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THE ADJUSTMENT OF CROP STATISTICS. 


THE publication of the reports of the twelfth census has 
furnished a useful corrective to many theories and has put to 
rout a good many false ideas which have been widely enter- 
tained. In no department of the census, however, has this 
result been more definitely produced than in the matter of crop 
statistics. It is not strange that the work of the Census Bureau 
regarding agricultural statistics should be of such pre-eminent 
importance. There is perhaps no subject of more direct commer- 
cial interest than that of such statistics and the estimates based 
thereupon. Howcommanding a place is assigned to them by prac- 
tical men of affairs may be readily seen from the consideration 
they receive at the hands of boards of trade and commercial 
bodies of every description. Nor is this work performed by private 
hands alone during the intervals between census years. In the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington there has been devel- 
oped an elaborate mechanism designed to furnish the commercial 
world with estimates concerning the condition of crops during 
the growing season, which can be checked by more accurate 
returns gathered at the end of the crop year. In many states 
there are state agencies for the performance of the same work. 
But the result of all this effort has been disappointing. As the 
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crop statistics of the country have gone on developing, confu- 
sion has arisen. It was to be expected that the work of private 
estimators would be colored by their own pecuniary interest or 
hampered by inadequate means, or would be fragmentary. In 
the individual states, local prejudices and lack of means for 
the support of an elaborate statistical agency would naturally 
produce some unfortunate results. Until recently, however, it 
had been supposed that the returns of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington were based upon a distinct system, car- 
ried out by reliable machinery, and yielding returns in which 
a very considerable degree of confidence could justly be 
reposed. 

Of late several things have occurred to weaken confidence 
in the work of the Department of Agriculture. Business 
interests, particularly in New York, have felt that its reports 
of crop conditions were unsatisfactory. There has been dis- 
satisfaction with the way in which the reports have been 
brought out and the time at which they have been published. 
It has been felt too, either that the system employed in the 
Department of Agriculture was antiquated and unreliable, or else 
that the management of the statistical work of the department 
was such as could not be depended upon. But the most severe 
shock received by the department in popular confidence has 
resulted from the wide discrepancies noted since the publication 
of the returns of the census office, concerning agricultural prod- 
ucts early in the year 1902. All these factors have had their 
part in stimulating the uneasiness existing in official circles at 
Washington for along time past, and suggesting the wisdom of a 
change in the statistical work done by the government. Inves- 
tigation has shown many flaws, extravagances, and duplications 
in this work, and it has been felt that not only in the interest of 
economy, but also in that of harmony between different bureaus 
and harmony in returns, it might be well to reorganize our crop 
service in a thoroughgoing way. 

In the following discussion it is proposed to suggest : 

1. The facts of the present statistical discrepancy between 
the Census Bureau and the Agricultural Department. 
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2. The merits of the different sets of crop statistics now issued 
by the government. 

3. The history of the controversy which has been raging 
between partisans of the two different departments during the 
year 1902. 

4. The condition of the statistical service in agricultural mat- 
ters and the demand for reorganization. 

First and most important, it will be desirable to consider the 
agricultural information published by the Department of Agri- 
culture and by the Census Bureau, and to study the relations of 
the two offices. 


A 


At the present time the Department of Agriculture publishes 
crop reports through two distinct agencies —the Weather Bureau 
and the Division of Statistics. The report of the Weather 
Bureau is published during certain parts of the year monthly, 
and during other portions weekly, and is designed to show in a 
general way the effect of weather conditions upon the state of 
crops in the various sections where the process of growth is in 
progress. These reports are, of course, never specific, and can 
be merely the result of the guesses or impressions of a large 
number of men as to the probable extent of benefit or damage 
inflicted by good or bad weather conditions as the case may be. 
As an example of the kind of work done by the Weather Bureau 
the following may be cited : 





September 23. This week was unseasonably cool in nearly all districts 
east of the Rocky Mountains, with light to heavy frost, more or less damag- 
ing, throughout the central valleys, middle Atlantic states and northern por- 
tions of the central Gulf states. Excessively heavy and damaging rains 
occurred in the east Gulf and south Atlantic states. On the Pacific coast the 
weather conditions were very favorable, except in northern and portions of 
central California, where rain caused damage to grain, hay, and grapes. Late 
corn was damaged to some extent by heavy frosts in North Dakota and por- 
tions of Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa. 


From such extracts as this it will be readily seen that no 
scientific value whatever can be accorded to the crop reports of 
the Weather Bureau. They are at best no more than useful 
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hints to men engaged in trading corn, wheat, and other farm 
products. As to how far the returns of the bureau are compar- 
able for one section as against another may be gathered from 
the following (supposititious but representative) examples: 

Alabama.—Cotton is showing the bad effects of the drought 
and there is a hot wind blowing. 

Texas.—Signs are multiplying that boll weevil has injured 
more cotton than was supposed. 

Tennessee—The bad conditions prevailing during the past 
few weeks are now intensified, and the outlook for a good cotton 
crop is discouraging. 

Evidently, if one desired to obtain an accurate knowledge 
of crop conditions from such returns as these, he could do 
so only by possessing, in the first place, general knowledge 
of the conditions governing the particular crop in which he 
was interested throughout the different sections where that 
crop might be growing. He would also be compelled to go 
through some mental process whereby these conditions were 
translated into a percentage estimate, however vague, concern- 
ing the extent of damage done by unfavorable weather. 

Turning now to the Division of Statistics in the Department 
of Agriculture, it appears that in general two kinds of returns 
may be recognized among its figures. 

1. In certain crops (hops, flaxseed, sugar, and rice) the 
Division *of Statistics lacks a basis in acreage and so, being 
unable to furnish figures by its own methods, takes them from 
the best accessible publications. In the same way, also, are 
made up all tables of commercial prices as well as tables of 
“visible supply” of grains and those of freight movements. 
The tables furnished by railways afford the source from which 
transportation rates are drawn, while the summaries of the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics furnish the material for the figures 
concerning imports and exports of produce. Tables for the 
world’s production of various staples are taken from the official 


(or, in default of these, from the commercial) estimates of the 


countries to which they relate. 
2. The only results for which the Division of Statistics is 
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primarily responsible are those which are based on the returns of 
its correspondents, and cover cereals, live stock, cotton, etc. 
Formerly there were some two or three thousand of these, one 
for each county, but their number has largely increased within 
recent years, and all told is now reckoned by some at two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. 

Each of these correspondents supposedly looks over the area 
to which he has been assigned and forms a mental estimate of 
the relations existings between a hypothetical normal crop and 
the forthcoming crop, the former being regarded as the base. 
The forthcoming crop is then expressed in terms of the normal 
by a percentage method. These correspondents number, as has 
been said, perhaps two hundred and fifty thousand. They are, 
one for states, 





at the present time, divided into three classes 
one for counties, and one for smaller districts subordinate to 
counties. These three classes of correspondents are entirely 
independent one of the other, and report in every case directly 
to the Division of Statistics in the Department of Agriculture. 
Thus the division has at the end of each report period three sets 
of data upon any one of which it may base opinions regarding . 
the condition of crops throughout the country. It is proper to 
add that of these correspondents, only those representing states 
are paid by the department. 

When there are several returns from correspondents for a 
county, the usage is to convert the figures into an adopted 
county return by taking a simple mean; but the county figures 
are combined into state averages by applying the proper weights. 
These are furnished in all cases by the last decennial census; 
thus, if the census figures show three counties to have produced 
7,000, 3,000, and 15,000 bushels of wheat, respectively, and each 
furnishes a figure for condition of the growing wheat crop, or for 
price per bushel of the harvested grain, or for percentage of the 
last harvest remaining at a certain date in the farmers’ hands, 
the three figures have weights in determining the state average 
condition, or price, or percentage, relatively as 7, 3, and I5. 
Similarly, census reports of area are used in weighting county 
figures for percentage of area as compared with last year, and 
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for yield per acre all through the ensuing decede. State aver- 
ages are built up into general averages for the county by the 
use of weights, also; but in this case it is not necessary to 
depend upon a census which may be seven or nine years out of 
date, because the recent figures of the division itself are for this 
purpose available. When the present crop is unknown, as in 
calculation of condition of growing grain, the reported crop of 
the preceding year is taken as a basis. 

The three quantities on which the report of the crop depends 
are: (1) the area in acres; (2) the average yield per acre; 
(3) the average price per bushel. Correspondents are also asked 
to estimate the total product as compared with that of the pre- 
ceding year, as a check; but little practical use is made of this. 
Areas can be determined comparatively only, in the absence 
of a regular farm-to-farm visit by a paid agent. The basis 
employed is the acreage of the preceding year, of which the 
present acreage is expressed as a percentage. An average per- 
centage having been found for a state, by census county areas 
as just explained, that percentage is applied to the state acreage 
reported for the preceding year, and the present year’s acreage 
thus inferred. For example, if the state shows a weighted mean 
percentage of 103, this year’s area is found by adding 3 per cent. 
to last year’s. This year’s area, thus determined, becomes in 
like manner the basis for calculating next year’s, and so on, 
while the new census furnishes an improved basis. Any error 
that enters into the deduction of any acreage, from that of the 
year preceding, must affect, not only that year’s figures, but the 
next, and all thereafter till the end of the decade. There is no 
tendency in such errors to cancel one another out, as where like 
quantities are added and accidental differences are neutralized 
by the law of averages; and unfortunately the defects of an 
estimate of area by percentage are shown by frequent experience 
to be of an accumulating nature, so that a divergence from the 
fact tends to become aggravated rather than corrected. Com- 
parison of the last census figures of acreage and product of 
wheat, for some of the far southern as weli as New England 
states, with those of the Agricultural Department for the same 
crops, will show several instances of this. 
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Besides the three quantities named, several others are ascer- 
tained by the Division of Statistics. Amount of grain in farmers’ 
hands on the Ist of March, and again at the end of the crop sea- 
son, reported as a percentage of the total crop harvested; pro- 
portions consumed in the county where grown, and proportion 
shipped out, reported also in percentage; general quality, and 
weight per bushel; all these figures are brought out in returns 
from correspondents, made at suitable times. The crops on 
which annual reports of area, product, and value are made are 
the six cereals (corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, and buckwheat) ; 
also potatoes and hay. Figures for condition, during the grow- 
ing season, cover many other crops, for which final estimates are, 
for reasons already sufficiently given, impossible. An attempt 
was formerly made, year after year, to calculate the tobacco crop ; 
but the tendency of its acreage figures to run progressively too 
short was too strong for the department to counteract, and the 
results became so unsatisfactory that the statistician decided to 
publish no more of them. The results for annual production of 
tobacco are therefore not given by states in the Year-Book, but 
appear, for the whole country, in a table based on figures from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

For determining the acreage, yield, total product, farm price, 
and total value of cotton, the same methods used for other crops 
are adopted; and are regularly used by the Department of Agri- 
culture. But, in addition to these methods, others are made 
possible by certain facts peculiar to that crop; that practically 
none of it is consumed on the farm where grown ; that it must 
all go into definite and comparatively few channels, where its 
amounts may be readily and exactly ascertained; that it does 
not decay and is bulky. It is possible, on these accounts, to 
ascertain the total amounts at points of shipment, by water and 
by rail; and then, allowing for duplication, for amounts that 
cross state boundaries, for amounts taken by mills within the 
state,and for amounts still held by the growers, to arrive ata 
more exact result for the production of the several cotton states 
without depending necessarily on the acreage. Besides the main 
facts with regard to this crop, the correspondents report others ; 
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as cost of picking, price and disposition of seed, date of planting, 
condition of growing crop, etc. 

The Year-Book tables show, by states, numbers, average prices 
per head, and total values of horses, mules, milch cows, other 
cattle, sheep, and swine. Numbers of live stock are reported by 
correspondents in the same form as are crop acreages, as per- 
centages of numbers held the year before. The average values 
per head are determined by the Division of Statistics after a 
somewhat complicated fashion ; the correspondents are required 
to report the average prices of animals at from two to four desig- 
nated ages, which prices are afterward combined into one for 
each species by the use of weights based on census data. Besides 
numbers and values, the division makes an annual report, in the 
spring, of condition of live stock and percentages of losses from 
disease and other causes. Average weight of fleeces, and wool- 
clips by states, are other items reported. 

The monthly reports of the Statistical Division also give 
statements, based in great part on remarks accompanying the 
returns of correspondents as to weather conditions prevailing, 
and also insect and other pests, so far as these are of influence. 
A recent change has taken place in their form, the reports being 
now embodied in a monthly publication entitled 7he Crop Reporter. 

It is, of course, taken for granted that to work such a system 
as this, there must be a base from which to start. Such a base 
might conceivably be obtained by the department itself, should 
it obtain from each of its correspondents an estimate of the 
acreage and yield of a given crop for a given year. In sucha 
case its subsequent work would be merely estimate based on 
estimate. This method, however, has never been followed because 
a better basis has been afforded. At the end of every decennial 
period the federal government has taken a census of the country, 
including not only population, but also agriculture. This census 
has, of course, been a house-to-house and farm-to-farm count, 
and supposedly shows the exact status of the country as to popu- 
lation, agriculture, and all branches of manufacturing enterprise. 
The returns thus furnished for agriculture, if compiled with any 


degree of care, must evidently be better than any estimate from 
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any number of men short of the whole population of the coun- 
try, and they have therefore been accepted by the Department 
of Agriculture as the base from which to work. 

There are certain features of the department’s statistical pro- 
cess as just described which are worthy of very careful obser- 
vation. 

In the first place, it should be noted that, let the estimates 
of the division be ever so carefully made, they have a ten- 
dency to grow more and more inaccurate with every succeed- 
ing year of aten-year period. Thus, suppose that a certain 
crop, according to the census taken (say) in the year I was 
10,000 bushels. Suppose, further, that the Department of 
Agriculture had accepted 75 as the percentage for the year 2. 
The estimated absolute production for year 2 would be 7,500 
bushels. Grant, however, that the real percentage for year 
2 was 80, evidently there would be an error of 5 per cent., or 
500 bushels, in the figures stated for year 2. Now, suppose that 
a percentage of 200 is accepted for year 3, the absolute figure for 
that year will be 15,000, when (supposing the estimate in the year 
3 to be exactly accurate) the figure should have been 16,000. 
The error has thus grown from 500 to 1,000, and if we suppose 
that another error has occurred in the year 3, as is inevitably the 
case, this error may have again been exaggerated. Continuing 
the process throughout a series of ten years, it becomes obvious 
that the mistake in the statistics accumulates at compound interest, 
and may be very large at the close of the period. In case the 
statistician in control should then decline to accept the fresh census 
figures, presented at the end of the ten-year period, as a new 
basis, and should insist upon continuing with his own figures, still 
based upon the returns of ten years earlier, it is evident that by 
the end of another ten-year period the figures of the department 
would be more than ever hopelessly out of joint with facts. 

Having thus reviewed the methods employed by the Agricul- 
tural Department in connection with its statistics, it is now 
necessary to survey the process employed by the Census Bureau. 
At a later point in this paper it will be desirable to take up for 
careful examination some of the steps of the census process. At 
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that time the methods by which this process was carried to com- 


pletion may be more fully discussed, and it will be necessary, also, 


to criticise the methods of the Agricuitural Department, for the 
purpose of comparative analysis. It seems appropriate, however, 
to give here a brief summary of the different steps in the census 
process, even though some features of that process may not now 
be wholly self-explanatory, and may require further elucidation. 
It would, of course, be entirely possible to multiply indefinitely 
the steps of the census work by adopting a more elaborate method 
of classification. The following, however, are the most impor- 
tant stages: 

1. Enumeration. In this process agents of the Census Bureau 
went through specified districts and gathered information upon 
schedules prepared for them in the Census Bureau itself. 

2. Receiving and counting the schedules (by hand). 

3. General examination of the schedules to ascertain if they 
are prima facie correct. 

4. Copying of incorrect schedules. These copies are then 
returned to enumerators, through the supervisors of their districts, 
for completion. 

5. Examination of schedules. In this stage doubtful sched- 
ules are marked in order that printed forms may be sent to 
enumerators or to the tarmers themselves to obtain further 
information. Schedules are also marked for possible rejection, 
when they appear to be improbable. 

6. Withdrawal of evidently defective schedules for special 
investigation, and for the sending of special letters concerning 
them. 

7. Listing non-resident owners of farm property who had been 
marked during the preceding examination. Schedules are then 
examined in order to eliminate duplicates. 

8. Transmission of formal letters to occupants of farms for 
reply as to their relations to owners or tenants of land. 

9. Copying the data furnished in (8) upon the schedules to 
which they relate, thus correcting the schedules. 

10. Editing the crop page (2 of the schedule). This process 
consists of four parts: 
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(2) A crop editor who is held responsible for everything on 
the page is supposed to look at the items of acreage, etc., and 
see that all returns are commensurate. 

(6) Any additional information received from letters is 
inserted. 

(c) Each crop is tested by tables and averages which have 
been compiled from returns furnished by representative farmers 
in each district. 

(d) Other crops (non-cereal) are tested in the same way. 

11. Editing the garden page. 

12. Editing the live-stock page. At this stage in the process 
a printed memorandum is affixed to the schedule by the use of a 
rubber stamp. This memorandum shows the size, character, and 
total product and net profit of the farm. 

13. Theschedules are assorted by race and tenure of the farmer 
and are numbered with the numbering machine. 

14. Punching the “farm” and ‘‘crop” cards, one of the 
former and a number of the latter for each schedule. The 
‘farm card”’ represents the principle facts concerning the acre- 
age and value of the farm and its products, etc., and the ‘‘crop 
card,” the date of the schedule relating to crops and animals. 
All the crops and animals are represented on these cards sym- 
bolically by figures. 

15. Sorting the cards; first, according to county, and then 
according to crop. At this stage the accuracy of the punching 
was tested by a process known as needling. 

16. Tabulation of cards by counties and by symbols. 

17. Computation of averages for crop yield and value. 
These averages are based upon the data found on the “result 


’ 


slips’’ upon which the results of tabulation are recorded. 

18. Comparison of results as previously recorded with the 
figures of the Department of Agriculture and with averages. In 
addition there is also a comparison of the averages as described 
in 17 for the several counties in a given state. 

19. Examination of the punched cards by thorough and com- 
plete needling. 

20. Correction of erroneous cards. 
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21. Review of corrected results for counties, and resurvey of 
adjoining counties in order to make comparison of figures. 

22. Introduction of any additional corrections and consoli- 
dation of county returns into grand total for each state. 

23. Sorting the cards into groups of thirteen or more counties, 
according to race and tenure. These groups of county schedules 
are then once more run through tabulating machines and the 
results compared with those obtained from the earlier tabulation 
and harmonized. 

24. Preparation of the figures in various forms and combina- 
tions for final tabulation. 

We may mention as sources of agricultural information, in 
addition to the statistical agencies already described, three 
others. Of the state divisions of agricultural statistics and of 
state censuses of agriculture, so far as they exist, it is unneces- 
sary to speak. The returns they furnish are made up, as a rule, 
after methods copied from these of the two agencies already 
discussed. In most cases such returns are unreliable in character 
and deserve far less credence than those of the agencies of the 
federal government. Their only superiority to the federal returns 
lies in the fact that as a rule the conditions to be dealt with are 
more homogeneous and the men in charge perhaps have a more 
intimate local knowledge of the region with which they have to 
deal. These advantages are more than offset by compensating 
disadvantages. As for the commercial estimates, it would be 


impossible to speak with definiteness of the methods employed. 


They are, as a rule, based largely upon the judgment of the 
statistician in charge, who depends upon returns for commercial 
movements and who is not bound down to hard and fast methods. 
Considerable use, of course, is made of the statistics furnished by 
the government, and in some cases boards of trade have systems 
of correspondents who supply them with the material upon which 
to base estimates. Large use is made of returns showing the 
commercial movement of grains and other products of the farm. 
Of the reliability of these figures more may be said at a later 
point. The condition of the information in the hands of stu- 
dents of the subject precludes the possibility of a detailed survey 
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such as has just been given for the Census Bureau and the Division 
of Statistics of the Agricultural Department. 

From what has been said it will appear that a close, even 
intimate, relation ought to exist between the Census Bureau and 
the Division of Statistics. If the Census Bureau furnishes the 
basis upon which the Agricultural Department makes up its 
regular estimates, then clearly there should be co-operation, 
whereby the methods employed in the two departments should 
be made known to each other, and whereby the basis regularly 
re-established by the Census Bureau should be as regularly 
accepted and substituted by the Agricultural Department for the 
preceding one. Yet, heretofore, this has been only to a limited 
extent the case. The census has occurred but once in ten 
years. It has had only a temporary existence, coming to an 
end so soon as its purpose was fulfilled. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment, with its permanent existence, its regular reports, and its 
closer relationship to the business interests of the country, has 
been able to accept, or neglect, or discredit the returns of the 
Census Bureau substantially as it saw fit. Sometimes it has 
taken one of these courses, and sometimes another. No real 
harmony has ever been established between the two bureaus. 

As we shall see at another point in this study, the organiza- 
tion of the Census Bureau on a permanent basis has much aggra- 
vated the situation just sketched. The natural and logical 
conclusion has been forced upon many minds that the depart- 
ment which obtains the basis for the regular estimates should 
also be vested with power to make and issue these estimates, or 
that the reverse should be the case. Inasmuch as the Census 
Bureau is the department of the government which does the 
fundamental work in the matter, and, inasmuch as it is now 
assured a continued existence, the judgment of the most unpreju- 
diced men has been that the work of the Division of Statistics 
in the Agricultural Department is obsolescent, and should 
either be cut off altogether or transferred to the Agricultural 
Department of the Census Bureau. This idea, of course, is a 
product of very recent growth, the Census Bureau itself having 
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been made permanent only in the spring of 1902. It is merely 
since that time, therefore, that opportunity has been afforded for 
the discussion of this problem of organization. 

Important as it may be, however, to harmonize the results 
of the two bureaus, and to place both under a united con- 
trol, the idea would not gain so much force or attract such gen- 
eral and widespread attention were the two offices ready to work 
harmoniously with one another, and were the Agricultural Depart- 
ment prepared to give full faith and credit to the work of the 
census office in preparing the basis for its estimates. Neither 
of these efforts at co-operation, however, has been made. Since 
the publication of the returns of the Census Bureau there has 
ensued a period of friction and controversy between the two 
offices the like of which has never before been known. In part, 
of course, this period of friction has been a repetition of what 
has occurred on former occasions, but the fact that the Census 
Bureau has at other decennial periods gone out of existence as 
soon as its work was done, while it has this time been retained 
as a permanency, would, in either event, have given greater 


prominence to variations in the statistical work like those just 


referred to. A controversy, which has now lasted the greater 
part of a year, might have been avoided had the returns of the 
Census Bureau either agreed in substance with the estimates of 
the Agricultural Department, or had they, at all events, not 
differed from the latter more widely than was ever the case with 
previous censuses. Neither of these conditions has, however, 
come to pass. Not only has the Census Bureau developed great 
executive strength under its director, ex-Governor Merriam, 
but it has shown itself fully able to take care of itself in the 
political world. Its returns have, moreover, revealed so wide 
a divergence from those of the Agricultural Department as 
to indicate that the latter are and perhaps under existing circum- 
stances must necessarily be, so wide of the real facts of the case 
as to be practically worthless as a guide to traders and specu- 
lators. Added to these facts, the situation has been aggravated 
by the refusal of the statistician in charge at the department to 
come to terms with the census office and to accept the basis fur- 
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nished by it for the estimates of the department during the com- 
ing ten-year period. ' 

The existing discrepancy in crop statistics between the two 
offices is of great importance. It is important, first, as throwing 
light on the methods of the Agricultural Department; second, 
as showing the need of some system whereby the work of the 
two may be consolidated and unified; and, third, as indicating 
the bad conditions prevailing in a government statistical service 
which permits two departments to cover the same ground and 
to issue rival sets of statistics from which those who are inter- 
ested in such subjects must choose. The situation is neither 
tolerable nor seemly. It is of the highest moment that one of 
these sets of statistics should be authoritatively discredited. 
Both cannot be correct. So complicated are the methods, as 
already set forth, for getting the statistics in question, and so 
complex are the returns when made, that probably few persons 
have realized the immensity of the divergence which now exists. 
What this divergence is in the case of the most important crops ; 
what has thus far been done in the effort to simplify matters ; 
and what action is still demanded, we shall now try to see. 


II. 


In reviewing the discrepancies between the work of the Census 
Bureau and that of the Agricultural Department, we shall deal 
with concrete cases only in so far as is necessary to show the 
extent and character of the divergence in figures. We shall, 
therefore, make no effort to compare all the returns of the two 
bureaus, but shall content ourselves with an impartial selection 
of representative returns. For cereals we will deal with wheat 
and corn only. We shall add a discussion of the returns for 
hay, for live stock, and lastly for cotton and tobacco. These 
comparisons will sufficiently cover the field, and will enable us to 
draw authentic inferences as to the methods employed in the 
two bureaus and the directions in which efforts to harmonize 
them must be applied. 

In the following table the production of wheat for the past 
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decade, as given by the Agricultural Department after the methods 
already described, is furnished: 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, ETC., OF WHEAT FOR THE UNITED STATES, 














I8gO—IgOl. 
: — i r 
| verage : ° 
Year. Acreage, | 7 per a oe 
| } cre. 
- ; 
Pic ate setsdaveauas | 36,087,154 II.1I 399,262,000 
SE 654665nsednevdncdes 39,916,897 | 15.3 611,780,000 
GD ha.cene decd ceeeanes | 38,554,430 | 13.4 515,949.000 
| Cte | 34,629,418 | 11.4 396,131,725 
eer eer err | 34,882,436 | $3.2 460,267,416 
SE t6s0 koe edecotaede | 34,047,332 | 13.7 467,102.947 
BODO cic cccccasesscvens | 34,618,646 | 12.4 427,684,346 
WE nd0a acacbwend canes | 39,465,066 13.4 530,149,168 
SOD ccccccsscvseseeees | 44,055,278 15.3 675,148,705 
CEN saciekaviviewmenws | 44,592,516 | 12.3 547,303,846 
DN 6 nbd dctctecsienvees | 42,495,385 12.3 | 522,229,505 
Ta Te | 49,895.514 15.0 | 748,460,218 





It will be observed from the foregoing table that the reported 
production of wheat in 1899 was but 547,303,846 bushels. It 
was, therefore, with considerable surprise that the world received 
early in 1902 a report from the Census Bureau indicating a yield 
of 658,534,252 bushels for 1899, or, roughly, some 111,000,000 
bushels more than what was reported by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. That a terrible discrepancy had occurred was thus made 
manifest, and upon closer consideration it appeared that the dif- 
ferences between the two bureaus were not uniform throughout 
the various states, either absolutely or relatively. Nor was there 
any correspondence between the discrepancies in different states 
with regard to acreage, on the one hand, and with regard to 
production on the other. 

In the following table is given a review by states of the acre- 
age, production and value of wheat as reported by the census 


for 1899. 

It will not be necessary to furnish at this point the detailed 
figures of the Department of Agriculture on this topic. It will 
suffice to give a summary review of the differences for certain 
selected returns. Mr. Charles B. Murray, editor of the Cincin- 
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ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND VALUE OF WHEAT, 1899. 











States and Territories, Acres. Bushels, Value. 

The United States ..cccccccece 52,588,574 658,534,252 $369,945,320 

North Atlantic division.... 2,213,587 33,114,070 22,540,965 

South Atlantic division.... 3,368,872 31,902,857 22,903,064 

North central division ..... 35,496,201 441,300,918 244,332,729 

South central division ..... 5,922,170 61,901,477 35,887,396 

Western division.......... 5,587,744 90,314,930 44,281,166 
POI 6.086654 44606R 4 Rado 123,897 628,775 502,240 
BEE ictisatheraaeenndcamceven | - seewaa, ' ‘sabeeaeonm) ¢) /eeauee 
RUMORED. ciccccvevceswecscecas 24,377 440,252 276,639 
ee re eer ee 379,453 2,449,970 1,383,916 
RI e005. c:titcancasancumes 2,683,405 36,534,407 20,179,044 
Dy eee TT 294,949 5,587,770 2,809,370 
REE <6c:c dtcnenneeseens 393 8,660 6,080 
RNR i ccadaridndscun dace 118,740 1,870,570 1,247,055 
District of Columbia .......... 17 410 349 
gry Tree re er 85 800 601 
NIE a cisagalesasawannacel "319,161 1,765,947 1,5475773 
DER cis ctakeneereneincaa  “aaamkee © —ebucaees NI) ieee ween 
NIN ioc teas piacere ure Aas wes ea 266,305 5,340,180 2,131,953 
Pc cscins pceadascan eases 1,826,143 19,795,500 11,929,458 
ME D.cnadaniidesedsesinntae 2,893,293 34,986,280 22,228,916 
Endian Tersitory .....0.05006000 247,247 2,203,780 1,121,259 
PSOE PERE a re Sere 1,689,705 22,769,440 11,457,808 
Pe acisiniibin sce 06 @sthartetinis 3,803,818 38,778,450 19,132,455 
OE 1,431,027 14,264,500 8,923,760 
a. a cc drsin cs bu. bead oawe 214 2,345 1,888 
SE ET 6,667 116,720 107,396 
DOE ib bicecccivecerense 634,446 9,671,800 6,484,088 
IIE asin cardio oeira deka 95 1,750 1,515 
EOC eT Te ree 1,925,769 20,535,140 12,921,925 
PN 6 visits scncsescepues 6,560,707 95,278,660 50,601,948 
en. OTTO 6,447 37,257 30,743 
SAAS ren ye 2,056,219 23,072,768 13,520,012 
INE 5 gle a.c'<.eierecdceta Siders 92,132 1,899,683 1,077,210 
PL cbt deadehenecoumede 2,538,949 24,924,520 11,877,347 
PEE. 254. :ndecneneninececeus 18,537 450,812 263,471 
POW FUMMMORING 6.6550 cc ccceve 271 4,035 3,428 
OW JOSNEE «0.0000: $004 68.0000 132,571 1,902,590 1,347,650 
PO PENIOD so. cde cccccscecs 37,907 603,303 390,616 
OE scka Sacakcweenohes 557,730 10,412,675 7,332.597 
PE CAGED oo cdeiteiniicclicces 746,984 4,342,351 3,463,726 
PE BIE ss cis ok cesewecsda 4,451,251 59,888,810 31,733,763 
CN gintetckesdenesedeweends 3,209,074 50,376,800 32,855,834 
ID caccnedenconeucee Ga 1,279,826 18,124,520 8,989,416 
i. Se err eee 873,379 14,508,636 6,358,395 
PCMESVIVARIR .0cc ccc scccccees 1,514,043 20,632,680 13,712,976 
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ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND VALUE OF WHEAT, 1899.—Continued. 








States and Territories. Acres. Bushels. Value. 





Rhode Island aan 15 310 245 
South Carolina beac 174,245 1,017,319 958,158 
PUD ocreneecsedaecas 3,984,659 41,889, 380 20,957,917 
Pee ne ee 1,426,112 11,924,010 7,882,697 


I a a targia hitesid a - 1,027,947 12,266,320 7,051,477 

; scenes 189,235 3,413,470 1,575,064 
Vermont...... eee 1,796 34,650 29,078 
EN a kaeeaee tee chek asd 927,266 8,907,510 6,161,000 


Cy Pere 1,088,102 21,187,527 9,028,209 
on ee 447,928 4,326,150 3,040,314 
Wisconsin , 556,614 9,005,170 5,115,346 
WN tse cdotaseceaat eagal 19,416 348,890 I91,195 











nati Price Current, has computed the following table of percentages, 
which were prepared by taking the Department of Agriculture’s 
figures as 100 per cent. and stating the census figures in terms 


thereof: 

Yield 
per Acre, 
California - 112 97 
Idaho - - - 187 82 
Illinois - - - 144 108 
Indiana - - - 112 123 
lowa - - - - 121 104 
Kentucky - - 159 109 
Minnesota - - - 129 108 
Missouri - - - 179 113 
Nebraska~ - - - - 126 95 
New York - - 147 Iol 
North Dakota - - 110 105 
Ohio - . 114 110 
Oregon : - 76 94 
South Dakota - 112 98 
Tennessee - - 150 95 


Acreage. 


The entire country - 118 102 


The discrepancies which thus stand revealed had hardly 
become known in the late winter of I901-2, when they at 
once began to excite intense interest among statisticians and 
traders in grain, and an earnest demand was made for some 
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explanation of the variations. The statistician of the Agricul- 
tural Department very shortly made known in an unofficial way 
his determination not to accept the census figures for wheat or 
for other products, and declined to adjust the statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture by accepting the census returns as a 
basis. This refusal was based upon considerations which will be 
reviewed at a later point. It led to prolonged and general dis- 
satisfaction. Urgent requests for an investigation of the two 
bureaus (which, as will be seen, resulted in the investigation 
demanded) were received from all sides. This pressure made 
it evident to the officials of the Department of Agriculture 
that they must take some action. They were in an unfortu- 
nate position, for the Census Bureau furnished the only basis 
upon which to correct their figures. Should they reject this, 
they would be without any source of correction, other than 
an annual census of agriculture possibly to be instituted by them- 
selves, for ten years to come. It was largely a consideration of 
such facts, added to the general dissatisfaction, which led toa 
modification of the figures of the department. Late in the spring 
of 1902 the task of adjustment was taken in hand, and revised 
figures were given out by the Department of Agriculture These. 
figures were not identical with those of the Census Bureau, and 
it was not announced on what grounds variations had been 
allowed to persist. The only statement vouchsafed by the 
department was that the returns of the census had been carefully 
reviewed and had been accorded “ due weight.” Just what this 
‘‘due weight ” was could not be officially learned. When the 
Year-Book for 1901 appeared, however (September, 1902), more 
light was thrown upon the subject. In that volume there was 
presented the following table, showing the production of wheat 


by states for the year Ig01. It will, of course, be noted by the 
reader that this was the first Year-Book in which modifications 
based on the census could have been made, since the census 


figures for 1899 were given to the world only in 1902. In other 
words, the department, in order to modify its returns for Ig0OI 
must have accepted a new basis for 1899, obtained by giving 
“due weight” to the census figures, and must then have obtained 
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ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND VALUE OF WHEAT IN THE UNITED STATES. 








CRopP OF 1901. 








STATES AND TERRITORIES. er 
; . roduction in , 
Acreage in Acres, Sashéle. Value in Dollars. 





Ee errr ee ee 7,419 177,314 171,995 
MEN cidacdeccastddacdmeees 7 32,575 30,620 
St Es ctbbiiied Maetsekeee . 7,831,481 6,421,814 
New Jersey . 2,062,049 1,484,675 
ere Teer 7 28,660,797 20,635,774 
Delaware 3,32 2,096,586 1,488,576 
Maryland » 13,315,139 9,453,749 
ee ear re 38, 9,680,192 7,066,540 
North Carolina ‘ 6,762,118 5,544,937 
Re OOO onc cidccncscess ‘ 2,280,608 2,234,996 
Georgia -996 3,042,167 2,859,637 
Alabama 32,788 1,155,256 1,016,625 
nn OE Te rr 4,389 38,623 33,216 
MR iat oka ck weakuon’ 681,126 6,062,021 4,728,376 
MII oak cunccaeecodneaa 355.325 3,126,860 2,438,951 
Tennessee 1,212,441 13,094,363 9,689,829 
MY I coe aa aes 416,004 4,534,444 3,491,522 
Kentucky 959,603 11,611,196 8,360,061 
Ohio 2,191,670 33,532,551 23,808,111 
Michigan 1,234,499 13,702,939 9,729,087 
Indiana 2,021,069 31,932,890 22,353,023 
I i iicach iia eed asa 1,707,503 30,052,053 20,735,917 
PE 355 cackna can eake 469,920 7,576,874 4,924,968 
CIEE TEE EEE 6,209,506 80,102,627 48,061,576 
Re ea hase s wchatad 1,295,689 21,048,101 12,628,861 
Missouri 1,958,308 31,137,097 21,484,597 
5,355,638 99,079,304 58,456,789 
ers 2,456,543 42,006,885 22,683,718 
South Dakota 4,004,830 51,662,307 27,381,023 
North Dakota 4,527,532 59,310,669 32,027,761 
Montana 88,807 2,353,386 1,576,769 
Wyoming 21,027 515,162 355,462 
Colorado .. 312,521 7,531,756 5,046,277 
New Mexico 44,295 952,342 685,686 
Arizona 26,047 567,825 482,651 
} 180,433 3,698,876 2,589,213 

19,450 488,195 429,612 
294,397 6,241,216 3,807,142 
Washington 1,185,793 34,518,968 16,213,915 
Oregon 814,742 17,158,065 9,265,355 
IR AS Cosa cae neaeseen 2,672,547 34,743,111 20,845,847 
Oklahoma 1,253,583 20,558,761 12,952,019 
Pndiam Tersmtory . «606 06ss cee 198,727 2,424,469 1,672,884 














CB rer ere ry 49,895,514 748,460,218 467,350,156 


its returns for 1901 by multiplying this revised basis for 1899 
by the percentages previously established through the reports of 
correspondents for 1900 and 1901. From this table and that 
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given at an earlier point, showing the production of wheat 1890- 
1901, it appears that the figures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture took a sudden bound from 522,229,505 bushels in 1900 to 
748,460,218 bushels in Ig0I an increase amounting to more than 
40 per cent. and showing a much larger yield than could possi- 
bly have been justified by the department’s earlier returns had 
they possessed any elements of correctness. 

It was, indeed, with great reluctance that the Agricultural 
Department brought itself to amend its figures in such a way as 
to conform to the census. To institute an elaborate comparison 
of the figures would necessitate a lengthy treatment, and would, 
perhaps, lead to no particular result in discovering any principle 
upon which the work of harmonizing the two sets of figures had 
been carried on. In some parts of the country the figures finally 
reported by the Agricultural Department, after ‘‘due weight” 
had been given to the census process, approached very closely 
to the figures of the census. In others, considerable variations 
were still retained. Inquiry at the Department regarding the 
principles upon which the changes had been made produces, as 
already intimated, nothing more than a refusal to furnish any 
information, and leaves the inquirer exactly where he stood 
before. Evidently, therefore, there is nothing to be learned as 
to the principles of the adjustment save from analysis or from 
extraneous information. 

As has already been said, the results to be gained from 
analysis, pure and simple, are not in all cases sufficient to indi- 
cate any principle of reconciliation. A review of the figures 
would seem to show little more than a hit-or-miss increase of 
the returns throughout the country. About the only thing that 
can be observed in a general way is, that in some sections the 
figures have been more uniformly and more extensively raised 
than they have in others. Yet even this clue is of value. View- 
ing it in the light of what is known from a study of commercial 
journals—especially those dealing specifically with the grain 





trade 
tural Department was to move its figures in the direction of 
harmony with those of the census, in such regions and for such 


it appears certain that what was done by the Agricul- 
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areas only as appeared to demand it, irrespective of the work 
done by the census enumerators. This may be more thoroughly 
understood by a brief retrospect. 

We have already seen that the figures of the Department of 
Agriculture for wheat have over a period of years been low, 
and that, if the census is to be accepted as furnishing a cor- 
rect guide, this tendency to shortage has been so extreme as 
to indicate not merely a natural error in estimate, but a thor- 
oughly defective system of computation. The existence of such 
a defective system was early perceived by the commercial esti- 
mators connected with the grain trade. For some parts of the 
country the means at the disposal of these men are nearly per- 
fect. For example, in Minneapolis and Duluth, the primary 
wheat markets and centers for the flour-milling trade of the 
Central and Northwest, it was possible to reckon with some 
degree of accuracy the probable amount of the wheat product of 
the Northwest by ascertaining the amount shipped to these 
two markets and to the local mills of Minnesota and the 
two Dakotas. Of course, this commercial movement applied 
only to a relatively limited area. It gave little evidence 
as to acreage or the location of the acreage. It was possible to 
determine acreage in a rude way only by ascertaining the aver- 
age yield per acre, and computing acreage from product. But 
the number of bushels shipped in to the milling centers, and 
hence, approximately the amount of the crop fora prescribed 
section, could be known with great certainty. These estimators 
informed the Agricultural Department of their belief that its fig- 
ures for wheat were by far too low. The department, however, 
quite consistently declined to raise its returns in accordance 
with the opinions of such estimators. Yet, when the census fig- 
ures appeared, it was at once seen that they confirmed the esti- 
mates of the commercial experts of the grain trade, varying for 
one of these reports by only 500,000 bushels in a total of approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 bushels. This was at once pointed out 
in various journals, and the pressure of public opinion in tech- 
nical circles was such as practically to compel the Agricultural 
Department to make alterations in accordance with the ideas of 
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those most familiar with conditions in different localities. In 
trying to suit the figures to the ideas of the community, the 
department probably proceeded on the principle of not conced- 
ing anything unless absolutely obliged to do so. In many sec- 
tions of the country, where no commercial centers for handling 
grain in the way already described had been perfectly devel- 
oped, it was known that men depended toa great extent upon 
the figures of the department. If, therefore, they found 
these figures substantially correct for average yield—and inthe 
matter of averages they did not materially vary from the figures 
of the census —they were likely to accept the estimates for acre- 
age and for product. In such regions it was possible for the statis- 
tician of the Agricultural Department to affirm the reliability of 
his own statistics as compared with those of the census. There- 
fore, by yielding in those sections where commercial estimates 
appeared to support the census figures, and by accepting the 
previous estimates of the Year-Books as sound in those sections 
where no distinct opinion prevailed, either among the farmers 
or local grain dealers, it was probably sought to make an empiri- 
cal adjustment of the wheat figures of the department to those 
of the census. 

What has been said concerning wheat applies also to other 
cereals, such as corn, oats, etc. In the case of wheat, however, 
it is possible to trace the working of the forces of public opinion 
in compelling statistical changes with more clearness than in the 
case of a cereal like corn, which is more largely fed to animals 
and which is far less easily measured in terms of the commer- 
cial movement than is wheat. Yet by the aid of traveling cor- 
respondents sent into various counties and states, where the 
largest differences existed between the figures of the respective 
bureaus, the Agricultural Department effected a partial recon- 
ciliation between the two sets of statistics, yielding as before 
only at those points where opinion seemed most urgently to 
demand it, and standing stiffly out at others, where it seemed 
possible to make a successful contest in the absence of well 
defined public opinion. How dangerous was this process, how 
fatal to any correctness, as well as to the acceptance of definite 
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principles in the formulation of crop statistics, need hardly be 
enlarged upon. 

Before leaving the discussion of wheat statistics, it will be 
worth while to show by one concrete example how the process 
of reconciliation was carried out in the Northwestern wheat 
region, to which reference has already been made. To this end, 
we will confine our attention for the sake of simplicity to the 
so-called “spring-wheat states.” 

According to the Year-Book for 1899, the following acreage 
was reported from those states: 


State. Year 1899. 
South Dakota - - . - 3,526,013 
North Dakota - - - - 4,043,643 
Montana - - - - - 69,764 
Wyoming - - - - 21,029 
Colorado’ - - - - - 309,611 
New Mexico - . - - 186,946 
Arizona - : - - - 22,362 
Utah - - - - - 180,505 
Nevada - - - - - 38,167 

Total : - . - 8,398,040 
Idaho - - - - 142,153 


It will be recalled that the so-called ‘‘ percentages” published 
regularly by the Department of Agriculture stand merely for 
the relation between the acreage sown for the current crop per- 
iod and the acreage actually harvested the preceding year. 
For the year following the statistics thus given from the Year- 
Book, the statistician reported, in the Crop Reporter for June, 
1901, the following acreage. By the side of this acreage have 
been placed percentage figures representing the relation which 
it was supposed the crop to be harvested in 1900 (judging from 
acreage sown) would bear to the acreage actually harvested in 
1899. 

Comparing these figures and the percentages corresponding 
to them with the columns already given, it appears that, 
although in South Dakota there was a considerable decrease, 
instead of the anticipated increase, in North Dakota a much 
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State. 
South Dakota - 
North Dakota - 
Montana - - 
Wyoming - 
Colorado - - 
New Mexico - 
Arizona . - 
Utah - e 
Nevada - - 


Total - 
Idaho - - - 


more than anticipated 
ancies, the percentages 


the figures ultimately reported for acreage harvested. 


OF CROP STATISTICS 


Year 1900. 

- 2,920,244 
2,689,023 

‘ 72,555 
20,819 

. 318,899 
183,207 

: 25,045 
176,895 

: 40,457 








6,447,144 
- 149,261 


Per- 
centage, 


IOI 
95 
104 
99 
103 
98 
112 
98 
106 


105 


25 


decrease, and some other minor discrep- 
on the whole are fairly representative of 


In the following table is given in the first column the acreage 
reported in the Crop Reporter for June, 1902, as having been 


harvested in 1901; in column two the percentages of acreage 


sown as compared with acreage harvested for the preceding 


year; and in the third column the census figures for 1899, which 


were in the hands of the statistician prior to his making up the 


figures given in the first column of the subjoined table: 











>» Per- Year 1899. 

State. Year sgos oni } alan 

| eee ee 4,004,830 95 3,984,659 
RUMEN IIS, 6-55 ots c caldansce-caimadion 4,527,532 95 4,451,251 
IN ag 6. 6 sae brdais hae dleaiamiw aren 88,807 102 92,132 
Le REPO CUP Ce ee 21,027 IOI 19,416 
Sere Te ee eee ee 312,521 98 294,949 
ME IN 160585 scat en cueeaaen eae 44,295 110 37,907 
PG ike od sabes de hematin 26,047 104 24,377 
PEIN cicias daar ik dhs in 5:4 id nin dies Mei neredacbid 180,433 102 189,235 
Ns hia isiabecodia dnd beakaacee ee 19,450 107 18,537 
PRictit av ias ads nasacwaaeeaesiog 9,224,942 9,112,463 
PE Sack oaninsscdctet ce cea neweben 143,291 102 266,305 

















It should be observed that, although 1901 was expected to 
be, judging from acreage sown, only 95 per cent. of the pre- 
ceding year, it turned out to be 4,004,830 acres, instead of 
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2,920,244 for South Dakota. In North Dakota more remark- 
able discrepancies are observable. Although the acreage for 
1900 was but 2,689,023, and that for 1901 was expected to be 
only 95 per cent. of this figure, it turned out to be 4,527,532, or 
about 75 per cent larger, instead of 5 per cent. smaller, than the 
acreage for 1900. In a similar way the acreage for New 
Mexico, which was 183,207 in I9g00, was expected to be 110 
per cent. of that figure for 1901, but turned out to be only 
44,295. In other words, it fell off about 75 per cent. instead of 
increasing 10 per cent. So in Nevada, the acreage for 1900 was 
40,457 and was expected to be 107 per cent. of that figure for 
1g01, but turned out to be 19,450, falling off more than 50 per 
cent., instead of increasing 7. Contrasting with the figures fur- 
nished by the census for the several states just referred to, it 
appears that in nearly all cases the correspondence between the 
census figures in the spring-wheat states and the figures of the 
Agricultural Department for those of this group of states in 
which there is such a remarkable variation, correspond closely. 
Comparing totals for the nine states, it appears that the Agri- 
cultural Department’s estimate is about 1.2 per cent. larger 
than the census report. 

The most peculiar feature of the whole showing is found in 
the case of Idaho. It will be seen that in 1899 the acreage was 
142,153. The expected acreage for 1900 was 105 per cent. and 
the actual 149,261, a fairly close correspondence. For Igo! it 
was expected to be 102 per cent. of what it was in 1900 and 
turned out to be 143,291, while the census reported 266,305 
acres for 1899. In other words, the Agricultural Department 
seems to have failed to give as much weight to the figures of 
the Census Bureau for Idaho for the year 1899 in preparing its 
revised crop estimate for I90I as it apparently accorded to 
those statistics in the other cases in which remarkable diver- 
gences between the figures of the census and the Agricultural 
Department had previously been noted. Why was this? 
Remembering that in Idaho irrigation and other forces have 
been at work of recent years, largely increasing the spring-wheat 
acreage, the conclusion must be drawn either that all the infor- 
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mation available about Idaho was incorrect, so that there had 
been a declining acreage in that state, as shown by the Agricul- 
tural Department returns, or else that the returns of the Census 
Bureau were grossly erroneous. 

What has been said is enough to show that, so far as regards 
the ‘“‘spring-wheat” group of states, the threats made by the 
Department of Agriculture as to the non-acceptance of the sta- 
tistics of the Census Bureau for wheat were much louder than its 
action would warrant. In reality, no one who considers the fore- 
going analysis and the tabular matter presented can fail to see 
that the department, in spite of its talk, practically accepted 
the census figures, except in some few instances where, either 
owing to carelessness or some inexplicable circumstance, the 
proper changes were not made. 

When we turn to consider the statistics of the census and of the 
Agricultural Department for corn, there appears a situation very 
similar to that which existed in the case of wheat. We need not, 
however, stop to consider the discrepancy with regard to corn in 
the same minute detail. In general, it is to be noted that whereas 
an acreage of 83,320,872 had been reported by the Department 
of Agriculture for 1900, it raised this figure to 91,349,928 in the 
Year-Book for 1901, or about 8,000,000 acres at one bound, the 
census having reported an acreage of 94,916,911 in the late 
winter of 1902 as the proper figure for 1899. This latter acreage 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, ETC., OF CORN, 1890-I9Ol1. 














Year. Acreage. a Production in Bushels. 

— | isaetioa 

ee | 71,970.763 20.7 1,489,970,000 
eee | 76,204,515 27.0 2,060,154,000 
are 70,626,658 23.1 1,628,464,000 
BEG .ccccess) FROR ees 22.5 1,619,496,131 
Pe 62,582,269 19.4 1,212,770,052 
ee $2,075,830 26.2 2,151,138,580 
ae 81,027,156 28.2 2,283,875,105 
we } 80,095,051 23.8 1,902,967,933 
ae | 77,721,781 24.8 1,924,184,660 
SO 82,108,587 25.3 2,078,143,933 
eee 83,320,872 25-3 2,105,102,516 
ee 91,349,928 16.7 1,522,519,891 
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had been reported by the department at 82,108,587 acres, or 
nearly 13,000,000 less than the figures given by the census. How 
absurd a face this comparison puts upon the previous figures fur- 
nished by the Department of Agriculture may be seen from the 
foregoing table, giving the statistics of corn as supplied by the 
department for the past decade. It deserves to be noted, in 
addition to what has already been said, that for 1899 the census 
reported 2,666,440.279 bushels of corn as against 2,078,143,933 
bushels as returned by the Department of Agriculture, a small 
discrepancy of only about 600,000,000 bushels. 

Just how the discrepancy thus noted with regard to corn is 
distributed over certain important states was clearly shown by 
Mr. Charles B. Murray in the following table of percentages, 
which represents the corn figures of the Census Bureau for 1899 
expressed in terms of those of the department taken as a base: 


Acreage, m. y wall 
Colorado . - - - 49 88 
Illinois’ - - - - 149 108 
Indiana - . - - 120 105 
Iowa - - - - 125 126 
Kansas : : ‘ - 94 96 
Kentucky - - , - 126 105 
Michigan - - - « O62 100 
Missouri - - - - 118 107 
Nebraska - - - - gil 103 
New York - - - 131 97 
North Carolina - . - XII! 100 
Ohio - - - - 139 III 
Oklahoma - - - - 248 152 
Pennsylvania - : - 118 109 
Wisconsin - - - - 126 100 
Entire country - - - 115 IIo 


Were we to trace the history of the corn figures of the depart- 
ment, it would appear that they were modified in very much 
the same way as those for wheat, in the effort to bring about 
a practical uniformity between the two sets of figures (and 
at the same time to maintain an appearance of rejecting the 
census returns), save that the changes were more widespread 


and less notable. Of course, the enormous increase in acreage 
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shown for IgoI by the figures of the Year-Book could not be 
attributed to any possible growth in area normally planted. 

To sum up what has been said with regard to cereals, it seems 
sufficiently clear that the department, after refusing to be guided 
by the figures of the Census Bureau, really brought its returns 
largely into harmony with those of that bureau by giving the 
much disputed ‘‘due weight” tothe latter. Yet, in order to pre- 
serve appearances, a very considerable discrepancy, both as to 
wheat and corn, was permitted to remain, and this in spite of 
the fact that such discrepancies grow worse during the ten-year 
period which elapses between our decennial censuses. What has 
been said of wheat and corn may be said with equal force of oats 
and other cereals. 

An even more interesting discrepancy between the Census and 
the Agricultural Department returns is found in the figures for 
hay. As this discrepancy and its history furnishes one of 
the most striking examples of the methods employed by the 
Department, it seems worth while to discuss the returns for this 
product at considerable length. In the following table are given 
the hay crops as reported by the Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing the past ten years: 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, ETC., OF HAY, I8Q0—IQOI. 














Year. Acreage. on of Production in Tons. 
| | 
TO dss cccns | 50,712,513 1.19 60,197.589 
re | 51,044,490 1.19 60,817,771 
1892........| 50,853,061 1.18 59,823,735 
Tee | 49,613,469 :.23 65,766,158 
Te 48,321,272 1.14 54,874,408 
ere 44,206,453 1.06 47,078,541 
Re 43,259,756 1.27 59,282,158 
_. , PEO 42,426,770 1.43 60,664,876 
oe Ee 42,780,827 $3 66,376,920 
See 41,328,462 1.35 56,655,756 
BODO ..o00060% 39,132,890 | 1.28 50,110,906 
Oe ma SRE tae “P| eee 











When the returns of the Census Bureau for the hay crop of 
1899 were published early in 1902, an enormous discrepancy 
(like that which had occurred in wheat) was at once observed. 
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Whereas the census returned 61,691,166 acres of hay for 1899, 
as against 41,328,462 acres returned by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the latter department, instead of correcting this error, 
seemed to have retained it, for, in 1902, it reported a hay crop 
for 1901 including 39,390,508 acres, which would apparently indi- 
cate that it preferred its own figures to those of the Census 
Bureau. 

This discrepancy was noticed, of course, by students as soon 
as the revised returns of the Department of Agriculture for 1901 
made their appearance. The statistician was at once asked to 
explain what ground could be afforded for the maintenance of 
the apparent error. In reply to questions on the subject it 
appeared that he regarded the figures of the department 
as standing for certain kinds of hay only. The reports of 
the Census Bureau had included a great variety of different 
kinds of hay, and recourse to the detailed figures of that bureau 
in fact showed that they were made up of returns representing 
tame and cultivated grasses, clover, timothy, alfalfa, etc., as well 
as forage, wild, salt, and prairie grasses and grains cut green for 
hay. The statistician, however, claimed that in making up their 
estimates for transmission to the Agricultural Department the 
correspondents of that department did not include either forage 
or wild, salt, and prairie grasses, or grains cut green for hay. It 
was very interesting to note that should the department consider 
its figures as excluding the forage, the wild, the salt, and prairie 
grasses and the grains cut green for hay, a very close corre- 
spondence was established between its returns and those of the 
Census Bureau. For the whole United States the acreage 
reported for ‘hay,’ whatever that might mean, by the depart- 
ment in 1899, was 41,328,462 acres, as against 39,243,555 acres 
reported by the census for hay exclusive of wild, salt, and 
prairie grasses, grains cut green, and forage crop. Leaving out 
the item of forage crop, and including only the other items, it 
appeared that the acreage reported for the United States by the 


Census Bureau was 42,350,796. The returns made by the 
department for I90I were 39,390,508 acres. Taking the 
figures given by the Census Bureau and modifying them by the 
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annual percentages of the department for 1900 and Ig0I, a 
result of 38,957,167 acres would be obtained. The varia- 
tion between the two statistical agencies would be considerably 
less than 450,000 acres, a discrepancy marvelously small in 
amount, and indicating almost preternatural accuracy and insight 
on the part of the correspondents of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

Unfortunately for persons who would like to accept the point of 
view thus suggested, it is impossible to confine attention to the gross 
hay returns for the country. There were troublesome questions 
which arose as soon as the effort was made to accept the 
views of the statistician. The question naturally suggested 
itself, if the figures for the department were to be taken 
only for the kinds of hay which it was sought to limit 
them, when was the change in classification made in the 
department’s figures, and when were the wild and salt grasses, 
and grain cut green excluded? They were certainly included in 
the census of 1890, upon which the regular annual estimates of 
the department had always been supposed to have been based. 
Thus was offered a consideration in apparent conflict with the 
explanation afforded by the statistician, when he said the word 
“hay” had always been understood by the correspondents of 
the department to include only ordinary kinds of hay and not 
grain cut green for that purpose, nor wild, salt, and prairie 
grasses, these being irregular crops upon which the Agricultural 
Department did not and could not give advance estimates. 
When attention was turned to the detailed figures for the hay 
crop, as given by states, the difficulty came to a climax. In 
the following table a detailed estimate specially computed is 
furnished. 

This estimate gives the figures of the Census Bureau for the 
hay crop of 1899, both including and excluding the disputed 
kinds of hay. The returns for the Department of Agriculture for 
“hay” (whatever that may mean) are also given, and the figures 
of the census, as they would appear in 1901 had the statistician 
accepted them im fofo for 1899, and merely modified them 
by the application of his department percentages. The difficulty 
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STATES 
AND 
TERRITORIES. 


The United States.....| 
North Atlantic Division. | 
RE 
New Hampshire ...... | 
Vermont Sacucn sees 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island ........ 
Connecticut .......... 
New York 
New Jersey ....... 
Pennsylvania ........ 
South Atlantic Division 
Se 
| i Oe 
District of Columbia . 
ID 50: 066% nen 26 
West Virginia........ 
North Carolina ...... 
South Carolina .......| 
Georgia pee 
a ere 
North Central Division, 
Ohio. jeeeewes 
BRNORS ..cccccces 
eS ‘ 
Biichigem ....sccc cscs 
Wisconsin........ ‘ 
arr 
WMO .ccccece baa 
ree 
North Dakota 
South Dakota me 
DE savcccenccice 
| eae 
South Central Division 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi ........ 
Louisiana ... 
Texas eeeee 
Oklahoma... eee 
Indian Territory .. 
PN, .cccseseccee 
Western Division 
Montana . 
Wyoming ....... 
Colorado ....... 
New Mexico . j 
Arizona ,...00....+008 
Fe 


Nevada 





Idaho ..... ecasssanes 
Washington .......... 
Oregon .. 
California 
Hawaii 
Alaska 





























CENsus. DEPARTMENT 
| —— Exclusive 
| Salt reas of Wild, Same as i 
Prairie Salt, and | Column 3, 
All Hay Gaataae Prairie |Modified by 
Crop. | Ceatan Cut Grasses Department 1899. 1gor. 
1899. } Fens oad and Grass | Percentages 
tig inane Cut Green. of 1900 
| ‘Gee B Census of | and rgor. 
rop 8 
1899. —— 
61,691,166 | 39,243,555 | 42,350,796 | 38,957,167 | 41,328,462 395390, 508 
12,919,041 | 12,210,917 12,573.780 | 12,527,619 | ...-.... 12,440,920 
1,270,254 1,225,074 1,238,168 1,259,959 976,848 1,253,259 
615,042 572,080 583,471 589,189 602,097 607,622 
1,006,375 942,231 981,751 1,021,414 843,235 965,498 
610,023 539,159 562,794 561,893 590,707 588,836 
69,776 61,881 64,664 64,657 735 65,262 
478,555 441,412 454,857 464,000 475,482 470,633 
59154,965 4,877,061 5,067,262 5,102,733 4,350,064 5,064,633 
444,610 375,403 400,031 404,031 392,191 412,203 
3:209,441 | 3,175,410 | 3,220,782 | 3,059,743 | 255574475 3,012,974 
2,161,201 1,857,284 1,912,589 1,820,998 ‘alain 1,800,312 
74,800 63,501 66,569 67,155 46,750 75,617 
374,848 359,111 363,005 337,958 282,992 317,172 
1,228 1,006 1,047 Dh 8 cdésnse S cancases 
612,962 559,858 569,735 552,073 534,603 543.578 
601,935 586,004 587,968 552,278 498,998 544,888 
229,998 152,319 160,764 148,160 130,526 146,817 
106,124 52,660 56,252 56,815 144.354 60,724 
137,312 68,705 90,686 90,605 109,287 96,791 
21.994 14,120 16,563 14,907 5,942 145725 
35,676,042 20,919,506 | 22,750,955 19.575:90S2 | cece cece 20,148,273 
3,015,261 2,910,261 2,950,900 2,887,456 1,641,307 2,883,903 
2,442,414 2,164,742 2,236,936 1,889,764 1,562,221 1,880,148 
39343,910 | 2,881,227 | 3,002,853 | 2,568,640 1,833,884 2,591,858 
2,328,498 2,179,317 2,226,343 2,182,039 1,352,766 2,215,724 
2,397,982 1,870,190 1,936,051 1,548,841 1,324,298 1,654,152 
3,157,090 887,912 9345763 787,444 1,514,841 809,342 
4,649,378 34150,890 3,329,299 35129,541 357595727 3,165,229 
3,481,506 3,109,541 3,189,032 2,363,072 2,258,682 2,475,829 
1,410,534 124,375 140,492 112,112 384,048 127,755 
2,287,875 163,435 194,395 173,205 1,943,688 176,875 
2,823,652 441,831 532,659 465,650 2,034,758 524,904 
453375342 £,035,785 2,077,232 1,468,188 3,284,018 1,642,554 
3,883,662 15331986 2,288,477 1,953,949 eooerre 1,859,568 
683,139 599,782 621,430 514,606 306,173 510,412 
645.617 421,185 452,771 391,556 243,348 392,362 
85,353 51,108 66,816 59.974 49.847 58,401 
99,261 38,593 43,660 42,228 54,902 49599 
97,136 19,152 25,227 23,726 25,405 23,878 
938,024 | 237,204 599,894 464,438 311,150 442,415 
695,313 | 58,181 333»297 333807 | cccccces 252,172 
400,393 | 20,295 40,198 40,198 soaked en 47,667 
239,426 | 88,396 105.184 83,926 138,845 82,662 
7,051,123 2,721,847 2,824,961 3,078,615 3,141,435 
875,712 265,325 267,751 289,492 361,923 285,096 
380,769 121,793 123,699 140,275 271,961 143,140 
952,314 546,708 569,936 592,904 776,321 617,233 
87.35 58,555 63,268 70,683 38,310 79s205 
92,674 63,770 66,900 67,435 27,624 70,938 
388,043 311,189 313,654 304,307 194,341 307,028 
292,134 124,787 124,923 118,752 157,480 127,608 
513,656 274,909 281,535 316,079 215,958 328,377 
497,139 | 212,841 220,524 298,700 | 303,794 298,948 
731,823 | 275,278 283,384 323,738 | 637,190 333,53 
2,239,601 | 466,692 509,387 556,250 1,708,087 559,325 
oS re 19 MGs cisesdue Pete ee: 
78 15 15 BEL cacccces f kceecses 
| 
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becomes at once apparent when we review the figures for the 
different states. In certain western states, notably Kansas, the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, and Minnesota, the crop of wild and prairie 
grasses always constitute the larger part of the hay crop. In 
California the same is true of grains cut green for hay. If, now, 
correspondents of the department in those states had understood 
in 1899 that their returns were to exclude these principal hay 
crops of their localities, they could not have reported anything 
like the acreage they did. Glancing at the returns for 1901, as 
given for hay in the states already mentioned, it appears that 
the decrease in acreage must, if the figures of the department 
were correct, have been stupendous. In California an acreage 
of only 550,325 for Ig0I, as against 1,708,087 for 1899, is 
reported; in South Dakota only 176,875, as against 1,943,688; in 
Nebraska only 524,904, as against 2,034,758; and in Kansas 
only 1,642,554, as against 3,284,018. Had there been any such 
agricultural revolution in the West and far Southwest as was 
thus indicated? Had the correspondents of the Agricultural 
Department discovered far reaching changes in agriculture 
unknown to other persons? The facts are against such a sup- 
position. Moreover, when an examination of the hay crop for 
California is made by counties, it appears that in many places 
almost the only hay crop consists of grains cut green. In that 
section of the country, as well as in the northwestern states 
referred to, it would seem that the correspondents of the Agricul- 
tural Department, in giving their estimates, must have had_ in 
mind precisely the classes of hay which, on the basis of esti- 
mate now announced, are said to have been excluded. There is 
no other way in which to account for the enormously higher 
estimates of the Agricultural Department relative to the acreage 
given up to hay in these states in 1899, as compared with that 
reported by the department for 1901. The figures for Kansas are 
certainly inexplicable, if the department’s estimates for IgoI 
exclude forage as well as grasses cut green and prairie grasses. 
Then, too, a further comparison between the figures of the depart- 
ment and those of the Census Bureau, with reference to the great 
hay producing states of the North Atlantic division, shows many 
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wide divergences hardly to be accounted for otherwise than by 
a reclassification of hay effected in the offices of the Statistical 
Division of the Agricultural Department, and not by the Cor- 
respondents of that department acting on their own responsibility. 
It would seem that the statistician must have been mistaken in 
his statement that the estimates of the correspondents were not 
intended to include the hay crops just referred to. Ifa reclassi- 
fication actually occurred in the way that has just been suggested 
he might, however, claim a justification from precedent. It is 
not many years since a statistician of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, on finding that a table furnished by him under the caption, 
“Animals on Farms and Ranges” agreed, not with the census 
returns for the same items, but only with those for ‘Animals on 
Farms,”’ cut the Gordian knot of the disagreeable situation in 
which he found himself by merely omitting from the caption of 
his table the words ‘‘and Ranges,’ leaving the table to represent 
“Animals on Farms’’—a masterpiece of skill in the adjustment 
of statistics. 

In dealing with the figures for live stock, a peculiar problem is 
presented. The live-stock figures of the Agricultural Department 
long ago got into a hopeless tangle. How fully the problems 
connected with them were recognized by the statistician of the 
department may be seen from an announcement embodied in the 
Year-Book for 1900 (p. 824). That announcement read as follows: 

Pending the forthcoming publication of the census report on live stock, 
which will be used for the verification or correction of the department’s figures 
for the year 1go00, the statistician has temporarily discontinued his own esti- 
mates of the number and value of farm animals. 


The department has, in fact, published no statistics for swine 
since January 1, 1899, or for other animals since January 1, 
1900, and it is understood that the statistician is working upon 
the live-stock problem at the present moment, but that grave 
difficulties are being experienced in giving any semblance of 
probability to the department’s earlier returns. 

Certain important questions stand out conspicuously in study- 


ing the live-stock figures. How important it is that the real 
nature and origin of the trouble should be understood can pos- 
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sibly be realized only by those traders who have occasion to 
make constant use of the returns furnished by the department, 
and by those who have made a serious study of the subject. 
The two points about which the main difficulty seems to center 
at the present time are found in the statistics for sheep on farms 
and ranges, and for oxen and other cattle on farms and ranges. 
Going back to the census of 1890, it appears that in 1893, after 
the statistics of the eleventh census had become available, cer- 
tain adjustments of some of the figures were probably made by 
the statistician of the Agricultural Department. The precise 
statistical situation with regard to these kinds of cattle may be 
best seen by arranging some of the figures as follows : 


OXEN AND OTHER CATTLE ON FARMS AND RANGES. 


A comparative exhibit of the number reported by the census June 1, 1890, and by 
the statistician of the Department of Agriculture January, 1890 and 1893: 
































CENsus. STATISTICIAN, 
STATEs. 
1890. 1890 1893. 

North Atlantic Division....... 2,110,663 25359,476 2,239,336 
South Atlantic Division........ 2,520,641 2,615,089 2,512,174 
South Central Division......... 11,670,489 9,955,006 9,215,067 
Western Division. 2.6... cccese 8,474,615 8,239,994 7,902,489 
North Central Division......... 16,360,434 13,679,459 14,085,130 
EOP OC CCC CS FETE 968,554 986,601 845,512 
Se ree ree 932,621 9573843 1,063,531 
co, ETE TEC OCT 1,975,233 1,713,966 1,538,003 
ee ee 549,160 547,716 463,134 
Ee ee 855,327 805,170 820,236 
errr rere 779,671 617,256 648,365 
| eC eC Tres 3,397,132 2,577,161 2,704,342 
Era re 2,118,640 1,515,935 1,831,856 
hie ne, Le 193,585 Sandee 255,680 
ee ee 506,712 822,017 389,500 
Pr er ee 1,637,552 1,306,372 1,566,236 
EE OE Eee ee er 2,446,247 1,829,422 1,958,735 
errr 41,136,842 36,849,024 35,954,196 








In looking over these tables, the first question which natu- 
rally rises in the mind of the student is this: Did the Division 
of Statistics ever accept and adjust its figures for oxen and other 
neat cattle with those of the eleventh census, and, if so, when? 
If it did, what is the explanation of the wide difference between 
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SHEEP ON FARMS AND RANGES. 


A comparative exhibit of the number reported by the census June 1, 1890, and by 
the statistician of the Department of Agriculture January, 1890 and 1893: 


























CENSUS. STATISTICIAN, 
STATES, } | Siete: 
1890. | 1890. 1893. 

— | 
North Atlantic Division........ 4,133,027 3,817,302 4,162,925 
South Atlantic Division........ 2,445,386 2,168,321 2,518,694 
North Central Division ........ 12,332,154 11,901,259 14,130,619 
South Central Division......... 7,027,197 6,984,688 7,350,907 
Western Division............. 14,938,548 19,464,302 19,110,408 
DORN ng Raddee Sena wade 2,352,886 1,989,845 2,528,098 
bh, TOT T 712,520 1,017,373 1,198,567 
SR coardiehencacdeaaeee 896,810 1,783,891 1,231,484 
BOO BOOB oo 6:8. ce ccdiscene 2,474,494 3,092,736 2,730,082 
BUGGER 6066.64 suveseceseees 515,136 698,404 580,879 
Ss inten ceennded saa see's } 1,936,906 2,055,900 2,117,577 
PE atiacawe aocnawews 273,469 700,986 555,181 
| rer ree Se ee 357,712 487,357 764,262 
OE TUTE TOOT 265,267 73,060 823,825 
tO PTT Terre er | 1,780,312 2,929,830 2,456,077 
oe ee Peete naar 3,373,036 | 4,035,120 4,124,376 
ere eee 40,876,312 | 44,336,072 47,273,553 





j 





the figures of the census and those of the statistician as revealed 
in the foregoing comparative statement? If it never accepted 
the census figures, what was the reason for such non-accept- 
ance ? 

It is clear that, starting with a basis which, as appears from 
the above table for oxen, was about 5,000,000 short of the census 
number in 1893, and keeping the system of percentages used 
during the preceding decade, it must be expected that this diver- 
gence would increase at a compound ratio, and that the immense 
discrepancy which now exists would be an absolutely unavoid- 
able and necessary outcome. The inference from the table for 
oxen seems to be that the adjustments were made, or partially 
made, with the eleventh census in some few groups of states, 
but that in the main agricultural states, where cattle were 


extensively raised, the discrepancy was perpetuated. 

Referring to the table just given for sheep, the query arises 
why, although the figures of the census were accepted in 1893, 
(after the returns had become available) for the north Atlantic, 
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the south Atlantic, and the south central groups of states, they 
were not accepted for the western states. It might be answered 
that in some instances in the western states the number of sheep 
on ranges had been estimated by the census, just as it had been 
by the Agricultural Department, and that the latter department 
felt quite as fully justified in retaining its own estimates of sheep 
on ranges as in accepting the estimates of the census for the 
same facts. This, however, would not explain the divergence 
to be noted in regard to sheep in the north central division of 
states, a divergence of no small importance, as may be seen 
from the tables already given. 

The statistical difficulties just sketched are not all. When 
we consider the tables of average values of sheep, horses, 
mules, and other animals reported by the Division of Statistics, 
we enter upon a field in which there appears to be little continu- 
ity and uniformity in the figures furnished by the department. 
Here also the problem of reconciling discrepancies—this 
time between the department’s own figures for different years — 
presents itself. In all such inquiries the first and most necessary 
point upon which to gain assurance is whether the returns fur- 
nished for successive years relate to precisely the same facts or 
phenomena. In the present instance, the inquiry which thrusts 
itself to the front is this: ‘Has any portion of the varia- 
tions been caused by a change in the classes of animals 
included in the reports of the Division of Statistics?” Of 
course, the change in classification, if there was any, would natu- 
rally occur in the case of young animals. Briefly stated, a doubt 
might arise in the minds of enumerators as to when an animal 
was to be counted. Manifestly the earliest point at which a 
young animal could be counted would be at the time of its birth. 
But animals just born might be reckoned as of small value prior 
to the time when it appeared certain how many of them would 
continue to live. Some authorities think that young animals, as 
such, ought not to be counted below the age at which they have 
a market value as food, or as animals to be reared. Of course, 
estimates might differ as to the best age to be selected for such 
a division of animals, and doubtless ages would differ as between 
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different animals, were the selection to be made on closely and 
accurately defined principles. Roughly speaking, however, a 
year is a sufficient time within which to judge of the worth of 
young animals, and the question of enumeration practically 
reduces itself to this: 

Shall animals below a year in age be reckoned as animals? 
Shall they not be reckoned under a separate classification as 
young animals? Inasmuch as the birth of animals in many 
instances takes place most largely at specified seasons, it is clear 
that a difference in classification, either between the census 
and the Agricultural Department, or between the correspondents 
of the Agricultural Department for different years might result 
in great variations in the returns of the two bureaus. 

To make this inquiry concrete we may ask: Did the Division 
of Statistics in the figures before us include in any years animals 
less than a year old, and did it in other years omit them? An 
answer to this question may go a good way toward resolving the 
difficulties already outlined. 

A close study of the figures of the department seems to indi- 
cate that animals below a year in age were always included. It 
appears that the average value of sheep is given for those which 
were less than a year old, as well as for those which were more 
than a year, and by no process of average can the values quoted 
in the Year-Books be justified for sheep except by supposing 
that the young animals referred to were actually included. 
This also is the statement of authoritative persons in the 
Agricultural Department, although the statistical division has 
several times refused to explain the basis upon which its 
estimates for animals was made up, or to indicate distinctly 
whether those below a year old were actually taken in 
by the earlier estimates. Granting that the figures of the 
Agricultural Department actually include young animals, the 
question arises whether at the present time the difficulties in 
harmonizing the livestock figures of the Department of Agri- 
culture with those of the Census Bureau may not be due to 
changes in classification. It would appear that, since 1897, the 


Division of Statistics has ceased the publication of detailed esti- 
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mates of the average value of animals of various ages. Whether 
this was due to the change in character of the animals included 
in these estimates it would be extremely interesting to ascertain. 
How important this point might become will be realized when 
account is taken of the difference between the date for which the 
census figures are gathered and that for which the returns of the 
Agricultural Department are made. The census figures repre- 
sent conditions on June I, while those of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment are for January 1. During these intervening months many 
changes in animals are caused by the slaughter of old ones and 
the birth of young, so that here apparently there is a suggestion 
of the reason for some variations. How far the great diver- 
gence which now exists between the two bureaus is due to the 
errors made in 1890 and the succeeding years, and how far to a 
jumble in classification is a matter which can be decided only 
by a historical review of the live-stock methods of the Agricul- 
tural Department. In a Washington letter to the New York 
Fournal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin* that history was 
sufficiently outlined in the following passage: 


In 1860 the census secured individual reports of live stock from farmers, 
and estimates by the marshals of all live stock in their districts not thus 
reported on farms. These estimates of the marshals included all live stock 
on ranges, in cities, in stock yards, or in transit. About 1864 a statistician, 
with assistants, was appointed by the commissioner of agriculture. Among 
the duties of that statistician was the preparation of annual estimates of the 
number of each class of live stock. In arranging for those estimates the sta- 
tistician used as his basis the combined reports and estimates of the preceding 
census. Those estimates were corrected in January, 1872, by the census 
reports and estimates of 1870. Those census reports and estimates were in 
their character essentially the same as in 1860. The statistician, in his report 
for 1871, uses the following language with reference to his estimates, explain- 
ing the difference between the census reports of animals on farms and his 
estimates of all live stock : 


‘As the census schedules provide only for enumeration of domestic ani- 
mals on farms, an estimate of farm animals in cities and stock yards has also 
been included, as large numbers pastured on public lands, especially in the 
Pacific states and in the territories. Less than half the cattle and sheep of 
the territories are returned by marshals under the present census law.” 


* September 19, 1902. 
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An examination by states of the figures of the statistician, and a compari- 
son of the same with those of the census, show that those of the statistician 
included all live stock, those on farms, in cities, and on the range. Hence 
the designation adopted as the title to the table of animals made use of by 
the statistician nearly every year prior to 1883. This was ‘table showing 
the estimated total number and total value of each kind of live stock.” 

The statistician in accepting the census figures of 1870 and adjusting his 
estimates thereto, as explained above, had to make considerable changes in 
his estimates for the number of sheep, dropping the same about 9,000,000. 
The changes for other animals in the country as a whole were inconsiderable, 
although there were marked changes in a few states. 

The census of 1880 included reports of individual farmers, as in all pre- 
ceding years. It also secured and published estimates of certain classes of 
animals on ranges, but prepared no reports or estimates of live stock in cities 
and towns and not on farms. The statistician made his figures to conform 
with those of the census, and thus included, after January, 1883, animals on 
farms and ranges only. The title of his table for animals was changed. 
For 1884 to 1877, it was “Table showing the estimated number of animals 
on farms, total value of all kinds and average price.” In 1888 the table was 
changed by inserting ‘and ranches” after farms, and this continued to be 
used until 1896, when the words ‘and ranches” were dropped and other 
changes made. For most of the time since that year the title has been 
“Number, average price, and total value of farm animals in the United 
States.” 

Though the word “ranch” or “range”’ was not used in the title before 
1888, the statistician does use that word in his statements embodied in the 
text for some of the years. Such statements clearly show, as does a com- 
parison of census figures with those of the statistician, that in all years the 
Statistician, after 1883,. included in his estimates the animals on ranges, but 
not those in cities. 

The census having published in 1891 its figures for horses and mules on 
farms and for all range states, the statistician, as he states in his report 
February 12, 1892, adjusted his estimates to the census of farms and ranges 
for horses and mules. An adjustment was made for sheep, cattle, and swine 
in 1893 in some of the states, but in others the statistician does not seem to 
accept the census figures. 

A careful analysis and comparison of the sheep statistics of the two offices 
show that the statistician of agriculture practically accepted the census 
figures for all states in which the shepherds did not use the public domain or 
range. In those states and territories, particularly those of the western 
division, the statistician practically adhered to his own figures and paid but 
little attention to those of the census. For the range states and territories 


the census had obtained returns of the sheep and other animals on farms, 
and estimates for some of those states and territories of the animals on 
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ranges. The statistician seemingly deems his estimates as trustworthy as 
those of the census, and hence did not make any change in his figures or 
adapt them in any way to those of the census. Thus the census reported 
for the eleven states and territories of the western division, 10,806,999 sheep 
on farms, and a total of 14,938,548 on farms and ranges. This was for June, 
1890. The statistician for the same states and territories, January 1, pre- 
ceding, had estimated the total as 19,464,502, or 4,500,000 more. In Janu- 
ary, 1893, he modified this, only to bring it to 19,110,408. Here we have 
one case where for a wide territory the statistician of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment did not accept the figures of the census as a basis for his future esti- 
mates, the apparent reason being that a large part of the census figures for 
those states were estimates, and the statistician preferred the estimates made 
by his division to those of another bureau. 

The statistician had at the same time, at the close of 1892, taken the 
figures of the census, readjusting his estimates for oxen and other neat cattle. 
An examination of his figures as published for 1893, and a comparison of the 
same with those of the census, makes it plain that the statistician accepted 
the census farm reports only in a portion of the nation, In the north central 
states the census enumerators found a total, June 1, 1890, of 16,360,434 
animals on farms and ranges, of which only 29,033 were on ranges. The 
preceding January the statistician estimated for these states only 13,679,459, 
and for January, 1893, after the census figure were available, his estimate 
was only 14,035,130. The most marked case of rejection of census figures 
and the maintenance of his own estimates is found in lowa. The census 
reported 3,397,132 oxen and other cattle. The statistician, the preceding 
January, reported 2,577,161. For January,1891, he reported 2,680,247; for 
January, 1892, 2,707,059, and January, 1893, after receiving the census 
report, only 2,704,342. In like manner the census for Kansas reported 
2,446,247. The statistician in 1890 estimated only 1,829,422, and in Janu- 
ary, 1893, after the census figures were available, only 1,958,735. 

The continued use of his own estimates instead of the census figures of 
oxen and other cattle made a difference in the nation of about 5,000,000, and 
for the great cattle-growing north central states of nearly 3,000,000. This 
was the basic error of the statistician in 1893, the year in which he is sup- 
posed to start all his calculations from the census. The census figures of 
1890 demonstrated that the statistician’s methods had, prior to that time, 
produced an error of nearly 5,000,000 in the preceding decade, but instead 
of correcting that error it was preserved asa virtue and continued for the 
next decade, and the result is shown that the census reports in the north 
central states 14,803,628 other caitle one year old and 7,309,187 calves, or a 
total of 22,112,815 where the statistician reported January 1 preceding only 
12,087,833. Making allowance for the variation that actually does take 
place between January I and June I, owing to the slaughter of old and the 
birth of young animals, it may be said that the error in the division of 
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Statistics is approximately that represented by the difference between 
18,000,000 and 12,000,000. This error of 1goo practically all grew out of 
the refusal or neglect of the statistician to be guided by the census figures of 
1890, and the error of 25 per cent. of that year became one substantially 
of 50 per cent. ten years later. As the statistician in charge since 1897 was 
the gentleman in charge of the cersus of agriculture in 18go, it is inexplica- 
ble how the old error of the statistician’s office has been allowed to continue 
and to grow with the passage of years. The error of 5,000,000 in the 
reported number of oxen and other cattle for the whole nation in 1890 has 
become, by 1900, about 14,000,000, allowing for a variation in the number of 
neat cattle between January and June of about 7,500,000. 

A large part of this blunder seems to be a direct result or the refusal or 
neglect of the statistician of the Agricultural Department to be guided by 
the census of 1890. Another part is chargeable to the census of that and 
preceding years. The inquiries of those census years were so formed that 
no one could tell them from the published data whether any or all young 
animals were enumerated with the older ones. The census itself did not 
give any definite information upon the subject. The significance of the 
census figures for other neat cattle of 1890 is vastly different if the 14,000,000 
calves of that year are or are not included with the 14,000,000 other neat 
cattle reported by it. 

We have thus seen that the Department of Agriculture has 
practically confessed the breakdown of its statistics with regard 
to live stock. A similar confession has been made in the case of 
tobacco. Shortly after the present statistician assumed office, 
he discontinued the publication of figures for that crop, and since 
then has not attempted further specific and detailed inquiry into 
the subject. Why this step was taken may easily be seen by 
a brief study of the tobacco statistics of the department, The 
following table represents the returns for tobacco furnished by 
the department in the Year-Book for 1898. 

From a study of this table several things are at once appar- 
ent. Running the eye down the column of figures, the student 
is at once struck with the fact that a general and very consider- 
able decrease in the production of tobacco is noticeable for 
several years prior to the close of the statistics. That such a 
tendency is wholly out of harmony with the facts in the case, 
even a superficial student of the tobacco situation must be well 
aware. Both the production and the consumption of tobacco 
in this country are notoriously on the increase. A falling off, 
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| Topacco, 
YEAR aa ff iri 
| Area | Production Value 
| (in Acres). (in Pounds), (in Dollars). 

eee | 520,107 | 388,128,684 37,398,393 
- . eeearewe | 494,333 | 313,724,000 29,572,660 
ee | 427,189 | 320,982,000 29,822,873 
a, Ee | 481,101 | 273,775,000 25,520,065 
a | 330,668 250,628,000 24,010,018 
Se | 350,769 | 263,196,100 23,292,645 
re | 416,512 | 342,304,000 31,647,817 
3: Se 480,878 372,810,000 28,421,703 
ee | 281,662 178,355,000 21,066,515 
3 eee 559,049 | 379,347,000 26,453,881 
EE 540,457 381,002,000 25,923,894 
Bsticncm, Covance’ |b gagmeetase, dA oneaeewes 
r878........1 §42j850 392,546,700 22,093,240 
ee 492,100 391,278,350 22,727,524 
Ee | 602,516 446,296,889 36,414,615 
Spree 646,239 449,880,014 43,372,336 
er 671,522 513,077,558 43,189,950 
1883........ 638,739 451,545,041 40,455,362 
| ee 724,668 541,504,000 44,160,151 
ee 752,520 562,736,000 43,265,598 
See 750,210 532,537,000 39,468,218 
SER 598,620 386,240,000 40,977,259 
ee 747,326 565,795,000 43,666,665 
ee 695,301 488,256,619 32,396,740 
eRe ee 722,198 522,215,116 43,100,532 
I8Q1........ 742,945 556,877,039 47,492,584 
Se 725,195 498,621,686 46,728,959 
eee 702,952 483,023,963 39,155,442 
err 523,103 406,678,385 27,760,739 
ee | 633,950 491,544,000 35,574,220 
| re | 594,749 403,004,320 24,258,070 
| eres b thememe, f weoeeewsse =f Reneeeass 








therefore, in the production of tobacco from 563,000,000 pounds 
in 1885, to 403,000,000 pounds in 1896, must be reckoned an 
absurdity. As a matter of fact, it is clearly shown to be such 
by the following table which gives the amount of tobacco 
exported as indicated by the statistics of the Treasury Bureau 
of Statistics, and the amount consumed as indicated by the 
returns of the Internal revenue office. 

The absurdity of the discrepancy thus revealed is even greater 
than at first sight appears. It should be remembered that the 
statistics of the Agricultural Department are given for the 
product on the farm. Everyone is of course, familiar with the 
fact that tobacco suffers a serious shrinkage before it reaches the 
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POUNDS, OF DOMESTIC TOBACCO, INCLUDING EXPORTS, AND CON- 
SUMPTION IN MANUFACTURES: 1879-1900. 





| | For CALENDAR YEAR FOLLOWING THE ONE NAMED. 
| 
Domestic Tosacco | ———— 




















47, | SONSUMED AND | 
— | “anon. ; | Exported | Net Import of] Seeveuet by 
(Domestic). | Foreign Leaf. (Total) 

a = a | tae 
ee 668,978,632 308,743,593 26,038,067 | * 386,27 3,106 
. , Cee 662,818,341 305,033,235 | 21,377,778 379,162,884 
Pe wexa cans 698,532,639 346,823,677 15,430,348 367,139,310 
_. eee 610,860,256 269,966,833 8,984,314 | 349,877,73 
«ER 632,089,413 281,074,422 | 11,069,640 | 362,084,631 
Serer 612,171,397 300,047,087 | 17,491,250 | 329,614,960 
DOs wascedes 609,975,591 293,637,217 28,295,514 344,633,888 
Re 621,507,952 304,797,808 | 23,122,539 | 339,832,683 
Sere 587,784,776 277,258,871 20,451,407 331,007,312 
ea | 590,179,303 | 259,410,020 | 25,339,653 | 356,108,936 
1890 $77,832,455 | 246,137,301 an 349,939,199 
1889..... .-+| 555,054,048 | 255,427,121 | 6,792,826 326,419,753 
. es 569,841,023 | 265,693,100 22,346, 741 | 326,494,664 
1887.........] 484,830,133 216,673,665 15,431,708 | 283,588,176 
I 543,900,132 260, 04947; 1S55 18,026,894 300,979,871 
ee 588,461,089 313,311,017 14,103,052 | 289,253,124 
ME. Sena eeus 550,397,262 | an 514,345 15.516.426 | 285,399,343 
1883.........] 451,176,211 | | 7209,041,923 11,996,171 254,130,459 
SEES. cccceces] SRS | 239,584,814 14,280,539 | 277,982,013 
ee 456,705,582 | 225,525,793 10,355,171 | 241,534,960 
1880.........| 455,065,396 | 218,244,309 8,745,679 245,566,766 
eee 433,428,777 | 225,737,072 8,774,233 3 216,465,338 

| 
stage where it can be exported, or is subject to taxation. If, 
therefore, the figures given in the last table were placed upon 
the same basis as those furnished by the Division of Statistics 
in the Agricultural Department, the variation would be enor- 





mously heightened. In short, there is no crop in which the 
inefficiency of the methods pursued by the Department of Agri- 
culture seems to stand out more clearly than in the case of 
tobacco, as is shown both by the fact that the statistics seem to 
have been discontinued and by the further fact that they vary 
so widely from what is known concerning the tobacco situa- 
tion. Of late years all that the Department of Statistics seems 


* Return from manufacturers for 1901 not received; preliminary estimates used. 
? After July, 1883, exports include also “skins and trimmings ;” before that date, 


“leaf only.” 


3 No returns published earlier than 1880. 
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to have done is to furnish a reprint of returns supplied by the 
Internal Revenue Office and the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. 
Of course, these returns, as already remarked, do not represent, 
even approximately, tobacco on the farm. 

In this connection, we may take account of the figures 
reported by the census on this same subject. According to the 
census figures for 1899, the amount of tobaccco grown was 
868,163,275 pounds, while the amount consumed in factories 
and exported, as shown by the table already given, was, in 1900 
(the year immediately following the crop year of the census) 
only 668,978,632. In other words, an excess of about 200,- 
000,000 pounds was reported. This excess requires explanation, 
if the census figures are not to be discredited. The writers of 
the text relating to tobacco in the twelfth census have largely, 
however, accounted for it. We cannot do better than to quote 
from Part II, Vol. VI, of the census. 


The farmers report the weight of their tobacco after it has been cured. 
After curing the tobacco is sold by the farmers to the leaf dealers who dry 
and ‘‘sweat’’ the leaf, as the process is popularly called, and in drying, a 
considerable portion of the weight is lost. This loss has been variously esti- 
mated at from 15 to 20 percent. The loss by drying is unquestionably the 
main cause of the difference between the quantity of tobacco reported by the 
farmers and that of the aggregate quantity of domestic tobacco used by 
manufacturers and the quantity exported. There are, however, a number of 
minor losses that should be mentioned. The most important of these is that 
caused by the stemming of the tobacco that is shipped to England. This 
loss has been estimated at about 3.5 per cent. of the total weight of the 
tobacco crop of the country. There is also a small annual loss by fire, 
and, so far as statistics of the crop are concerned, a small loss due to 
home consumption by farmers and the sale of tobacco to their neigh- 
bors. The per cent. of loss due to each of these causes is about one- 
half of 1 per cent. Every time the tobacco is handled, from the time it 
leaves the farmer until it assumes its final form in cigars or manufactured 
tobacco, there is a loss of weight. Further, some of the tobacco grown in 
1899 was not sold at the date of enumeration in 1g00, and it is possible that 
the farmers may have overestimated its weight. 


That this explanation covers the ground is perhaps not wholly 
certain, pending a furthur study of tobacco conditions. It 
deserves to be noted, however, that Mr. Milton Whitney, of the 
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Department of Agriculture, accounts very satisfactorily for a 
large part of the variation, somewhat on the lines mentioned by 
the census in the quotation already given, and that his testimony, 
so far as it goes, must be granted the highest authority. Inthe 
New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin,’ Mr. 
Whitney’s views were given substantially as follows: 

We export about 90,000,000 pounds of tobacco to England each year, and it 
is there subjected toso heavy a duty on entering that country that dealers esteem 
it highly desirable to eliminate as much waste as possible from the shipment, 
and to see that no more moisture is contained in it than can possibly be 
helped. For this reason the tobacco is stemmed and very carefully dried 
before being exported to England. Mr. Whitney thinks that there may pos- 
sibly be 30,000,000 pounds of shrinkage from these causes, so that the 
g0,000,000 pounds reported by the internal revenue office would be 120,000,- 
ooo pounds as reported by the farmers. Then, again, there is great loss in 
weight by shrinkage in the tobacco used for cigars and cigarettes, owing to 
fermentation. Probably as much as 30,000,000 pounds is thus lost in getting 
the 120,000,000 pounds of cigar and cigarette tobacco which is reported by 
the internal revenue office, so that when this leaves the farm it is nearer 150,- 
000,000 pounds. Thus 60,000,000 pounds’ discrepancy are accounted for, 
and Mr. Whitney hinted that similar causes of difference might be found 
sufficient to make 100,000,000 pounds in all. 

This, however, still leaves 100,000,000 pounds to be accounted for, and Mr. 
Whitney suggests a possible source for this discrepancy also. The census 
returns are taken for June 1. Now, on that date it is seldom that the crop 
has been sold by the farmers; usually it is largely in storehouses. The 
figures given by farmers to census enumerators would, therefore, be merely 
estimates — estimates which would be almost certain to be too high, because 
of a natural tendency to overestimate the amount on hand and because of the 
tendency of the tobacco to lose weight while stored. 


On the whole, it appears probable that the discrepancy 
apparently to be noted between the census and the treasury 
returns is explained. But whether this be true or not, it is per- 
fectly certain that the inefficiency of the methods of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as relates to tobacco is abundantly confessed. 

A rather different situation appears when we come to consider 
the figures for cotton furnished by the two statistical bureaus 
now under consideration. According to the twelfth census, the 
amount of cotton baled (commercial bales) was 9,534,707 bales 


*For May 12, 1902. 
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in 1899. On the other hand, the statistics furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture for the same year showed 9,142,838 
bales. The acreage reported by the census was 24,275,101, 
while the acreage reported by the Department of Agriculture 
was 23,403,497. In other words, there appears to be a discrep- 
ancy between the two bureaus amounting, roughly, to 400,000 
bales and 870,000 acres. Comparing this discrepancy with the 
discrepancies existing in other crops, the variation does not 
seem to be extravagant. It amounts to but a few per cent. and 
is, one might think, quite excusable, in view of the fact that a 
process of estimate must be employed by the department. In 
drawing our conclusions, however, it should be recollected that 
a severe standard of judgment must be applied in the case of 
cotton. As the twelfth census expresses it: 

The collection of statistics of the cotton crop has never been attended by 
any great difficulty, and statistics of no agricultural product are more reliable 
than those of cotton. The entire crop of each year is sold. The farmer 
knows exactly the quantity grown and the price received for it, whereas a 
considerable quantity of most other crops is consumed upon the farm and the 
quantity and value are estimated. 

The fact that the statistics of the Department of Agriculture 
have attained a degree of correctness has been the cause of some 
self-gratulation on the part of the officers of that department. 
Ina letter written by Hon. James Wilson, secretary of agriculture, 
to Senator W. B. Allison,’ at a time when it was proposed to vest 
the Division of Manufactures in the Census Bureau with author- 
ity to collect regular returns concerning cotton ginning, the fol- 
lowing rather florid claim was put forward: 

In October, 1899, however, two special field agents (a number subse- 
quently increased to four) were appointed and various new sources of infor- 
mation were made available, it being the duty of such field agents to watch 
carefully the development of each important crop throughout the entire 
period of its growth, and to keep in close touch with the best-informed opinion 
in regard to conditions and prospects. The result of this addition to the 
department's crop-reporting service was quickly seen in its preliminary esti- 
mate of the cotton crop of the year 1899-1900, which, though made as early 
as December 1, 1899, proved to be within 1 per cent. of the actual crop, as 
determined by its subsequent movement. 


1 Crop Reporter, March, 1902. 
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The following year the department began the collection of cotton statis- 
tics from ginners, making up for that purpose, through its various agencies, 
the most complete list of ginners that is today in existence. Then followed 
the department’s preliminary estimate of the cotton crop of Igoo-1, which, 
like its immediate predecessor, was subsequently demonstrated to have been 
within one or two bales in each hundred of the crop actually produced. 


As we shall see at a later point in this discussion, the task of 
gathering the ginning figures was, however, assigned to the 
Division of Manufactures in the Census Bureau, and was by it 
begun. These statistics furnish an excellent check upon the 
returns of the Agricultural Department, and representing as they 
do exact conditions, they show most clearly where the defects of 
the Agricultural Department really lie. 

In spite of the fact that the Department of Agriculture has 
prided itself so largely upon its cotton returns, the fact remains 
that there has never been greater dissatisfaction with any figures 
published by the Agricultural Department than with those for cot- 
ton for 1902. This point, however, should be noted: The dissatis- 
faction strongly manifested by cotton experts throughout the 
country during 1902 has been produced by the condition figures of 
the department, its final returns, of course, being not yet made 
up for the year. In a minor degree, there has been dissatisfac- 
tion regarding the reports for acreage given out by the statis- 
tician for the year 1901. The condition reports have failed to 
harmonize with the best figures of commercial estimators, and 
the acreage returns already referred to have not been harmon- 
ized with those of the census. A few words regarding these 
facts must suffice. 

According to the publications of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the cotton returns of that department for a series of years 
last past have been as in the following table. 

We have already seen how far these figures vary from those 
of the census. It has been shown, moreover, that in cotton at 


least there is no ground for very wide discrepancies in reports 
of production. The controversy, in fact, must confine itself 
largely to acreage. The real question between the census and 
the Agricultural Department, therefore, has been whether the 
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ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, ETC., OF COTTON, 1890-1900. 














| Average , 
Year. Acreage. y — rg oy 

| (in bales). 

| 
Pi cwdicees 20,809,053 -42 8,652,597 
ee 20,714,937 -44 9,035,379 
ee ‘| 18,067,924 37 6,700,365 
err 19,525,000 -39 7:549.817 
eee 23,687,950 -42 9,901,251 
er 20,184,808 36 7,161,094 
ee 23,273,209 ye 8,532,705 
eee 24,319,584 -45 | 10,897,857 
re 24,967,295 -45 11,189,205 
ere 23,403,497 -39 9,142,838 - 
re oats | 10,401,453 








department would accept the cotton acreage of the Census 
Bureau or not. After the figures of the census for 1899 had 
been made public and had been given ‘due weight,” the statisti- 
cian of the department remarked (Crop Reporter, June, 1902): 


Adjustments have been made to bring the department’s estimates into 
reasonable conformity with the report of the census, the net result being an 
addition of about 418,000 acres to the estimate of the area planted last year. 
As we have seen, the variation in acreage between the two 


bureaus in 1899 had been several hundred thousand acres in 
excess of the addition of 418,000 acres thus made, and the 
application of percentages in the usual way for the intervening 
period, would not much, if at all, decrease the difference. In 
other words, the Department of Agriculture again refused to 
accept the reports of the census in a subject where even a rela- 
tively slight variation was a matter of the utmost consequence." 


™In June, 1902, the Department of Agriculture issued a formal report estimating 
the total acreage planted in cotton in 1902 as 27,878,000 acres, but failed to give the 
estimated acreage for each state. The absence of such detailed estimates in June or 
since then have caused comment. On p. 3 of the printed report of June, 1902, is a 
table of statistics in reference to grain and cotton crops of previous years, headed, 
“Crop Statistics Compiled from Previous Reports for Comparison with Report for 
June 1.” Under “Cotton” in this table is a column headed “Area Harvested in 
Year 1901-2,” in which the acreage is given for each state and territory, making a 
total for the country of 27,878,000 acres. The table gives the estimated condition of 
the crops of cotton, wheat, oats, barley, etc., of each state, on June 1, of 1900 and 
1901, but contains no reference whatever to the condition or acreage of grain or other 
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The other point already once mentioned —the dissatisfaction 
with the reports of condition—shows clearly enough that even 
where the department has succeeded by the use of commercial 
statistics in correcting its figures for acreage and production to 
a moderately satisfactory extent, it still has trouble in getting 
from its system of correspondents—the system by which it is 
most characteristically known—reports of condition. How 
extensive would be the errors in its cotton returns, were it to 
depend upon its own resources of information, may be easily 
explained. 


crops for 1902. ‘The text of the report “estimates the total area planted in cotton at 
about three-tenths of I per cent. less than the acreage planted last year,” and adds 
that “adjustments have been made to bring the department’s estimates into reasonable 
conformity with the report of the census, the net result being an addition of about 
418,000 acres to the estimate of the area planted last year. This addition raises the 
estimate of the area planted for 1902-3 to about 27,878,000 acres, or 72,000 acres less 
than the revised area for last year.” 

The department's revised estimates of the acreage for the crop planted in Igo1 


‘ 


was 27,532,000 acres for the entire country. Adding 418,000 to bring it into “reason- 
able conformity” with the census gives 27,950,000 as the total cotton acreage in 
IgOl. 

The official report of the census office giving the acreage of each county, as ascer- 
tained by its local enumerators (who are paid for their services), made the total 
acreage planted in cotton in 1899 amount to 24,275,101 acres. The revised estimate 
by the department issued in December, 1899, made the total acreage of that same 
year 23,521,000 acres. The revised estimate was doubtless made with some care, 
inasmuch as it added 2,695,000 acres to the department’s previous estimate in June of 
that vear; and yet these figures are 754,000 less than those of the census. 

Why the department added only 418,000 to its total acreage instead of 754,000, 
in its laudable desire to get into “reasonable conformity” with the Census Office, is 
one of those things on which it is idle to speculate. No explanation is given. 

Che price of cotton is largely influenced by the actual and anticipated supply. 
Information respecting the acreage planted is useful to farmers, spinners, and dealers 
to enable them to form intelligent conclusions regarding the probable yield under 
given conditions of temperature, rainfall, and cultivation. The acreage is the start- 
ing-point in all calculations respecting the yield, and it is therefore important that 
estimates regarding it should be correctly given during the time the crop is growing. 
After a crop has been grown and marketed, the matter of the acreage ceases to be of 
practical value and becomes merely an academic question in which busy merchants, 
spinners, and farmers take but little interest. The large corrections made by the 
department show its conviction that its previous reports were grossly inaccurate, and 
the official figures of the Census Office prove, not only that the department’s additions 


to its former estimates were justified, but that they were up to 1899 still insufficient by 
754,000 acres.— Cotton Facts, by ALFRED B. SHEPPERSON, Cotton Exchange Building 
(New York, 1902), pp. 11, 13. 
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It is evident that the Agricultural Department has, in the case 
of cotton, an enormous advantage because of the fact that it can 
check its annual reports by means of statistics showing the com- 
mercial movement of the product. As an observer has recently 
expressed it: 

No commodity is followed so closely at every step in its progress from 
the seed-planting to the mill door, as the American cotton crop, and the 
available supplies of no other crop are known with the accuracy which marks 
our information regarding cotton. The trade journals and the cotton 
exchanges expend thousands of dollars annually for information of the move- 
ment during each week in the year. Trained statisticians compile and weigh 
the figures for them. The great railroads are enlisted to return accurate 
records of shipments and bale weights..... No child grows up at its 
mother’s knee with a watchfulness more assiduous, more ceaseless, more 
solicitous than marks the growth of every American cotton crop. 


If, therefore, the Department of Agriculture is to be judged 
in an accurate and righteous way, it must be judged, not upon 
the strength of annual estimates, made up through reliance upon 
commercial returns, but by those figures which most accurately 
represent its own peculiar crop-reporting methods. These, as 
has been said, are the crop reports of condition. If we look at 
the condition report during the past few years, we shall find that 
there has been no correspondence whatever between the final 
crop and the conditions reported. Of course, it is always pos- 
sible to say that conditions materially change after the reports 
are given out. But certainly this could not be the case with the 
final reports as to the condition of cotton. If, for example, the 
Agricultural Department reported a percentage of 50 the week 
before harvesting began, and no unusual conditions have inter- 
vened, we should say that the department was wrong in its esti- 
mates if a normal cotton crop represented by the figure 100 
should be gathered in. 

Of course, this is only a hypothetical example, and no such 
close check could ever be obtained upon the condition reports. 
Yet from any standpoint of general fairness it must appear that 
the condition percentages reported by the department have been 
far out of the range of probability. This has eminently been 
the case during the past two or three years, in spite of the 
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extravagant claims made by the apologists of the department. 
During the past ten years the condition report for September has 
been about 68.7 per cent. of a normal crop,a figure which would 
correspond roughly toa ‘‘normal”’ of some 15 or 16 million bales, 
as judged by the actual crops reported at the end of the year. 
How shall the Agricultural Department explain this discrepancy ? 
One means of doing so has been by a metaphysical interpreta- 
tion of the word ‘‘normal.”” The ordinary mind conceives of a 
“normal” crop as an average, or usual, or fair, or ordinary, or 
satisfactory, crop; the Agricultural Department does none of 
these things, for in the recent report it has described a normal 
crop as one ‘“‘possessing all the elements of perfectness.” If 
that be true and the real normal, according to the Agricultural 
Department’s figures, is 15 or 16 million bales, then we are 
reduced to the startling conclusion that there has never been a 
normal crop, since no cotton crop has ever come anywhere near 
15 million bales. In other words, by agricultural reasoning, the 
normal becomes abnormal and the abnormal normal. 

Even if we should take the department at its word, however, 
and, granting it the privilege of a metaphysical definition of nor- 
mality, should proceed upon the basis thus laid down, difficul- 
ties would still appear. The Agricultural Department reported 
for September, 1902, a cotton-crop condition percentage of about 
58. Comparing this with the condition percentage reported at 
the same time a year ago, and establishing the actual crop of 
Ig0I—2 as the crop corresponding to the condition percentage 
thus reported, it would turn out that the report of the depart- 
ment for September, 1902, indicates a probable crop for 1902-3 
of under g million bales. As against this, the most reliable com- 
mercial estimates have placed the cotton crop to be ginned in 
1902—3 at anywhere from 10 million to 11.5 million bales, usually 
about 10,500,000 bales. But there is still another way of check- 
ing the figures of the Agricultural Department. As has already 
been mentioned in an earlier part of this discussion, the division 
of manufactures in the Census Bureau was vested by the perma- 
nent Census Act, passed in the spring of 1902, with authority to 


take a census of cotton-ginning. This work was begun in the 
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autumn of 1902. The plan by which it was carried out included 
a system of three reports at different intervals during the cotton- 
ginning season and provided for a visit to every cotton ginnery 
in the United States by a special paid agent of the Bureau. 
Upon such returns absolute reliance must be placed. Early in 
November, 1902, the first of this series of reports was published, 
and with it came a set of percentages based upon data furnished 
by the special agents. These percentages expressed the pro- 
portion of the total crop supposed to have already been ginned. 
They were computed by a special method from the returns fur- 
nished by the agents, and did not represent a mere general aver- 
age of the percentage figures returned by these men. The 
returns thus furnished were as follows : 
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From these figures it will appear that the total crop properly 
to be expected by the country for 1902 would not be less than 
10 million bales —a report strikingly at variance with the abnor- 
mally low figures of the Agricultural Department. It needs only 
to be added that the estimates of the department throughout the 
year 1902, as regards cotton, have been universally discredited 
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among commercial men familiar with the movement of the 
staple. Thus it seems that, applying fair and rigid standards 
even to that article in which the Agricultural Department has 
boasted of accuracy in cotton reporting, its statistics turn out to 
raise as many questions as in other lines. 

What has the department to say with reference to this terrible 
record? How has it explained its variation from the census 
figures? It could do so only by countervailing charges intended 
to discredit the efficiency of the census, and to make it appear 
that the returns of that bureau were as worthless as its own figures 
were popularly reputed to be. In the interest of absolute fair- 
ness, it is therefore necessary to review and weigh with care the 
charges unofficially made by the friends of the Agricultural 
Department against the census, in order to see how much weight 
must be assigned to the complaints of inefficiency and inaccur- 
acy urged against the bureau. A discussion of these complaints 
and the history of the investigation by which it was sought to 
test the relative accuracy of our two sets of agricultural statistics 
will form the subject of another paper. 

H. ParKer WILLIs. 


WASHINGTON, D. C,. 


























PASSING OF THE COAL STRIKE. 


TO UNDERTAKE at the present moment, pending deliberations 


THE 


of the commission appointed by the president, any discussion of 
the concrete claims of organized labor, or of the counter 
declarations of employers in the anthracite coal fields, would 
be a work of supererogation. The personnel of the High Com- 
mission, and the exceptional opportunities afforded it for 
ascertaining the true condition of affairs, are a sure guarantee 
that its judgment will be accepted throughout the community as 
final. The high tension to which public sentiment has been 
strained during the past summer is greatly relaxed, and a feeling 
of entire confidence in the ability of the commission to effect a 
fair settlement of conflicting claims prevails. This is in itself 
a most encouraging feature of the present situation, and it is a 
sincere tribute of respect to those who have brought about a 
cessation of industrial warfare and opened the way for concilia- 
tion where a longer deferring of peace bid fair to occasion wide- 
spread disaster and suffering. 

In the adjustment of those special claims upon which the 
president’s commission will shortly pronounce judgment, the 
coal miners and their employers involved in the recent struggle 
may be supposed to be chiefly interested, but certain issues have 
been sharply defined in the course of the strike, which have for 
the community as a whole far greater significance. These 
larger issues do not concern the amount of wages, nor hours of 
labor, nor actual conditions of labor in the coal mines, upon all 
of which matters the community, recognizing that intelligent 
judgment here must rest upon an intimate and complete knowl- 
edge of special conditions, awaits patiently, one may say indif- 
ferently, the judgment of its commission. In the popular 
discussions which have occupied the community during the 
months past, indeed, these concrete issues have been justly 
ignored. Even the parties engaged in controversy have them- 
selves recognized that to a very considerable extent there have 
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been at stake principles affecting the fundamental rights respect- 
ively of labor, of employers, and of the public; and, in so 
far as the concrete issues raised involve general principles, they 
obviously invite general consideration and discussion. 

The recent instance of industrial warfare has not been 
remarkable chiefly for its long duration—there have been 
strikes which have Jasted longer—nor for the great number of 
men involved—as many were involved in the coal strike of 1900 
and in several other strikes of recent years—nor for the 
amount of vested interests directly jeopardized ; but remarkable 
chiefly for the amount of vicarious industrial embarrassment and 


personal suffering occasioned throughout the community for a 


period indefinitely longer than that during which the strike itself 
lasted. Nevertheless, now that an adjustment has been effected, 
the air has cleared, anxiety is allayed and confidence restored 
to a remarkable degree. There is comparatively little rancor 
or bitterness left in the public mind. What is left there is a 
serious conviction that, though individuals may not be held per- 
sonally accountable, something is, nevertheless, fundamentally 
wrong in a condition of affairs which subjects the community to 
any such disastrous experience as that it is now having, and not 
the least noteworthy consequence of the strike is the amount of 
hard thinking which the community has been led to do on intri- 
cate social problems. There has, of course, been elicited an 
effusive declaration of opinions regarding those natural and 
inalienable rights guaranteed under our democratic institutions, 
and appertaining to man, to trade unions, corporations, and 
society; and, as is not uncommonly the case, the character of 
divinity and inalienability has seemed to attach to rights inher- 
ently conflicting. On the whole, it would appear that the 
divine and inalienable character of our natural inheritance has in 
consequence been somewhat impeached. Certainly our social 
philosophies have been somewhat revised. The public is never 
over careful of the logic underlying its conclusions. Its logic 
is a condition of affairs, and a condition of affairs cannot be 
easily put into syllogistic form. To say that the empty coal 
bin has caused us to modify our philosophy is an ignominious 
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admission—but it is true. ‘Our bins are empty,” the com- 
munity has declared; ‘‘winter is at hand. We must have coal. 
If that is undemocratic, socialistic, and oppressive, we must 
have coal nevertheless.’””’ And the community has accordingly 
materially modified its feeling about government interference 
with the exercise of certain ‘rights’ by individuals, organiza- 
tions, and corporations. 

In consequence of this general overhauling of social philos- 
ophies, the mayors of our cities, the governors of our states, 
and the federal government itself have been, and are now being, 
called upon to act in the interests of the public. Municipalities 
are today entertaining petitions for the establishment of munici- 
pal coal and wood yards; experience of the past few months, it 
is urged, has shown the need of protection. Nor is the move- 
ment confined to this country. In Germany, we are told, a 
crusade is on foot against the coal syndicate there, which has, 
it appears, been selling coal cheaper in foreign markets than at 
home. We Americans are too used to that sort of private cor- 
poration tax levy to be roused to any such splendid pitch of 
enthusiasm as German consumers are manifesting. But for all 
that would-be consumers of anthracite coal—and they consti- 
tute a considerable portion of our community — have been some- 
what roused during the past few weeks, and those who have 
heretofore been purblind to the economic fact that there is a 


community interest involved in the proper conduct of every 


industrial enterprise, have had their eyes wonderfully opened. 
It is now as clear as day that the community has a vital interest 
in the proper conduct of the coal business, and the president 
has simply given voice to a common sentiment in declaring this 
fact plainly to the leaders on both sides, assembled for confer- 
ence. The conclusion of our new philosophy is summed up in 
the president’s opening sentences on that occasion: ‘ There 
are,’ he says, ‘three parties affected by the situation in the 
anthracite trade: the operators, the miners, and the general 
public.” The old philosophy, which we have sloughed off, con- 
ceived that there were but two parties concerned in the hiring 
and direction of labor, but during the recent falling out of labor 
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and capital, a third party, keenly alive to the interruption of 
normal industrial activity throughout the community, has become 
unwontedly roused. 

This wrecking of our time-honored social philosophies is an 
exceedingly interesting consequence of the strike, and the 
popular logic underlying the general conclusion that ‘‘something 
ought to be done”’ is an instructive bit of social psychology. 
Those whose social theories regarding labor a few months ago par- 
took of the nature of the absolute — being founded, as they were 
conceived to be, upon that firm rock at the basis of all our institu- 
tions, namely, the axiomatic premise that every man has a right to 
manage his own business—have undertaken to incorporate into 
their philosophy a new premise which has. somewhat upset the 
smooth tenor of their logic. Stated baldly, the course of their 
reasoning runs now something after this fashion: ‘Every man, 
even a coal-mine operator, has a natural and inalienable, if not 
divine, right to manage his own business; the public and John. 
Mitchell have a little something to say about how he shall 
manage it; the government is perfectly justified in interfering ; 
anyway we must have coal.” As regards the wage-earner, the 
logic is equally conclusive. He has a divine right to work or 
not as he chooses; he hasn’t a right to refuse to choose to work 
with non-union labor; the operators ought not, therefore, to 
recognize the Miners’ Union which persecutes non-union labor ; 
they should merely negotiate with its accredited delegates. 
and that is, after all, the 
essential thing—is sound and incontrovertible: we must have 


The conclusion of the whole matter 





coal; and the logic underlying it is felt to be of no practical 
significance. 
The operators have declared their faith no less frankly: ‘““We 


’ 


have a right,” they declare, ‘‘to manage our affairs; mining 
coal is our affair, and we have a right to manage that; the 
government ought to prosecute labor leaders, issue an injunction 
against the Miners’ Union, afford us military protection, and 
leave us entirely alone all the while. The public is bound to 


respect and protect our vested interests, but the public has no 


interests which we are bound to respect. There is nothing to 
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arbitrate. We won't recognize any organization among our 
men, and, if they are not organized, how under heaven can we 
arbitrate or enter into any sort of negotiation with them.” 

To this line of reasoning the miners respond briefly as 
follows: ‘‘We demand arbitration in the name of justice; arbi- 
tration means more pay and less work; we won’t agree to abide 
by the award anyway, if it doesn’t suit us.’’? 

To bring order out of this intellectual chaos is not a simple 
undertaking. It should be kept in mind, however, as a premise 
essentia! in forming an intelligent judgment, that the conditions 
with which we are dealing are peculiar and special, and that it is, 
therefore, entirely unsafe, on the one hand, to carry over con- 
clusions drawn from our recent experience, into other lines of 
industry where other conditions prevail, and, on the other hand, 
equally futile to apply to the anthracite coal-mining industry 
classic economic or social theories, more or less superannuated, 
and based upon experience not in the least germane to that 
industry. What is needed is intelligent comprehension of the 
actual conditions under which labor and capital are engaged in 
exploiting the anthracite coal fields, and it is entirely unwarrant- 
able to institute into a general social philosophy or theory con- 
clusions arrived at in this connection. Popular logic is noto- 
riously faulty. It may be disregarded, but the mandates of 
public opinion may not be disregared with impunity. Public 
opinion is often nebulous and shifty. The public mind labors 
and there is no issue—the mandate is not conceived. Once it 
has gone forth, however, it gathers strength from the very 
resistance which it encounters, and the mandate of public 
opinion during the recent strike has certainly been unambiguous. 
It has been to arbitrate. The inference may not be fairly drawn 
from this, however, as has been so generally done, that the 
community has pronounced in favor of some system of compul- 
sory arbitration of all differences which may arise between labor 
and capital in any industry. 


*At present writing the miners are refusing to return to work where they are 
required to give verbal assurance that they will abide by the decision of the arbitration 
board. 
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The objections which have been raised to arbitration even in 
this instance have been obvious from the first. Arbitration, it 
has been urged, is always one-sided, since labor has no vested 
interests at stake, and has, therefore, nothing to lose, but every- 
thing to gain. Furthermore, a labor union is commonly an 
irresponsible body and cannot be held to keep any agreement 
entered into, nor to abide by an award; and it is urged that the 
Miners’ Union is no exception to this rule, but has, on the con- 
trary, itself forced men to violate contracts with employers in 
the past, and would, therefore, probably violate such agreements 
in the future. 

During the progress of the strike it has been asserted repeat- 
edly that no adjustment could be effected through arbitration, 
because of the action taken by the labor leaders two years ago 
in calling out men working at the time under an agreement to 
arbitrate all differences with their employers. This action has 
been universally denounced not only as a false and foolish move 
calculated to bring organized labor into well-merited disrepute, 
but as evidence of flagrant bad faith. The strongest argument 
which the operators have urged for not entering into any nego- 
tiations with the strike leaders during the past summer has been, 
that these are the very men Who spread defection and forced a 
violation of agreements in 1900. But for this instance of bad 
faith the operators would have had a decidedly weaker case in 
opposing the popular demand for arbitration, and the community 
would hardly have countenanced their steadfast refusal to nego- 
tiate with an organization which had not given, as was thought, 
positive evidence of irresponsibility. Nevertheless, under duress 
and after long suffering the community has strained a point of 
honor and finally forced negotiation with this very organization 
of labor. In judging of the justice of this popular demand, it 
will be necessary to consider carefully just how flagrant an 
instance of bad faith we have in the case so often cited during 
the last few months, namely, the defection of the men at the 
Markle colliries in 1900. 

The wages contract under which these men were working at 


the time contained the following clause: 
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Under no consideration will we enter into a strike. Any difficulties we 

may have with our employers are to be settled by arbitration, viz., by our 
choosing a competent man and their choosing one; and if these two men 
cannot agree, these two must choose the third, and their decision or the 
decision of a majority of them to be binding. It is further agreed that we 
will not be governed by any labor association in settling any difficulties while 
in the employment of G. B. Markle & Co. 
This clause is couched in unambiguous terms. It is an agree- 
ment not to strike, not to be governed by any organization, and 
to arbitrate. In fact, if all the conditions prevailing during the 
strike period had been foreseen at the time the clause was 
drafted, it could not have been made more specific and adequate 
to cover them. 

It is interesting to note briefly the experience of the Markle 
firm whose men had, at the time the mine workers’ union 
entered the field, been working under this contract for approxi- 
mately thirty-three years. In that time, according to a state- 
ment recently given out, the men had twice violated their 
contracts; once in 1885, when they went out on strike pending 
arbitration of differences under their agreements; and again in 
1887, when they joined in the six-months’ strike precipitated by 
the Knights of Labor under the leadership of T. V. Powderly. 
In 1897 the men resisted the efforts of agitators to call them 
out, presented a list of grievances to their employers, and 
remained at work during a period of tremendous excitement, 
agitation, and violence, during which twenty-one men were shot 
by a sheriff's posse in a neighboring district. The Markle men 
attended the funerals of their fellows, but steadfastly refused to 
join the strike. Other violations than those mentioned are not 
alleged, and, in view of the frequent recurrence of labor troubles 
throughout the anthracite coal fields during these years, we have 
in the experience of the Markle firm one of the strongest argu- 
ments which could be brought forward for the adoption by 
employers of some system of voluntary arbitration similar to 
that under consideration. It is to be regretted that there should 
have been during this long period any violations of agreement 
with employers who have been so obviously considerate of their 
employees’ welfare, but it cannot be denied that the pressure 
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brought to bear, exerted as it has been by powerful organizations 
of their own fellows, with whom they were naturally in sympathy, 
has been extraordinary. The transgressions are certainly not so 
flagrant as to neutralize entirely the thirty odd years of indus- 
trial peace. 

The charge now brought against the Miners’ Union and per- 
sonally directed against its leaders is, that, though now they 
they have in fact, ‘with 


‘profess to be pining for arbitration,’ 
cajoleries, threats, and violence destroyed a system of arbitra- 
tion under which employer and employee in the anthracite region 
had worked in harmony for years.” ‘I believe that in 1900 we 
proved beyond question,’ declares Mr. Markle, ‘the impossi- 
bility of arbitration between [sic.] such an organization as that 
represented by Mr. Mitchell— irresponsibility on the one side 
and responsibility on the other.” 

The sincerity of these statements need not be in the least 
questioned, nor would anyone undertake to palliate bad faith on 
the part of the miners. Violation of contract is no less a viola- 
tion because it happens to have been done “for the sake of your 
downtrodden and struggling fellow-workmen who do not enjoy 
such advantages as you possess” (this is the appeal made by 
the labor leaders), however excellent and praiseworthy the 
motive. But what has been very generally ignored is that the 
nature of the contract under which these men had worked for 
sO many years was peculiar. It is not a contract for any definite 
period, but is a condition of employment imposed by the employ- 
ing firm, which terminates with employment. Employee and 
employer under such a compact are acting entirely within their 
rights at any moment in terminating it. It is not an agreement 
with any organization, but with men as individuals. Now in the 
nature of the case an individual operative cannot go on a strike. 
He may give up employment, but to strike implies organized 
action, or at least concerted action, of a considerable body of 
employees. It is true that toward the close of the strike period 
of 1900 the Markle collieries were closed down and a strike de 
facto existed among the men, but this condition of affairs resulted 


from the gradual spread of defection among the men, who were 
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appealed to on behalf of their fellow-workmen in other fields. 
This period of defection was alsoa period of negotiation. Griev- 
ances were submitted and considered by the firm; concessions 
were granted. It was voted on September 26, shortly before 
the great strike was declared off, to accept certain of these con- 
cessions and to arbitrate others. Three days later, however, 
the employees sent this note to their employers : 


JEDDO, PA., September 29, Igoo. 
We, the undersigned, committee of employees of G. B. Markle & Co., 
appointed to arrange for arbitration under the agreement between the com- 
pany and the men do report that the agreement is broken by the employees. 


Wherepon the company issued notice that ‘The contract 
heretofore existing between our employees and ourselves is at 
an end.” 

It may be conceded that in urging these men to terminate 
their individual agreements, and join the Miners’ Union in mak- 
ing an organized effort for an advance in wages and for a miti- 
gation of what were conceived to be grievances, throughout the 
anthracite coal region, the labor leaders acted unwisely ; that 
the men in acceding to their appeals did, as Father Phillips at 
the time assured them that they were doing, ‘ deal organized 
labor the severest of blows;’’ but, on the other hand, it is clear 
that an individual is utterly incompetent, since he cannot indi- 
vidually either precipitate or avert a strike, to sign an agreement 
such as that under consideration. Or, to state the matter differ- 
ently, such an agreement is strictly no protection against a strike, 
whenever the men choose to terminate it, as they are at liberty 
to doat any moment. The anomaly of the situation lies in this 
that the men acting individually are entirely within their rights 
in terminating their contracts, but under certain conditions they 
are collectively guilty of a violation of their agreement, though 
individually innocent. The essential character of the individual 
contract is, however, that it does not recognize the men collect- 
ively. Organized or concerted action of employees, or negotia- 
tion with employers, is not at all ex contractu. The difficulty 
may be stated more concretely: Fifty men terminating their 
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contract on Monday, say, are acting within their rights; fifty 
more acting on Tuesday are also within their rights, and so on 
from day to day until a day arrives when, in the estimation of 
someone (it would be difficult to say who, but someone, not nom- 
inated in the bond), a strike de facto does exist ; whereupon all 
those men who have previously terminated agreements, through 
some ex-post facto infection of bad faith, suddenly become guilty. 
No such interpretation can fairly be put upon the contract, which 
is obviously valid only so long as both parties choose to abide 
by it. The labor leaders in 1900, therefore, in urging the men 
to give it up cannot be convicted of urging the men to commit 
a flagrant violation of their contracts. They conceived the wel- 
fare of the miners to depend upon complete organization in the 
coal fields, and organized action to be the only means of exact- 
ing from employers in other fields the same conditions as those 
enjoyed by the Marklemen. Their mistake lay in believing that 
their organization would be weakened by allowing the Markle 
mento remain at work under existing contracts. The union 
ought to have indorsed those contracts, and have facilitated the 
operation of the Markle mines in every way. It was a tactical 
blunder to do anything else. In view of the facts, however, the 
universal condemnation of the miners’ organization as an irre- 
sponsible body, guilty of bad faith, is seen to rest upon a pretty 
narrow basis. The community will not willingly accept the 
opinion of the operators on that point. The operators have not 
as yet entered into any agreements with the Miners’ Union, and, 
therefore, that organization cannot have been guilty up to the 
present time of violating contracts with them. <A more positive 
demonstration of bad faith is required. That can be had only 
after agreements have been made for a definite period. Should 
the Miners’ Union break such contracts in the future, it will in so 
doing work its own destruction, and the operators will find public 
opinion with them in every contest. It is a fact of common 
knowledge, however, that the United Mine Workers’ Union has 
maintained wage contracts throughout the soft-coal region, and 
the experience of operators there furnishes a mass of positive evi- 


dence as to the responsibility of the organization which the 
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operators in the anthracite region appear to have ignored 
altogether. 

Passing now to a consideration of another charge which has 
been so generally preferred against the miners, namely, that 
they are lawless and violent, that their methods are those of 
intimidation, and that their strength lies in the boycott, in black- 
mailing the more decent and orderly of their fellows, in cowardly 
abuse of women and children, in rioting and even in murder; 
that their reign is a reign of terrorism and of Molly Maguireism, 
and that it is therefore, unreasonable to expect the employing 
corporations to deal with them; it must be granted that the 
arraignment of the miners is a serious one, and if the corpora- 
tions had in the past refused to have dealings with employees 
of this troublesome, ignorant, and violent character, the problem 
confronting the community today —that of giving them a status 
as American citizens— would be immensely simplified. But it 
is futile to urge that corporations cannot deal with these men. 
They have dealt with them in the past, and are bound to deal 
with them in the future, and they are in a peculiar way respon- 
sible for the social conduct of this immense, isolated group of 
foreigners, who do not speak our language, and who know 
nothing of our institutions. To bring these men into the coun- 
try, to build and rent them their houses, to employ them in the 
mines, is to deal with them. Nor does it follow, because they 
are lawless and violent, that they will be less so if their organi- 
zation is crushed. Experience shows that there is no guarantee 
of order in the fact that labor is unorganized. On the contrary, 
organization itself depends upon the maintenance of discipline, 
and is to that extent a guarantee of order. Those strikes 
where labor has been unorganized have been characterized no 
less by rioting and intimidation. This has been demonstrated 
in the anthracite field. The miners went into the great strike 
of 1877 unorganized, but there were not on that account any 
fewer outrages, nor was there any less rioting. In other coun- 
tries violence has to a marked degree characterized those strikes 
where labor has been least organized. M. Halévy comments 
upon this fact at some length in a recent essay upon the 
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labor movement in France. In England organization of labor 
won the day years ago, and with organization of the Eng- 
lish coal miners a new era began, ‘‘an era’’ writes Paul de 
Rousier, ‘‘of possible understanding and reasonable discussion ; 
in other words, an era of diplomatic relations instead of con- 
tinual war.”* It is interesting to note in this connection that 
the Scotch mine owners, shortly after the adjustment of griev- 
ances effected with the English miners, refused to enter into 
any negotiation with theiremployees on the ground that they 
were unorganized and that, therefore, their leaders were irre; 
sponsible. During the recent strike in the anthracite region the 
operators have refused to recognize the Miners’ Union on the 
ground that it is an irresponsible body; but certainly delegates 
elected on the spur of the moment, representing no sort of estab- 
lished organization among the men, could not be held to be 
more responsible for the faithful observance of agreements. The 
organization of labor is, indeed, no longer an open question. 
Where these organizations act in bad faith, and instigate riot, 
they must be made amenable to law. This is true of all lawless 
corporations and organizations. The right to order a strike is 
contingent upon the power of the organization to keep the 
peace. The right to negotiate indirectly through authorized 
agents, as to wages, hours and other conditions of labor, is 
contingent upon the power to enforce observance of compacts 
entered into, upon ability to deliver the goods according to con- 

*PAUL DE RousIER, Zhe Labor Question in Britain, p. 245. The writer observes 
with reference to the wages agreement entered into in 1893, in the negotiation of 
which the good offices of the Gladstone ministry were enlisted, that “among all ele- 
ments of uncertainty which have affected the probable margins of profit, and among 
the risks which employers had to run, there was one more to be feared than all 
the others. The possibility of a strike haunted the masters like a specter, but the 
signing of this treaty has banished it for the present, and removed one unknown 
quantity from the great problems with which the coal owners have to deal..... 
This is a most important result and it is clearly due to the organization of labor.” 
(P. 226.) 

“One of the most pleasing features of unionism,” writes MR. WILLIAM TRANT 


in his volume on the Origin and Objects, Influence and Efficacy of Trade Unions, “is 
that the most powerful associations show least inclination to strike. .... There 


were strikes before there were trade unions and it is a fact worth remembering that 


the most violent strikes have been where unions did not exist.” (P. 106.) 
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tract. Some English unions appreciate their responsibility in 
this respect and have accumulated considerable funds which they 
have been ready to pledge as a surety that they will stand by 
their compacts. The labor problem today is largely one of 
forcing home upon employers and employed alike, upon capital- 
istic corporations and labor organizations, their responsibilities, 
not only to each other, but more especially to the community. 
As organizations, they must keep the peace, or they must be 
made to suffer, as individuals who break the peace are made to 
pay the penalty. 

But in all this conflict of organization with organization, it is 
felt that the individual is crushed between the upper and nether 
millstones. The freedom of the individual employer in the con- 
duct of his business, and of the wage-earner to work or not as he 
chooses, is seriously restricted. ‘Are you ready to protect the 
inalienable right of man to sell his labor at what price and in 
what market he desires?” exclaimed one prominent coal-mine 
operator. ‘“‘We are!” he declared. Here is the case of the 
operators in a nutshell: ‘dey will protect the inalienable right of 
man in selling his labor at his own price; they will not deal with 
any organization which attempts to fix a price for him. His 
individual freedom is safe in their hands. The laborers, how- 
ever, think differently, and they have chosen to submit to a very 
real restriction of their own individual liberty, because they 
believe that they cannot, as individuals, deal with corporations 
on any footing of equality. Even John Stuart Mill, writing a 
generation ago, recognized the necessity of organization and of 
collective action. After remarking that supply and demand 
never act as physical agencies ‘‘thrusting a given amount of 
wages into a laborer’s hand without the participation of his own 
will and action,” Mill continues : 

Still more might poor laborers who have to do with rich employers 
remain long without the amount of wages which the demand for their labor 
would justify unless, in vernacular phrase, they stood out for it ; and how can 
they stand out for terms without organized concert? What chance would 
any laborer have who struck singly for an advance in wages? .... I do 
not hesitate to say that associations of laborers, of a nature similar to trades 
unions, far from being a hindrance to a free market for labor, are the neces- 
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sary instrumentality of that free market, the indispensable means of enabling 
the sellers of labor to take due care of their own interests under a system of 
competition." 

This has a strangely modern ring. It need hardly be said 
that concerted action is even more essential where labor has to 
deal, not with a ‘rich employer,” but with a combination of 
powerful corporations, and when free competition is subjected to 
peculiar lets and hindrances. Under these conditions, our phi- 
losophy of individual liberty, though sound enough in itself, 
ceases to have any industrial bearing or significance whatever. It 
is true, but irrelevant. 

Perfect and complete liberty of the individual is conditioned 
upon absolute isolation of the individual, and this is an incon- 
ceivable state of existence. We insist that the wage-earner shall 
be free to work or not, as he chooses; but our insisting that he 
shall be does not make him so. He cannot, in the very nature 
of the case, be free. As a non-union man, and, in the absence 
of organized action, he has no choice but to work on such terms 
as employing corporations or individuals offer. His alternative 
is to submit to the dictates of an organization of his fellows. In 
either case his freedom is restricted. Nor is this all. During the 
recent struggle organized labor has not been content with assert- 
ing its right to organize; it has gone farther and asserted — less 
frankly, perhaps, but no less really —the right of organized 
labor to compel individual workmen to submit, even against their 
own free choice, to the dictates of the organization. Here, it is 
felt, is a serious transgression of individual liberty, and it is 
unquestionably so whenever the organization resorts to violence, 
or intimidation of any sort. So long, however, as corporations 
wield the power of their organizations to crush out individual 
enterprise, whenever it bids fair to endanger their interests, they 
cannot themselves, with a very good face, presume to criticise 
labor organizations for similar action. It is certainly entirely in 
order to ask how far the organization of industry is inimical to 
the exercise of individual freedom. The community has long 
had to face the problem of capitalistic corporations forcing out 


*Principles of Political Economy, Vol. Il, p. 553. 
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individual employers. This, it is maintained quite justly, is the 
inevitable consequence of industrial development. Well, then, 
the appeal of organized labor must rest also upon the necessity 
of organization to secure certain advantages — never, it is need- 
less to say, upon threats of violence or intimidation, which are 
in any event conclusive evidence of weakness and of early disso- 
lution. A union is strong only in proportion as its members are 
loyal, and wherever force is resorted to there is necessarily 
engendered a feeling of disloyalty, which sooner or later breeds 
dissension, open rupture and disintegration. Where a union seeks 
legitimate objects it may safely depend upon the force of indi- 
vidual interest to establish it firmly and to increase its member- 
ship. The surrender of individual liberty must not exceed the 
gain in power which comes from the ability to bargain collect- 
ively for wages. Nor, on the whole, has it exceeded that limit. 
A workman’s right to act independently within any industrial 
group is to be preserved so long as, and in those cases where, the 
welfare of the industrial group demands that it shall be preserved ; 
but it is conceivable that in any such isolated group of wage- 
earners as that of the coal miners individual liberty should be 
considerably restricted. It is conceivable, for example, that 
every certified coal miner should be expected and virtually forced 
to join the Miners’ Union, and so make himself amenable to the 
specifications of any contract for labor entered into with employ- 
ers. It is quite conceivable that employers should themselves 
force this action as a condition of employment in the mines. 
Indeed, throughout the soft-coal region, this has been for some 
years virtually the condition of employment. As is well known, 
the mine owners in the bituminous fields negotiate wage com- 
pacts with representatives of the United Mine Workers annually, 
and the individual miner has no status, under these compacts, 
except as a member of that organization. In other countries 
membership in a labor organization is made more or less com- 
pulsory by legislative enactments, and it is no more a transgres- 
sion of divine right than certain other social requirements. 
Individual liberty or constraint in this matter is not an affair of 
statute legislation, nor of public opinion, nor of social theory, 
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but a question of fact. Is the small manufacturer, or operator, 
or employer of labor freer to engage in industry because there 
is no statute forbidding him to engage in business with a capital 
of less than $500,000, or $1,000,000, or $100,000,000, or $1,000,- 
000,000? Not in the least. Amount of capital is not the sole 
constraining condition encountered by individual employers, nor 
even the chief one. The constraint may be inherent in the exist- 
ence of a natural monopoly, such as undeniably exists in the 
anthracite coal region, or in the control of transportation facili- 
ties. Whatever the conditions, the fact that there are not any 
statute enactments, or that public opinion assents or dissents, 
does not make them less oppressive and effective in restricting 
individual liberty. Nor is the wage-earner made free by the 
simple mandate of public opinion that he shall be so. On the 
contrary, under existing conditions in certain industries, he will 
probably in the near future be forced to choose between join- 
ing the union and taking up some other trade. It should be 
noted, to their credit, that unions are commonly disposed to 
enroll as members all who wish to join their ranks. Should they 
ever close their doors and become close corporations, such as 
the trade guilds of the Middle Ages, the community might be 
justified in protesting vigorously. 

Coming now to a consideration of the general question, 
whether or not an organization of labor, such as the United Mine 
Workers’ Union, can force an advance in wagesand thereby enable 
an industrial group to raise its standard of living, it is clear that 
its power to do this is strictly limited by the ruthless working of 
economic laws. As regards the wages earned by anthracite-coal 
miners, however, these laws, though they may not work uncer- 
tainly, certainly do work obscurely, and it would be unwise to 
venture any prediction as to the probable economic consequences 
of a givenrise in wages. It is conceivable that the present rates 
of wages are as high as the industry will bear; that any increase 
in those rates would necessitate a rise in the market price of hard 


coal, which would occasion a considerable restriction in the 
demand for it. There is, however, no way of determining before- 
hand what would be the effect upon demand of a given rise in 
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price. Moreover, the margin of profit in mining coal is not the 
same at any two mines, and it is not at all likely that any con- 
templated rise in wages could make coal-mining unprofitable 
under the more favorable conditions existing at the richer mines, 
even if the market price of coal were left unchanged. On the 
other hand, any rise in wages, however slight, might, and prob- 
ably would, wipe out the small margin of profits now earned at 
the poorest mines, and certain shafts might have to be abandoned. 
It is a significant fact, however, that those operators who have 
seemed to be most seriously embarrassed in the past, when wages 
have been forced up, have been the independent mine owners. 
There is no reason to believe that the properties operated by 
these independent firms are poorer than some of the properties 
operated by the coal-carrying and coal-mining corporations, and 
the inference has been pretty freely drawn that the embarrass- 
ment of these firms resulted from excessive freight charges 
exacted by the coal-carrying companies. It is obviously a matter 
of indifference to those companies engaged in the mining and 
transportation of coal, whether their profits represent earnings on 
one service or the other; but where they receive coal from inde- 
pendent operators for transportation to market, they have clearly 
an incentive to force up freight charges. Whether these charges 
have been kept unduly high or not is a question of fact which 
may not be easily determined, but the burden of proof that rates 
are fair certainly lies with those corporations which have “ per- 
sistently defied the efforts of two sovereign states” to keep the 
coal-carrying service and the coal-mining service under separate 
corporate management. At the present time the independent 
operator finds the market price of coal fixed for him by these 
great corporations. The rate of wages which he must pay is, or 
will be, absolutely fixed by wage compacts binding throughout 
the region ; and the companies determine also what he shall pay 
for transportation. Under these conditions the fact that an inde- 
pendent operator cannot afford to advance wages is not in itself 
conclusive proof that his property is naturally too poor to work, 
nor that the rate of wages ought not to advance; it may be evi- 
dence that a portion of his legitimate profits, and of the miners’ 
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legitimate earnings in mining coal is diverted into the hands of 
the carrying companies. 

It is, however, extremely puerile to discuss the cost of mining 
coal and the cost of bringing it to market, as though these were real 
factors determining the price of coal inthe market, and so conclude 
that the price will in the future maintain any nice relation tothese 
factors, rising as cost of production rises, and falling as it falls. 
Into this cost of production, as it is commonly figured, enters the 
element of interest charges on the capitalization of the proper- 
ties, and this capitalization has been itself determined by dividend 
yielding capacity. So that any margin of income over what is 
commonly understood as constituting a normal rate of profit— 
that is to say, income representing monopoly value of these prop- 
erties has long since been capitalized and is today accredited to 
to the interest account ; and so it becomes nominally an item in the 
cost of production of coal. Any other cost of production than 
one including this perfectly elastic element of interest or dividend 
charges is intangible and unrelated to price. The price of coal 
in the market is, in fact, not at all related to cost of production, 
in the common understanding of that phrase, but to supply forth- 
coming, and it is, according to Dr. Roberts, the opinion of 
experts that the output from the mines during the last few years 
has approached very nearly to the maximum possible. So that 
in the absence of any artificial limiting of supply by the coal 
companies, we have a fairly definite limit to any considerable 
increase in natural conditions. With supply fixed and the 
demand increasing from year to year, as it must tend to do as 
population increases, the price of coai will inevitably rise, quite 
independently of cost of production. The countervailing factors 
tending to diminish the profits of the companies will lie in 
increased cost of working the mines at greater depths and in nar- 
rower seams, in the competition of other fuels, and the exploi- 
tation of other sources of heat and energy, such as winds, tides, 
and water-courses, and, finally, advance in rates of wages through 
the organization of labor, or from other causes. Any such 
advance is, however, under the circumstances, decidedly proble- 
matical, and is quite offset by the possibility that wages will 
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decline owing to an oversupply of labor, which seems likely to 
result from the improvident increase of the mining population. 
With the demand for labor, on the supposition that it does not 
actually fall off, practically fixed now at the maximum point and 
the supply increasing, wages are bound to decline. The rate of 
wages are not determined by philanthropy, and no organization 
of labor which does not control the supply of it can keep wages 
permanently high under these conditions. The miners’ hopes, in 
so far as they are grounded upon organization alone are, there- 
fore, built upon a dangerous quicksand. Even should the miners’ 
organization succeed in maintaining present rates of wages or 
higher, it would have no means of so extending employment as 
to provide for any considerable increase in population, and wages 
cannot permanently remain high where the number of the unem- 
ployed is steadily increasing. 

It may be remarked in this connection that the conditions in 
the anthracite field are ideal for the organization of that new 
species of trust described by Professor J. B. Clark, where organ- 
ized capital and organized labor combine for mutual advantage 
in the conduct of a great industry. Wherever such a combination 
to increase wages and profits at the expense of the public becomes 
imminent, it behooves the community to look well to its own 
interests. 

Certain conclusions, chiefly negative, are obvious: First, that 
intimidation, riot, and murder done during a strike are not 
involved in any discussion of the labor problem proper, but are, 
then as at other times, criminal offences against our common 
law, with which our courts must deal as they deal with other 
crimes. Secondly, that arbitration is not in the nature of a 
remedy for industrial evils, but is merely a method of determin- 
ing quickly and intelligently what is fair and just under existing 
conditions, which may be good or bad. And, thirdly, that 
organization of labor in any such isolated industrial group of 
wage-earners as that of the hard-coal miners in Pennsylvania, 
cannot control rates of wages unless it can control the growth of 
population, and so prevent an excess of supply of labor over the 
demand for it, such as has existed in the past throughout that 
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region. Any considerable increase of the mining population, 
under existing conditions, means unquestionably a diminution of 
earnings per family, and a lower standard of living among the 
miners generally. The future welfare of the mining population 
depends upon an adjustment of the supply of labor to the demand 
for it. That is the whole problem. In effecting such an adjust- 
ment the Miners’ Union may, under wise leadership, become a 
powerful agent, and, should it accomplish this difficult task, it 
will have done a great social service. 
Joun CumMINGs. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
AND CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


In London, where both charity organization and the settle- 
ment movement were born, the relations between the two have not 
always been most cordial. This lack of enthusiasm of each for the 
work of the other is to be attributed, almost entirely I believe, 
to the wide difference in the principles and aims of the Charity 
Organization Society and the settlements; and this difference is 
largely ascribable to the variance in the economic thought and 
social conditions of the two periods in which these movements 
had their birth. The fundamental ideas of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society were formulated at a time when the Manchester 
school of political economy swayed the minds of the English 
people. The doctrine of /atssez-faire was widely recognized as a 
most important economic principle. The competitive system was 
regarded with almost universal approval. Success denoted 
strength, fitness, righteousness; failure denoted weakness, unfit- 
ness to survive, and unrighteousness. The individual causes of 
distress and poverty were emphasized and discussed. These 
economic ideas and principles were the foundation upon which 
the Charity Organization Society was built, and today it is per- 
haps the foremost association representative of that school of 
thought which is most extreme in its individualistic opinions. 
Since the time of its organization the problem of the Charity 
Organization Society in London has been primarily to manage 
and organize the givers of relief so as to prevent the character 
demoralization which is involved in pauperism. With the large 
question of poverty and the social causes of distress the Char- 
ity Organization Society has hardly concerned itself. The 
economic forces which induce poverty are dealt with by the 
London society only as speculative problems suited for discus- 
sion in conference The Charity Organization Society has 
rarely, if ever, striven to eradicate the social causes of poverty, 
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nor has it promoted sufficient consideration of them in its great 
and important work of warring against pauperism. 

The settlements, on the other hand, were born in an era of 
new economic thought when the whole of London was in a 
turmoil of labor and economic questions. It was the year otf the 
‘Bitter Cry,” when the unemployed marched in great hordes to 
denounce capital and to protest against the social conditions 
which, as they would say, forced them into poverty. Since that 
year the economics of England have not been only of the Man- 
chester school, and those interested in the social movements of 
England no longer feel that the only causes of distress are indi- 
vidual ones. The settlements, coming into the world at this 
time of great social unrest, a time when multitudes of working- 
men were in wretched poverty, through no fault of their own, 
but because of general social conditions, very naturally had their 
attention drawn to working people, and upon working people 
their attention has been centered ever since. Compared with the 
Charity Organization Society, they have had little direct personal 
contact with the pauperized element of society, and they have 
never devoted themselves to solving the problem of the poorest 
and most wretched of the community who all of the time live 
more or less on alms. The field of usefulness which the settle- 
ments have marked out for themselves is in educational work 
and in a fellowship with the order of working people which 
Charles Booth catalogues as “D.” They are that class of 
working people, of small but regular earnings, who most 
strenuously fight for economic independence, and stand in more 
or less constant fear of sickness, death or unemployment. No 
one’s interest can be bound up in this class without his being 
compelled to deal in some way in his own mind with the many 
forces which center upon it, and swish it upward and downward 
almost like drift wood in the sea. 

One can see immediately how widely different are the sym- 
pathies and the effort of the settlements and the Charity Organi- 
zation Society in London. In this country for a while we were 
in a fair way to follow the lines of the two parent social move- 


ments. For a time there was a very general criticism against 
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the methods and purposes of the Charity Organization Society 
in New York city. During this period in visiting among the 
settlements I was astonished at the prevalence of feeling mani- 
fested against the work that the Charity Organization Society 
was doing —a feeling entertained especially against such work 
as followed the lines laid down by the Charity Organization 
Society in London. 

However, in recent years there has been a kind of develop- 
ment in the principles and aims of both charity organization and 
the settlement movement which has brought them close together. 
Their fields of work have been different, but each has come to 
value the work of the other in a way that would not have 
seemed probable a decadeago. It is noteworthy that the present 
Charity Organization Society in Chicago was to no slight extent 
promoted by the settlements. Between 1886, when the society 
which Rev. S. H. Gurteen organized became ‘“benevolently 
assimilated ” by the Relief and Aid Society, and the winter of the 
panic, 1893-4, there was no charity organization society in Chi- 
cago. Out of the organization which arose to take care of the 
needy that winter developed the present Charity Organization 
Society. In the early days of the new movement the settlements 
assisted in every possible way to keep it alive. The settlements 
found such demands made upon them by the suffering poor who 
applied to them for relief that their time and resources were 
absorbed in the charitable problem. Those things which they 
had planned as suited to their own effort could not be developed 
until the responsibility of the needy poor was transferred to other 
hands. The settlements, therefore, used every means in their 
power to strengthen and broaden the present ‘ Bureau of Chari- 
ties.” This association was not supported because the residents 
of the settlements were always in sympathy with the Charity 
Organization Society methods preventing elsewhere. Rather, it 
was aided, so far as I can discover, because it was absolutely 
necessary to have some organization of the charities of that city, 
and because the settlements wished to free themselves from the 
pressure of relief work, which was interfering with their own 
special activities. In consequence, the Bureau of Charities has 
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been closely identified with the settlement movement, and has 
in a way developed certain new ideas concerning the most 
important work to be done by such an organization. 

As the relationship between the settlements and Charity 
Organization Society in Chicago has been most cordial, it may 
be interesting to observe what each expected from the other. 
Above all else, the settlements counted upon the Associated 
Charities to order the entire charitable machinery of that city. 
They argued that the Associated Charities is not a new charity. 
It is in a great measure a new method for using existing chari- 
ties to the bestadvantage. The object is to bring the charities 
of any community into such harmonious association as_ will 
permit of perfect individual expression. In other words, there 
must be little or no conflict, no competition, no overlapping, 
no waste, in the enormous charitable activity of a great city. 
The Associated Charities attempts to furnish those necessary 
integrating services, whereby a unified, concerted action is pos- 
sible among all the charities of a city. The department store is 
a combination or integration of several specialized trades—the 
butcher’s, the baker’s, and the candlestickmaker’s—all brought 
into co-operation by the synthetic methods of the large mercan- 
tile establishment. The charities of a city are a horde of elee- 
mosynary, activities each of which is carefully specialized; but 
without the associated movement, which introduces into the 
field of charities the department store methods, there is almost 
no co-operation, and, in consequence, the institutions fail to 
attain the maximum of their usefulness. 

In the specialized heterogeneity there are relief societies, 
children’s societies, legal and protective societies, hospitals and 
dispensaries and homes of unnumbered varieties, spread at ran- 
dom over the entire city. Without the Associated Charities we 
should depend upon these various specialized societies to refer 
to other specialized societies applications for aid. Even ina 
department store, where all is simpler because under one roof, 
there would be great confusion were it not for the man who 
meets us at the door and directs us accurately to the department 


we are seeking. Among the charities, where the complications 
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are greater, and the applicants often very ignorant, in order to 
give efficiency to our entire machinery we must have one central 
agency, with branch offices in all parts of the city, which will 
provide information and guidance to the aged, the crippled, the 
deaf, the blind, and all others in distress, 

Besides desiring this administrative work of the Charity 
Organization Society, the settlements also demanded that the 
relief to the poor should be swift, adequate and beneficent. 
They argued that the whole charitable system, in order to pos- 
sess these qualities, must be simple enough to be used by any 
inexperienced person interested in a poor family, or by the very 
ignorant and unacquainted poor themselves. If there is a family 
in want, it is absolutely necessary for some one to seek out 
among the various charities the particular one, two or three 
societies which are especially adapted to give the help required. 
Under our present arrangement, a poor family must be sent from 
building to building, and from charity to charity. If the poor 
person has no car-fare, and is very hungry, or perhaps old and 
crippled, the necessary effort to make even an application is 
almost beyond him. Many poor applicants have been known 
who, after being sent from place to place for days, have returned 
to their homes heart-sick and empty-handed. Too many good 
people connected with charities do not realize the cruelty which 
often results from a careless referring of the poor from society 
to society. 

The cause of all this trouble, as the settlements maintain, is 
first of all the extreme and necessary specialization of our 
present day charitable work; and, second, the impossibility of 
any person of ordinary knowledge of the charities using the 
machinery with certainty and rapidity. The charities are so 
many, and the technicalities guarding the expenditure of their 
resources so numerous, that business men who subscribe thousands 
of dollars yearly to them often find it impossible to use these 
charities with despatch. 

It is surely clear, the settlements said, that before we can 
gain in any real sense the best results from millions of dollars 
spent in charity, we must have a directive agency, some organi- 
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zation that corresponds to the elevator boy, or to the one who 
stands at the door of a department store. The need—the 
greatest need of all—is a central agency where all the poor 
may apply. Such an agency can inquire into the situation 
immediately and thoroughly, and the case can be referred to 
the proper relief sources with the certainty that it will receive 
the necessary treatment. To satisfy this great need for a direc- 
tive central agency is one of the objects of the Associated 
Charities movement. 

In brief, the first and most practical demands of settlements 
upon the Charity Organization Society were that relief work 
should be done quickly and well; that the Charity Organization 
Society should be a ready and accurate instrument for using all 
the charities in the city; and, third, that the relief work should 
not fail to profit by the various lessons which English students 
of pauperism have bequeathed to the present-day work of relief 
These are the minimum demands of the settlement movement 
npon charity organization. 

There were requirements which charity organization placed 
upon settlements quite as important from their point of view ; 
in the immediate field of relief work the Charity Organization 
Society protests against gush and sentimentality, which so often 
are exhibited by the immature and untrained residents of the 
settlements. In the earlier days of the settlement movement 
such emotional display was undoubtedly much more common 
than at present, but even today in those settlements where the 
workers are shifting, and where each year a number of young 
people just from college come into residence, the desire to relieve 
everyone’s needs immediately, generously, and without question, 
is not infrequently evidenced. The Charity Organization 
Society in Chicago, therefore, never fails to urge the settlements 
to co-operate with them closely on their district committees, and 
to watch the methods of the Charity Organization Society with 
care and continuity. The lesson which the Charity Organization 
Society constantly presses upon settlement residents is that relief 
should be careful, that it should be considerate, and that it should 
be administered so as to uplift instead of to degrade. Over- 
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lapping on the part of the settlements is keenly censured, and 
friendly service on the part of settlement residents is always 
sought for. 

Having lived in settlements all of the time I have worked in 
the Charity Organization Society, I have had opportunity to 
know many workers in both movements. I have observed what 
seems to me to be a striking difference in temperament between 
the people who live in settlements and the paid workers of the 
Charity Organization Society. There are exceptions in each 
movement, but my experience has led me to believe that, as a 
rule, the philosophy of ‘Don’t, don’t,” has so affected the will 
of many of the Charity Organization Society workers that, in 
their attitude toward reform movements, they have developed 
into what, for want of a better name, may be called the “ Ham- 
let” type. The agent is always pondering whether “to do or 
not to do.” He is hesitant over every activity. Suffering is 
before him; starvation about him. He longs to give adequate, 
generous and immediate relief, but before him always rise the 
warnings: ‘Be careful of pauperism; give no relief if you can 
help it; destroy no man’s independence.” It seems to me that 
no such hard requirements in the matter of delicately balancing 
the right and the wrong are placed upon any other persons as 
those placed upon the well-trained worker in the Charity Organ- 
ization Society. On the other hand, the activities of the settle- 
ment have fewer pauperizing dangers, and the workers may too 
easily have an unbounded enthusiasm. They see a thousand 
things to do, and are less often troubled with the moral ques- 
tionings which afflict the visitor of the Charity Organization 
Society. They soon have a fellowship with the people about 
them, and feel that as much as possible should be done for their 
neighbors, not necessarily in a charitable way, but in the way of 
social reforms, and in work of various kinds which one finds to 
do. The settlement resident is in danger of approaching the 
“Don Quixote”’ type. He is constantly doing, urging; he is 
constantly pressing forward, sometimes tilting at wind-mills, 
often making mistakes, at times, doubtless, doing injury, but 
filled with earnestness and warmth of purpose, and with not too 
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much of question. Perhaps the most important reason for the 
settlement and the Charity Organization Society not co-operating 
more closely is to be found in this temperamental difference. 
Each ina certain way values and appreciates the work of the 
other, but the habits of their minds are different, their thoughts 
take different directions, and the work of their lives is incited 
by widely different stimuli. 

However, the practical demands of a purely immediate char- 
acter which are made by either of these social movements upon 
the other do not to my mind constitute the most important phase 
of the subject under discussion. I believe that there is a vague 
feeling common throughout the settlements, and not uncommon 
among the workers of the Charity Organization Society, that 
there is a larger work to be done than has yet been accomplished 
by either of these reform agencies. They point to the work of 
Charles Booth, who several years ago showed so clearly the con- 
ditions of poverty and the extent of it, and the impossibility of 
doing anything really to improve the conditions of the great 
mass of poor by the efforts to which the Charity Organization 
Society and settlements have in general confined themselves. 
Rowntree, in his recent investigation of the conditions in York, 
England, has again wakened us to this broad social conception 
of poverty. Approximately 30 per cent. of the people in Lon- 
don, and in the villages of England, and perhaps in the cities of 
America, are foredoomed to live’ in that restricted class which 
may now be almost scientifically called “the poor.’”’ There are 
families whose total earnings are insufficient to obtain the mini- 
mum necessaries for the maintenance of a merely physical effi- 
ciency ; and other families whose total earnings, if wisely and 
carefully spent, will only supply these requirements. Speaking 
of Class B in Mr. Charles Booth’s classification of the people of 
London, Mr. John A. Hobson, the English economist, says: 


Here is a class unable by their utmost efforts to obtain such regular wage 
as will afford any security of decent animal existence; disabled by their 
bringing-up, and by the whole industrial condition of their life from getting 
remunerative work, or from doing such work if they could get it; compelled 
to live and bring up their families under conditions which preclude the pos- 
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sibility of a sound mind in a sound body. All endeavors to deal with these 
people, in their existing economic environment, and to make them religious, 
moral, intellectual, or even cleanly, are little else than wanton misdirection 
of reform energy, attempts to solve higher problems before lower ones, 
attempts to grow the ripe flowers of civilization before we have grown the 
stalk, or even furnished soil out of which the stalk may grow. 

This waste of energy is due to careless, or sometimes wilful, neglect of 
the order of the evolution of human wants. It may, of course, be possible 
sometimes to stimulate, and even to satisfy, wants in individuals out of their 
healthy natural order; moral miracles may be performed in slum life; 
“forcing” is possible in the growth of human beings, as ef plants, but it is 
always a wasteful and weakening process. The sound economical disposition of 
reform energy in dealing with Class B will involve, first, a concentrated atten- 
tion to the industrial supports of its evil material environment, the questions 
of low wages, irregularity and insufficiency of employment, the housing 


” 


problem, and the several aspects of “‘sweating.’”’ The various philanthropic 
energies thrown into spiritual and moral work among this class would gain 
each its particular object far more effectively, if its possessors recognized the 
historical priority of the economic problems, and concentrated first on their 
solution, reserving their specific forms of higher missionary work for those 
social grades where these specific needs were just beginning to emerge in 
the development of life. 

There may be some who think this view errs by representing the slum- 
dweller too much as the slave of his environment, and are disposed to insist 
that education and moral stimulus applied to individual members of Class B 
may induce them to make a successful effort to improve their own material 
and economic condition. To such I would reply, firstly, that such cases 
constitute the “moral miracles’’ to which reference is already made, and 
their rare existence abates but slightly the waste of reform energy ; and, 
secondly, that the ability of one, or any, individual to get out of his class 
no more implies the ability of the whole class, or any considerable proportion 
of a class, to get out of its condition than the fact that any boy in America is 
able to become President of the United States implies the ability of all the 
boys living at any given time to attain this position. To impute this power 
to a class involves a total misunderstanding of the nature of individual and 
class competition in industrial society. 


One can hardly believe that the Charity Organization Society 
will much longer restrict its activities to the narrow field to which 
it has mainly confined itself heretofore. To be sure, in divers 
places (conspicuously in New York), and at various times, the 
Charity Organization Society has undertaken preventive work, 
but an inquiry now and then, a public bath or nursery, hardly 
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constitute a broad policy in that direction. To me there seem 
to be strong evidences throughout the country that we are 
moving toward a far more radical and thorough handling of the 
question of poverty. The members of our boards and councils 
have been brought much nearer an intelligent comprehension of 
the economic and industrial problems than anyone looking 
forward a quarter of a century could have foreseen. Some 
Charity Organization Society boards are still narrow, and for 
some time yet may desire to pursue a policy of dealing with 
poverty only through those cases of distress which appeal for 
assistance at the offices of the society. Some boards of the 
Charity Organization Society, however, certainly could at present 
combine with the settlements to do far more effective work in 
dealing with the whole problem of poverty. 

There are two phases of the broader problem which should 
be undertaken by the people who are at the present time 
interested in charity organization and the settlement movement. 
There is no question but that some boards will maintain that it 
is not the work of the Charity Organization Society to do more 
than handle the various cases of distress which make application 
to them. On the other hand, it may be asked them, if it is not 
the duty of the Charity Organization Society whose duty is it to 
bring to the attention to all the people those social causes which 
are bringing the people to need? And who else but the Charity 
Organization Society should undertake to deal with the whole 
problem? Surely some specialized society, such as a relief 
organization, a nurses’ society, a hospital, or other such organi- 
zation, cannot undertake to do anything in this broader field. 

This is not a radical innovation in the work of these two 
movements. I believe upon proper consideration it will be 
found that we have already been rapidly tending toward this 
enlarged field of activity. Mr. Robert A. Woods has long been 
urging the Charity Organization Society to stop using edged 
tools and cruel repressive measures upon that inefficient, 
inebriate, and immoral class which frequents the lowest dives of 
our cities. He has already shown the folly of such effort, and 
has preached a more enlightened policy in dealing with these 
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people. For many years individuals here and there have urged 
that the degenerate and the permanently defective classes of the 
community should be segregated so as to prevent propagation. 
Now and then we have heard great numbers of people pleading 
for a more gentle and humane care for those helpless members of 
the community who have lived lives of usefulness, but who, 
when age or illness or other misfortune has overtaken them, 
have no other prospect than to suffer along in a slow process of 
starvation until they die. Surely the Charity Organization 
Society and the settlements have long since tacitly agreed that 
there should be a most active and vigorous campaign for gentle 
and kindly care for the aged, the insane, the feeble-minded, and 
the epileptic. Have they not also agreed that efforts should be 
made to cure as far as possible, and to re-establish in the com- 
munity to as great an extent as possible, all of those who are 
inebriate, tubercular, crippled, diseased ; and those, too, who are 
blind, deaf and dumb, and temporarily helpless? No one who 
has read the reports of the various conferences of Charities and 
Corrections can doubt that there is a very definite opinion on 
this subject. Many have urged that there should be correc- 
tional and educational treatment for tramps and beggars, for 
the inefficient, the incapable, the shiftless, the perverted, and 
the pauperized elements of our community. 

This, then, is one line of activity upon which there could be 
a combination and co-operation between these two great move- 
ments. It is in a way a social dredging process, but a process 
upon which we are all so thoroughly agreed that a vigorous and 
active campaign might be undertaken to stir up the interest of 
the community in its behalf. The work of charity organization 
can hardly be said to have commenced when we find all over 
the country epileptics, the feeble-minded, and the harmless 
insane living unprotected in the community, at the mercy of 
sporadic private charity. No one can doubt that we have 
hardly made a beginning when we see the aged poor disgrace- 
fully neglected, the blind begging in every one of our large 
cities, and the vicious, incapable, and inefficient persons living 
in our ‘ Tenderloin”’ districts, and making those portions of our 
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cities hideous with vice and all forms of perverted sexuality. 
This work, as I see it, largely confines itself to dealing with 
Classes A and B, according to Mr. Booth’s classification, and 
occasionally to assist certain individuals in Class C. 

The settlements will surely combine with the Charity Organ- 
ization Society in its efforts to bring about a more enlightened 
policy in dealing with the obviously dependent and defective 
classes in the community. The Charity Organization Society 
will surely co-operate and assist the settlements in whatever 
preventive efforts they make in behalf of Class D. The work of 
settlements is confined largely to the latter class, and only in so 
far as the settlements co-operate with trades unions may it be 
said to influence in any important way Classes E and F. With 
Class D there are several preventive measures upon which the 
settlements and charity organization should combine their 
efforts. The questions of housing, sanitation, of encouraging 
insurance features, of doing away with child labor and sweat- 
shop conditions, injurious trades and insanitary workshops, are 
all of such immediate importance as to form the basis for active 
and encouraging preventive work in behalf of Class D. This 
may seem a radical suggestion, but I believe, if consideration is 
given to it, that we shall be found to have advanced farther 
than we realize. 

In New York city the settlements and the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society have already co-operated warmly in bringing about 
an important reform which will do much to prevent poverty. 
Several years ago in New York Mr. Lawrence Veiller, at one 
time resident in a settlement, believing that the most serious 
question affecting the lives and weliare of the working people 
was the matter of housing, sought to form a separate Improved 
Housing Association to investigate conditions and to carry 
through necessary reforms in that field. The present secretary 
of the New York Charity Organization Society, Mr. Devine, dis- 
suaded him from organizing a separate association, and instead 
instituted a Special Committee on Tenement-House Reform. 
As a result of this wisdom and breadth of view, charity organ- 
ization took the most important step that it has ever taken in 
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in the history of the organization, to deal in a preventive way 
with some of the most distressing conditions which afflict 
Class D. 

Recently a settlement worker proposed to Mr. Devine that 
the Charity Organization Society organize a committee to inves- 
tigate the conditions which were propagating tuberculosis. Mr. 
Devine, after considering the matter and seeing how fertile a 
cause of poverty tuberculosis is, decided to form a committee of 
the Charity Organization, and to begin active measures for a 
crusade against this disease. 

As a beginning these two vigorous and fundamental meas- 
ures undertaken by the Charity Organization Society, encour- 
aged and assisted by. the settlements, are of immense impor- 
tance. They may perhaps mark an epoch in this country in the 
policy of philanthropic organizations. We have long talked 
about striking at the causes of poverty; we have (even as long 
ago as the forties and fifties) done something to awaken the 
public to certain social causes of poverty; but the work of the 
foremost settlements and the two recent movements of the 
Charity Organization Society in New York for housing reform 
and for the control of tuberculosis, mark a new era in philan- 
thropic work. 

These two organizations, which are so much out of touch in 
London, and which are without co-operation pursuing their 
various paths, have, it seems to me, tremendous common oppor- 
tunities in America, where we understand each other, where we 
respect each other, and where we are willing to co-operate and 
assist each other in every possible way. The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, because of the very nature of its activities, is very 
likely to spend a great part of its time in dealing with the 
individual causes of poverty; the settlements are likely to 
spend their time in viewing and preventing as far as is possible 
the social causes of poverty. It will be a pity if movements 
which so supplement each other as these two movements plainly 
do, should not co-operate closely in so far as their two fields of 
effort overlap. There are things which the Charity Organization 
Society must do which I have not mentioned; there are multi- 
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tudes of things which the settlements must do that I have not 
mentioned ; but in segregating the irredeemable portions of the 
community, and in the various forms of preventive work with 
Class D, the settlements and the Charity Organization Society 
should co-operate in a new and larger handling of the problem 
of poverty than either has undertaken until recently, or can now 


undertake singly. 
ROBERT HUNTER. 


New YorK. 
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NOTES. 


THE INCORPORATION OF TRADE UNIONS—THE POSITION 
IN ENGLAND. 


AT a time when the incorporation of trade unions is attracting 
attention the advance recently made in this direction in England is 
worthy of note. The acts of 1871 and 1876 are the Magna Charta of 
English trade unionism. They legalize the unions and provide that 
they shall not be subject to criminal proceedings. They enable unions 
to register, to hold property by means of trustees who can sue or be 
sued. They require a registered union to have a registered office and 
inflict on a union which fails in this respect and on every officer 
thereof a penalty. They provide that unions may withdraw their certifi- 
cate of registration “but without prejudice to any liability incurred,” 
or that they may amalgamate, “but no amalgamation shall prejudice 
any right of a creditor of either.” 

These are provisions in the act of 1871, or in the amending act of 
1876—but there is no explicit statement made as to incorporation. 
But, whether the legislature intended or not that a trade union should 
be able to sue or be sued, the fact now stands that the five judges of the 
Supreme Court of Appeal, the House of Lords, unanimously decided 
in the Taff-Vale case, July 22, 1901, that the legislature did so intend 
and today in England a trade union can sue or be sued. 

Before considering the effect on trade unionism of this decision it is 
of interest and some importance to note the attitude taken up by the 
opposing parties with regard to the fit and proper character of a trade 
union. The Taff-Vale case, it will be recalled, was an action by the 
Taff-Vale Railroad Company against the Amalgamated Scciety of 
Railroad Servants and against two of its officials. The respondents gave 
a notice of motion that the name of the society as defendant be struck 
out as being incapable of suing or being sued. Justice Farwell 
refused the application. On an appeal the Master of the Rolls in the 
Court of Appeal reversed the decision of Justice Farwell and declared 
that a trade union could not sue or be sued. The case was thereon 
appealed to the House of Lords, where the five judges reversed the 
decision of the Court of Appeal and restored that of Justice Farwell. 
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Leaving aside as far as possible the subtle question as to whether 
the judges interpreted aright the intention of the legislature in the 
acts of 1871 and 1876, we find Mr. Haldene as counsel for the Union, 
affirming that the legal position of a trade union was that of a club, 
and that if a wrong was done by individual members they should be 
proceeded against as individuals. On the other hand he pointed 
out that if a trade union were declared capable of suing and being sued 
the funds intended for the benefit of widows and orphans could be 
reached and perhaps exhausted in consequence of improper and ille- 
gal acts of the society’s officers. It may be added, without any injus- 
tice to the trade unionists, that the view of a trade union as a club 
seemed to them not merely legal but just. 

On the other side it was argued that it was contrary to the spirit 
of the laws and the constitution that an organized and powerful asso- 
ciation should not be held responsible for the results of its policy. It 
was claimed that mere prosecution of individuals was in the case of 
masses of men impossible, that in order to make justice efficient the 
association must itself be capable of suing and of being sued, and that a 
trade union if not in law strictly a corporation must be held to pos- 
sess the essential characteristics of a corporation. And, it was argued, 
just, as a corporation is answerable for the wrong act of a servant or 
agent committed in the course of service and for the master’s benefit, 
though no express command or privity of the master be proved, so a 
trade union must beheld responsible for the acts done by its agents. 
The judges of the House of Lords considered that the acts of 1871 
and 1876 presented nothing inconsonant with these principles, and, 
that being so, decided that a trade union could sue or be sued. 

Coming to the question of the effects of this weighty judgment, it 
is worth noting the comment of Mr. Webb in the 1902 edition of 
Industrial Democracy (p. Xxvi) : 

At first sight there would seem little or nothing to complain about. The 
judgment professes to make no change in the lawfulness of Trade Unionism. 
No act is ostensibly made wrongful which was not wrongful before. And if 
a Trade Union, directly or by its agents, causes injury or damage to other 
persons, it seems not inequitable that the Trade Union itself should be made 
liable for what it has done. ‘The real grievance of the Trade Unions, and the 
serious danger to their continued usefulness and improvement, lies in the 
uncertainty of the English law and its liability to be used as a means of oppres- 
sion. This danger is increased and the grievance aggravated by the dislike 
of Trade Unionism and strikes which nearly all judges and juries share with 


the rest of the upper middle classes. 
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Mr. Webb dwells on the growing aversion of the propertied and pro- 
fessional classes toward trade-unionism. He points out that there is a 
growing uneasiness as to the action of trade unions; that it is felt that 
under competitive conditions to paralyze a department of industry is 
akin to social crime ; that there is an increasing public sentiment in 
favor of some authoritative tribunal of conciliation or arbitration. 
Further to quote again Mr. Webb’s words : 

A clear majority of our judges evidently believe, quite honestly, that Trade 
Unionism —meaning the enforcement of Common Rules on a whole trade — 
is anomalous, objectionable, detrimental to English industry, and even a 
wicked infringement of individual liberty, which Parliament has been fool- 
ishly persuaded to take out of the category of crimes. Their lack of eco- 
nomic training, and their ignorance of economic science is responsible for this 
state of mind. 

Mr. Webb’s remarks we have quoted freely from, not only because they 
point to serious dangers, but because they seem to us to go far toward 
justifying economically, if not legally, the Taff-Vale decision. For if 
there is one thing which they specially bear witness to, it is the general 
feeling that the trade union is not sufficiently within the reach of the 
law. There is no doubt in England a wide-spread sentiment —some- 
times justified, often not, that trade unions have had unprogressive and 
even immoral ideas of work. But as powerful in this dull antipathetic 
growth of feeling is the sense that the trade union is not a properly 
responsible body —not properly amenable to justice. Further, public 
opinion as regards trade unionism has become differentiated. We are 
inclined to believe that so far from being less favorable than formerly 
the intelligent public today, outside the trade unions, is more favor- 
able to them. Mr. Webb has done no little toward creating this con- 
dition of affairs. But on the other hand the intelligent public in 
England is more conscious of the abuses to which trade-unionism may 
give rise, and it wishes to see the interests of the community safe- 
guarded. Labor association, it is felt, is no longer in its tender years. 
It is strong, and a thing not to be broken. It has reached inde- 
pendence and equality, and now it must show itself, or be made, fully 
conscious of the force of the law. The divine rights of trade unions 
have no more justification than the divine rights of any other earthly 
sovereigns. But all this is not an attack on the real function of the 
trade union. It is the discernment of what are the proper conditions 
or limitations of its power. The Taff-Vale decision goes far to remedy 
the alienation of public opinion as regards trade-unionism. If it does 
not satisfactorily interpret the law, it expounds what the plain man 
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feels to be justice. In making unionism responsible it guarantees the 
sanctity of contract. It brings a great organized force which repre- 
sents not merely strength but purpose under the control of the law. 
And in so doing it will enable the trade union better to perform its 
proper function. As regards the danger from the conservatism and 
technical propensities of the judiciary, while one admits in view of 
recent decisions, the danger to which Mr. Webb refers, one finds none 
the less among the judges strong economic insight. For example the 
judgments of Lord Lindley — one of the judges in the Taff-Vale case 
— are remarkable for this quality. Meantime, the position of the 
trade union —what it can, and what it cannot do—will get clearly 
defined. There is no serious fear of the just rights of labor associa- 
tions being defeated, and any process, though for the time being 
somewhat costly, which will lead to a general understanding of what 
is just and lawful is worth undergoing. Externally — in the relation 
which the public bears to it—the trade union, it is our opinion, gains 
in true strength by the Taff-Vale decision. Internally,—as regards the 
cohesion and efficiency of the union itself, the decision will have, we 
believe, no less favorable an effect. As Mr. Webb remarks, “ Even 
when a strike is lawful Trade-Union officials will now have to be care- 
ful how they call the men out.” It will make the action not only of 
trade-union officials but of men who are nothing more than members, 
circumspect. The irresponsible member is a feature which should 
belong to no society. And as the fact of responsibility is brought home 
to every individual it will give greater cohesion and strength 
rather than weakness to the union. So far as one can ascertain, the 
American unions seem to hold proportionately far smaller reserve 
funds than the English unions. Incorporation, it is agreed, would 
endanger their slender funds, but the sooner a union learns that it 
must have a reserve the sooner it will be strong, and also the sooner 
it will show the spirit of responsibility. The unions have almost 
everything in the long run to gain from incorporation. There is, 
indeed, a great danger if the judiciary is not above suspicion, but the 
sooner this comes seriously to the public test, the sooner the evil, if it 
exists, will be mended. The unions are now great organized forces 
embodying a conscious policy able to hinder or to help more than 
any other force the economic welfare of the community, and, that 


being the case, the sooner they assume responsibility formally and 
legally the greater will be the support from without and their effi- 
ciency from within. W. G. S. ADAMs. 
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THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY.’ 


Ir is a favorable sign that economists are showing a tendency in 
recent years to “ take the broad view,” or to consider the bearings of 
economic facts and principles upon the broader questions of human 
progress and social development. Inso far as sociology has as yet justi- 
fied its existence, it is because of its emphasis upon these more 
fundamental problems. This by no means discredits the narrower 
view. Without some degree of specialization these facts and principles 
would not so readily have been mastered, but it is none the less true 
that their chief value is due to the light which they throw upon the 
wider problems of well-being and progress. Moreover, no one is so 
well qualified to interpret these facts and principles as the economist 
himself. The religionist, the moral philosopher, the biologist, and 
the sociologist have each had their turn, and their failure is due to 
their inability to grasp the fundamental importance of the economic 
factors. It is safe to say that the most valuable contributions in the 
field of sociology have been made by economists, but there is danger 
also that they may fail to give a complete and satisfactory theory of 
progress because of their under-estimation of the non-economic 
factors. 

One who is acquainted with the ordinary meaning of words, but 
unacquainted with the way in which this particular expression has been 
used, would probably infer that the “economic interpretation of his- 
tory’? meant the interpretation of historical facts in the light of 
economic knowledge, just as the historical interpretation of economics 
means the interpretation of economic facts in the light of historical 
knowledge. If, however, one began reading on the subject he would 
soon find that the ‘economic interpretation of history” means the 
dogma that the economic factors have largely determined the course of 
history. It is to the discussion of this dogma that Professor Seligman 
has turned his brilliant pen. 

The thesis is thus succinctly stated : 

The existence of man depends upon his ability to sustain himself: the 
economic life is therefore the fundamental condition of all life. Since human 
life, however, is the life of man in society, individual existence moves within 
the framework of the social structure and is modified by it. What the condi- 
tions are to the individual, the similar relations of production and consumption 

*EpwIN R. A. SELIGMAN, The Economic Interpretation of History, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1902. 
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are tothe community. To economic causes, therefore, must be traced in the 
last instance those transformations in the structure of society which themselves 
condition the relations of social classes and the various manifestations of social 
life. (P. 3.) 


In so far as this statement of the thesis foreshadows the subsequent 
argument, it occurs to one as being singularly inconclusive. One 
might as well say the existence of man depends upon his ability to 
reproduce himself, and family life is therefore, etc.; or the existence of 
man depends upon his ability to defend himself, and military life is 
therefore, etc. Thus one might go on indefinitely adding to the 
number of causes which “in the last instance ” determine the forms of 
social development. If it be retorted that the methods of gaining sub- 
sistence largely determine the forms of family and military life, the 
reply is that the forms of military and family life and the necessities of 
military defense also largely determine the forms of industry. The 
sexual impulse is quite as elementary as the desire for food, and it is 
to this elementary impulse that we owe the existence of the family, 
though its form is more or less modified by the conditions of subsist- 
ence, as well as by the spiritual, the moral, and the military conditions 
of the community. As to which precedes in point of time, it would 
be difficult to say, and the answer would be of no value even if it could 
be found out. ‘The necessities of military defense, as Spencer has well 
brought out in his antithesis between the industrial and militant types 
of society, are quite as potent in the determination of social forms and 
usages, and religious and moral ideas and conceptions, as the necessi- 
ties of subsistence can possibly be. Here again the question as to which 
precedes in point of time, the necessity for subsistence or the necessity 
for defense, is a matter of no consequence. 

All this Professor Seligman admits in his later discussion, though 
he still inclines to put the primary emphasis upon the economic 
factors. ‘That which one finds difficult to explain is the high rank 
which he gives to Karl Marx in the development of the doctrine of 
economic interpretation. If Marx’s doctrine be interpreted as his chief 
expositor Engels states it in the Communist Manifesto, it is clearly not 
a tenable doctrine. ‘Thus: 


That in every historical epoch the prevailing mode of economic produc- 


tion and exchange, and the social organization necessarily following from it, 
form the basis upon which it is built up, and from which alone can be 
explained the political and intellectual history of that epoch; that conse- 
quently, etc. 
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This leaves unanswered what determines the “prevailing mode of 
economic production and exchange.” To any careful student of social 
conditions it is evident that religious and moral ideals have a great deal 
to do with it. 

But if it is interpreted as his apologists would have us interpret it, 
namely, that the economic activities are among the most important of 
human activities, and therefore modify, more or /ess, the whole fabric of 
the social organization, it is so obvious as to need no philosopher to 
tell us of it. So far as the present writer is aware,no one has written a 
book to prove that food is necessary for the subsistence of mankind ; 
but if upon this proposition as a basis some one should develop a 
theory of population, as Malthus did, his greatness would depend 
upon the soundness of the theory of population, and not upon the 
truth of this elementary proposition ; and it is in this way that Marx’s 
greatness must be tested. In spite of Professor Seligman’s contention 
that Marx’s interpretation of history has nothing to do with his theory 
of socialism, no one can read Marx carefully without seeing that in 
his own opinion the two are inseparably connected. It was upon the 
basis of his materialistic conception of history, together with his theory 
of surplus value, that he worked out his theory of socialism. His 
theory of socialism could no more rest solely upon his theory of sur- 
plus value than it could rest solely upon the theory of the materialistic 
conception of history. Marx’s greatness, therefore, must be tested by 
the use which he made of the doctrine, rather than by the correctness 
of the fundamental proposition. He could not even claim originality 
for the elementary idea that the necessities of economic life largely 
determine the forms of social organization. If there is anything 
which Malthus labored to prove, it was that the necessities of economic 
existence rendered impossible, at least until human nature changed, 
the socialistic form of organization. If this means anything, it means 
that the form of social organization is largely conditioned upon the 
necessities of economic existence. One might as well base Henry 
George’s claim to greatness upon the doctrine of the unearned incre- 
ment. As every student of Progress and Poverty knows, the thing 
that characterizes that work is the use which he makes of the doctrine 
of the unearned increment, and not the development of the doctrine 
itself, his thesis clearly being that the absorption of rent by a private 
land-owning class is he cause of poverty, and that ¢he cure for poverty 
is the nationalization of land values. His claim to greatness, therefore, 
must rest upon the soundness of that thesis. Tested in this way, both 
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Marx’s Capital and Henry George’s Progress and Poverty must be 
placed in the category of crank literature rather than among the great 
economic treatises. 

In view of these facts, one is not a little surprised to find Professor 
Seligman saying : 

And while Marx was a failure in practical life, he was a giant as a closet 
philosopher. Whether or no we agree with Marx’s analysis of industrial 
society, and without as yet attempting to pass judgment upon the validity of 
his philosophical doctrine, it is safe to say that no one can study Marx as he 
deserves to be studied—and, let us add, as he has hitherto of been studied 
in England or America —without recognizing the fact that, perhaps with the 
exception of Ricardo, there has been no more original, no more powerful, 
and no more acute intellect in the entire history of economic science. 
(Pp. 55, 56.) 


This would be true if we estimated the greatness of the book by the 
amount of gray matter consumed in its writing, but on this basis we 
should also have to rank among the great books the Book of Mormon, 
the Oashpee Bible, the system of Koreshanity, and other contributions 
to the world’s stock of crank literature. If, however, the greatness of 
of a book is to be measured by the amount and value of the new truth 
therein set forth for the first time, Marx’s Capita/ does not deserve to 
be mentioned in the same breath with Ricardo’s works, much less with 
the greater works of Malthus or Adam Smith. 

Whatever merit there may be in the dogma that the economic fac- 
tors have the leading part in shaping social development and in deter- 
mining the course of history, and whatever the emphasis that may be 
properly laid upon this dogma, there is another aspect of “the economic 
intrepretation of history’? which deserves especial consideration, and 
which has been largely neglected in discussions of this topic. As has 
already been suggested, the “economic interpretation of history” 
would seem, at first sight, to mean the interpretation of historical facts 
and materials in the light of one’s economic knowledge. If for the 
term economic knowledge could be substituted knowledge of human 
society, this statement of the doctrine would clear up much of the 
obscurity which exists regarding the relation of the study of economic 
and social conditions to the study of history. Hitherto the field has 
been left practically in the hands of the historian or the historical 
economist who has claimed that a knowledge of history was essential 
to the understanding of the present economic conditions. Itis true ina 
much stricter sense that a knowledge of the present economic and 
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social conditions is essential to even the most elementary knowledge 
of history. Whathas been overlooked in the modern evolutionary theory 
of history is the fundamental principle which lay at the basis of the whole 
evolutionary theory in modern science, namely, the principle that all 
past development, whether in the field of geology or biology, must be 
accounted for on the ground of forces and factors now at work, and 
which can be observed at first hand by the student. Thus a preliminary 
study of dynamical geology, since Sir Charles Lyell, must precede any 
attempt at tracing geological history. If we accept the anti-cataclysmic 
theory of history as the basis of a theory of historical development, we 
must likewise conclude that a study of the social factors and forces as 
they exist in the world about us must precede any attempt at the 
explanation of historical development. One might as well undertake 
the study of paleontology without some preliminary knowledge of 
biology as to undertake the study of history without some prelimi- 
nary knowledge of economics or sociology. It is in this study of first- 
hand materials, in the observation of social activities about us, that we 
must get our clue to the relation of cause and effect in social and political 
affairs ; and until we have this clue, historical facts are merely so many 
isolated and unconnected events. The only thing that has-saved his- 
tory in the past from being a mere collection of chance unrelated 
events is the fact that historians, even without special training, have 
had some ideas regarding causation in social and political affairs. But 
this general knowledge which we call common sense, and which belongs 
within certain limits to every intelligent person, cannot take the place of 
trained observation and scientific methods of investigation. A student of 
paleontology might, from the few general and elementary facts which he 
has gathered by unscientific observation, do something in his field, but he 
could by no means expect to compete with the student who has made 
a study of biology according to scientific methods, and who has some 
training in scientific observation and reasoning. This is the theory of 
the economic or social interpretation of history to which we must finally 
come if we would deserve to be put in the same class with scientists 
working in other fields. The study of sociology must therefore be the 
study of the social factors and forces as they are found in the world 
about us; and this study will bear the same relation to history that the 
study of dynamical geology bears to historical geology, or as the study 
of biology bears to paleontology. To be sure, historical geology and 
paleontology again throw new light upon dynamical geology and upon 
biology, but it is perfectly clear where the study must begin. The same 
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principle will apply to sociology and history, and to theoretical and 
historical economics. 

That line of study which is ordinarily called economic theory 
differs from economic history, not in the methods of reasoning 
employed, but in the source of information. The one goes directly 
to the facts of the social and economic life of the surrounding world, 
while the other goes to historical documents. The one observes 
phenomena at first hand, the other through the media of historical 
records of all kinds. The distinction between the theoretical and the 
descriptive economist is that the one tries to find the causal connection 
between economic facts which come under his observation, while the 
other merely tries to describe them. Until one has some elementary 
notions regarding economic causation he is not in a position even to 
begin the study of economic history. He would see no more connec- 
tion between a rise of British consols and Napoleon’s defeat at Water- 
loo than he would see between Napoleon’s defeat and an eclipse of the 
moon. But an opinion regarding economic causation is an economic 
theory. 

What economists and historians need, therefore, is not an opinion 
as to the relative importance of the various factors which have deter- 
mined the course of history, but a clear perception of the importance 
of a first-hand study of the factors and forces in the contemporary 
social world. Following the suggestion of the anti-cataclysmic theory 
of geological and biological development, the present writer would 
like to lay down the following thesis as a challenge: 

Every great historical epoch, and every variety of social organization, 
must be explained on the basis of factors and forces now at work, ana 


which the student may observe at first hand. 
T. N. CARVER. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE WAGE-EARNERS IN THE MANUFACTURING AND 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
STATES.' 

THE six northwestern states— Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin— which form the subject of this 
discussion, have been divided into two separate groups. ‘Three states 
—lowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin —form the first group. They have 


*From returns at the Twelfth United States Census, 1900. 
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passed from frontier conditions into the ranks of industrial states, with 
industries well defined and offering steady employment so as to allow 
of comparison being made between them. The second group is com- 
posed of Montana and the two Dakotas. Conditions which affect the 
wage-earners here are different. The manufacturing industries of 
these states are chiefly such as are incidental to mining and the develop- 
ment of agricultural resources. They are not manufacturing states in 
the true significance of the term, yet wage conditions have been pro- 
duced worthy of consideration. 

The population of the United States during the decade 1890-1900 
increased 20.7 percent. The average number of wage-earners engaged 
in manufacturing and mechanical industries gained 25.2 per cent. and 
the amount paid for wages increased 23.2 per cent. of the sum expended 
for this purpose in 1890. ‘The northwestern states have shared in this 
general progress of the country. Montana had the largest per cent. of 
increase in its population, which was 75.2, and that of North Dakota 
was 70.9 per cent. Minnesota gave evidence of its healthy growth by 
adding 33.8 per cent. to its inhabitants, Wisconsin 22.3 per cent., 
and South Dakota and Iowa 16.8 and 16.7 per cent. respectively. 
Table I shows an increase of 18.4 per cent. during the decade, in the 
number of wage-earners for Wisconsin, while Iowa increased 14.7 and 
Minnesota 10.7 per cent. Wisconsin led the other two states of this 
group. The wage-earners of Wisconsin, in 1900, represented 6.9 per 
cent. of its total population, and the corresponding figures for Minne- 
sota and Iowa were 4.4 and 2.6 per cent. respectively. Montana 
showed the remarkable increase of 324 per cent. in its wage-earners, 
which composed 4.2 per cent. of the state population. North and 
South Dakota gained 60.0 and 55.2 per cent. respectively, and the 
industrial knights represented in both states 0.8 per cent. of the entire 
population. Minnesota had 54 and Iowa had 41 wage-earners for each 
100 in Wisconsin, and South Dakota had 31 and North Dakota 24 for 
each 100 in Montana. 


LEADING INDUSTRIES. 

Eleven leading industries have been given for Iowa in 1990, the 
same number for Minnesota, and twenty for Wisconsin. lowa had 46.3 
per cent. of all wage-earners employed in these leading industries, 
Minnesota had 46.6 and Wisconsin 64.5 percent. The industry rank- 


ing first in Iowa, with reference to the number of wage-earners and 
amount paid for wages, was car and shop construction and repairs by 
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steam railroads. A percentage of 11.4 of all wage-earners were engaged 
in this mechanical branch, while the same work required only 6.1 per 
cent. of all wage-earners in Minnesota and 3.2 per cent. in Wisconsin. 
In Minnesota the industry devoted to the manufacture of lumber and 
timber products furnished work to the largest per cent. of all wage- 
earners. It was there 19.6, as against 15.3 per cent. in Wisconsin and 
5.8 in lowa. The same industry also led in Wisconsin with reference 
to largest number of wage-earners. lowa had one industry with more 
than 5,000 wage-earners ; Minnesota had one with over 5,000 and one 
with over 15,000 wage-earners. Three of Wisconsin’s industries had 
over 5,000, one over 10,000, and one over 20,000 wage-earners. The 
leading industry of Montana, with reference to the number of wage- 
earners, amount of wages paid and value of investments, as well as value 
of products, is smelting and refining of ores. Copper-smelting and 
refining provided for 42.4 per cent. of all wage-earners, and 11.7 per 
cent. were engaged in the manufacture of lumber and timber products. 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs by steam railroads 
required 6.1 per cent., lead-smelting and refining 5.5 per cent., foundry 
and machine-shop work 5.4, and the printing and publishing trades 
4-4 percent. The manufacturing industries of the two Dakotas are 
largely confined to such products as are consumed at or near the point 
of production. The printing and publishing trade in both states fur- 
nished employment to the largest per cent. of all wage-earners. It 
was 15.9 in North Dakotaand 14.9 in South Dakota. The former had 
12.4 per cent. engaged in flour and grist-milling, against 9.5 per cent. 
in South Dakota. 

Table II contains a classification of wage-earners for the two census 
years. Table II] shows the relation of women wage-earners to male 
wage-earners for the same periods and that of children under 16 years 
to adults. Table IV presents the same data for all states excepting 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina for the last census year, and Table V 
exhibits a summary of the wage-earners of the six states in specified 
industries in 1goo. 


WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS. 


A material increase in the number of female wage earners, propor- 
tionately, over that of male wage-earners, for the decade, is shown by 
Table III and suggests that either such industries as are specially 
adapted for woman’s work have more rapidly developed than others, 
or that women have crowded the stronger sex out of many places that 
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formerly were claimed by them. The greatest change for the first 
group of states occurred in Minnesota, with Iowa and Wisconsin fol- 
lowing in the order named. North Dakota, on the other hand, had a 
proportionate decrease in women wage-earners. Clothing factories in 
lowa furnished employment to 15.0 per cent. of all women wage- 
earners, and the corresponding figures for Minnesota and Wisconsin 
were 20.0 and 12.0 respectively. Iowa had 15.1 per cent. of all its 
women engaged in millinery custom work, as against 6.9 in Minnesota 
and 6.7 in Wisconsin The per cent. for the printing and publishing 
trades was as follows; 9.1 for lowa, 5.1 for Minnesota and 3.5 for 
Wisconsin; for tobacco and cigar manufactories, it was 6.8 for Iowa, 
3.6 for Minnesota. 2.4 for Wisconsin. Minnesota employed 17.4 per 
cent. of its female wage-earners in dressmaking. ‘The corresponding 
figures for Iowa and Wisconsin were g.1 and 4.5 respectively. Boot 
and shoe manufacturing furnished work for 5.9 per cent. in Minnesota, 
2.8 in lowa, and 2.2 in Wisconsin. Minnesota had also 5.1 per cent. 
engaged in fur work and 3.0 per cent. in bakeries, 2.7 per cent. in con- 
fectioneries, 1.2 per cent. in woolen mills, and 1.5 per cent. in flour 
and grist mills. Wisconsin had 10.6 per cent. of all female wage- 
earners employed in hosiery and knitting mills, 4.8 per cent. in paper 
and wood-pulp mills, 2.4 per cent. in woolen mills, 2.2 per cent. in 
confectioneries, 1.9 per cent. in breweries, and the same per cent. in 
bakeries. Bookbinding, enameling, and various other industries also 
furnished work to women wage-earners. 

The per cent. of the total number of women wage-earners for the 
second group of states was as follows : 


Montana, N. Dakota. S. Dakota. 
Dressmaking, custom work : - 33.1 18.1 29.5 
Millinery, custom work - - - 20.2 20.7 26.4 
Printing and publishing - - : 11.2 20.7 24.2 
Bread and bakery products - - - 10.1 4.7 


CHILD LABOR. 

The employment of children in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries is a matter of grave importance and deserving of earnest 
consideration. Child labor, of necessity, will affect the conditions 
under which adults have to work, and to some degree also will affect 
their chances for wages. It is but fair to assume that in the same 
measure as females replaced men as factory workers, so child labor, if 
not restricted, will crowd a proportionate number of adults out of 
employment. Child labor, therefore, is not desirable and should be 
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restricted. The standing of an industrial community is indicated by 
the large or small number of children which it presses into the ranks 
of its industrial profit-makers. 

Table IV shows that child labor in North Carolina in 1900 had 
assumed the horrifying proportion of 1 child to 5.7 adults. This, and 
child labor of other southern states, has reduced the proportionate 
relation for the United States to 1 child for each 30.6 adults, notwith- 
standing that quite a number of states with highly developed industries, 
but with very effective child-labor laws, showed a very commendable 
relation between child and adult labor. Minnesota had the lowest 
proportionate number of children to adults for the six states under 
discussion. It was 1 child to 96.5 adults in 1g00 and 1 to go.8 adults 
in 1890. This denotes a condition which its citizens should strive to 
preserve, for it bears with it a great blessing for the young generation. 
They are much more fortunate than the many other children in other 
states who have to enter upon factory life at a time when they should 
build up their bodies and brains for the great struggle of life. Child 
labor remained proportionately stationary in lowa during the decade. 
It was 1 child to 30.0 adults, but the increase in Wisconsin was very 
marked. It was 1 child to 61.0 adults in 1890, and went down to 1 
child to 24.0 adults in 1900. Child employment in the second group 
of states in its aggregate was but small, yet the increase during the 
decace is quite observable for all three states. 

Of 118 specified industries in Iowa, child labor has been shown in 
68. Minnesota had child labor in 65 out of 136 industries, and Wis- 
consin in 101 out of 155 industries. The total number of children 
employed in 1900 was 1,888 in Iowa, 792 in Minnesota, and 5,679 in 
Wisconsin. In industries most conspicuous for child labor their per 
cent. of the total number was as follows: 


Iowa. Minnesota. Wisconsin. 
Boots and shoes, factory product - . 3.6 2.7 2.5 
Boxes, wooden packing - - - - 2.1 a 3-3 
Brick and tile - - - - - - 2.3 4.3 oe 
Foundry and machine-shop products” - > 33 ne 5.0 
Fruit and vegetable canning - - - 5.1 mer 1.8 
Furniture, factory product - . - - #89 as 9.8 
Lumber and timber products - - - 5-9 4.8 7 O 
Lumber and planing mill, sash, door and blind 
manufacturing - - - - - 2.4 re 4. 

Printing and publishing trades , - - 26.2 30.6 4.2 
Tobacco, cigars, etc. - - - - - 9.2 23 ee 
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Aside from industries enumerated, there were 3.9 per cent. of all 
children in Iowa employed in button factories and 11.3 per cent. in 
slaughtering and meat-packing establishments. Minnesota had 10.1 
per cent. in clothing factories, 2.8 per cent. in confectioneries, 4.5 per 
cent. in hoisery and knitting mills, and 2.7 per cent. in woolen mills. 
Wisconsin had 3.1 per cent. in confectioneries, 11.0 in hosiery and 
knit goods mills, 7.4 per cent in breweries, and 2.9 in trunk and valise 
manufactories. The following tabulation has been prepared with a 
view of facilitating a comparison between the different states with 























reference to the number of children and adults employed in industries 
most conspicuous for child labor: 
Iowa, MINNESOTA. | WISCONSIN. 
| 
: Childr’n total «— [Childr’m) —poyqy [Childr’n 
Inousraias Average |giM22",| Average | aMder,| Average | tnder 
Number, Viare, Number. Vanes, Number. ey 
| | 
Boots and shoes, factory prod- | | 

Cae Tere errr errr 566 67 2,025 21 2,507 164 
Boxes, wooden packing...... 363 40 232 ose 1,290 190 
Bread and other bakery prod- 

WUE ice oensaesaeease tee 846 25 972 12 1,329 129 
Carriages and wagons....... 1,692 5 1,066 6 3,402 38 
Clothing, men’s, factory prod- 

Di somcansseiens ates wees 1,340 15 1,716 8o 2,327 59 
COniectiomery ics oc0-60:500 559 3 485 | 22 749 175 
Foundry and machine shop | 

OS pre ee 2,372 62 3,139 | 6 12,670 285 
Fruit and vegetable-canning. . 699 112 45 2 676 102 
Furniture, factory product .... 850 60 1,148 | 5 7,775 556 
Hosiery and knit goods...... inches ee 293 | 36 2,722 625 
RANE MIE 6 h6. i viesa ccvnrea 321 4 856 roe 3,904 420 
Lumber and timber products. . 2,793 III 15,140 | 38 21,701 437 
Lumber, planing mill, sash, 

1 EOE RT IE 2,372 46 1,639 | 10 4,377 | 276 
Printing and publishing trades; 4,248 495 3,788 | 242 3.395 237 
/ Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, etc. 1,856 154 1,562 | 56 2,269 147 
: Trunks and valises.......... 17 1 CO | vss 1,083 163 

Slaughtering and meat-packing| 2,874 215 627 | 9 1,361 re 
WOMEN MOOI. 6k oic0-08 e000 256 2 300 | 21 861 73 











We stated already that child labor in its aggregate had been but 
small in the three states of the second group. Montana had 24.2 per 
cent. of the total in copper-smelting and refining, 29.1 per cent. in 
printing and publishing trades, and 13.4 per cent. in cigar factories. 
In North and South Dakota child labor was confined to the so-called 
hand trades, including printing and publishing, which occupied 86.0 
of all children employed in South Dakota. 
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TABLE I. 


Wage-earners engaged in manufactures. 











Per Cent. or Torat 
PopuLATION. 


WaGeE- EARNERS, 
AVERAGE NUMBER. 


Per Cent. of 





























STATES. = oie | —————————— = —" 4 Increase. 
1900 | 1890. 1890 1900 
si = ” | — 
RE re ee ee Te 51,037 58,553 | 2.7 | 2.6 14.7 
Minnesota ............. 69,790 77,234 | 5.4 4.4 10.7 
CR i cac Oe eanwnes 2,386 | 10,117 | 1.8 4.2 324.0 
North Dakota.......... 1,499 | 2,398 | 0.8 0.8 60.0 { 
SOUR EMAROES oo. ccscce 2,011 3,121 0.6 0.8 55.2 
NER 3. ccs Keceaaas 120,006 142,076 | 2.3 6.9 18.4 
TABLE II. 
Classification of wage-earners. 
— ————— — — So 
1890. 1900. 
STATES. | Children | Children 
Men. | Women | ‘under Six- Men, Women. under Six- 
| | teen Years, | | teen Years, 
_— = — —| — — 
— , a : 
DOR cccascasiccann oe 5,183 | 1,644 48,417 8,248 | 1,888 
Minnesota. . osceh OR,982 5,508 760 | 66,889 | 9,553 | 792 
Montana..........| 2,300 75 ae | 9,718 287 112 
North Dakota..... 1,398 85 16 | 2,168 193 | 37 Z 
South Dakota...... 1,846 129 36 | 2,776 231 | 114 
Wisconsin. ........] 105,320 | 12,751 | 1,935 120,131 16,266 | 5,679 
| | | 


! 


rABLE III. 


Relation of child-employees to adult wage-earners, and of women wage-earners to 


No. of Adult 


male wage-earners. 








1890. 1g00. 





No. of Male 


No, of Male 


No. o! Adult 
Ww 





STATES Wage- Earners | vag “seca age- Earners Wiese. Maenece 
Employed to Em Sead Employed to — "eco yo 
Each Child | pup peecaic Each Child ol Teemske 
under Sixteen , : | under Sixteen > > 
Mensa Wage-Earner. | - Ssenag Wage- Earner. 
DO cet earan ace 30.2 8.5 30.0 5-9 
Lee 90.8 11.5 96.5 7.0 
OCR CCE 215.9 31.2 89.3 33-9 
ve pte Be SETTERS 92.7 16. 63.8 11.2 
: / 4 : 
PN, SN Ssicannanaewn 54-9 14.3 26.4 12.0 
IE ohned xs saedecs 61.0 8.3 7.4 


24.0 
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TABLE IV. 


Relation of women wage-earners to male wage-earners and of children under sixteen 
years to adults in forty-six’ states. 





























1goo. || | 1goo. 
tla coaalmepanalomiaa 11 innings teeta 

= a = —— 

2 = |: 5 o:% 1} | be 8 ,: Eos 
Oa s Ben. || Soa Men . 
SaeEe soe || . Saeée 20,8 
STATES. ofSoa =s58 || STATES. vEca soe8 
coe o- om || Gita 7" E> 
Suv <35, Zuo “Uc 
ww & & oO Pr © m= 5 & oe -—pr_o 
cecs Sos § | Saco cous 

$ qi 6 ME | oao> oA 

Zw 2 0 Zw ZO 

ee  cictne a deibiacjead i aca Daan 

United States...... 3.9 30.6 ee | 4.5 28.9 
| ere 33-9 89.3 
BOOB 6 giiiviscacc 2.9 14.2 | re 8.0 30.5 
BIN, 6.6.66 060k 75.9 85.0 | eS CROCE 31.3 29.1 
eee ee 35.9 40.2 || New Hampshire... 2.1 41.6 
California......... 4.1 2.1 || New Jersey....... 3.5 29.0 
| 11.9 100.7 || New Mexico...... 34-7 88.6 
Connecticut ....... 30.6 49.8 || New York........ 2.6 3.4 
i re 4-9 | 24.8 | North Carolina.... 2.5 5.7 
he. ee 21.0 98.2 || North Dakota..... 11.2 63.8 
ASOGREEE: 6:005005068 6.1 CRG ROMs cons cicwasoed 5.4 78.2 
MO a ccacs iccwacd 23.6 63.2 I Obicheme xe euaes 13.4 53.1 
BIR scat k 6 aero 5.5 36.9 || Oregon rer ee ee 8.3 57.4 
ME chwehaneschas 5-9 30.0 || Rhode Island..... 2.4 18.2 
I 6 .0:0.06 ove. 6.9 | 41.4 || South Dakota..... 12.0 26.4 
ee rrr 9.9 39.9 Tennessee........ 8.1 21.9 
eae 5.6 we eo errr 15.2 45.2 
Louisiana.........| 6.5 a Cer 6.8 29.3 
OO 2.6 | 23.0 F Pee oc ccans 5.3 III.0 
Maryland ......... | 2.5 | 17.4 || Virginia......... 4.6 14.0 
Massachusetts ..... 2.4 38.6 || Washington ...... 26.6 126.6 
Michiga® 2.0006 seo] 5.9 60.6 || West Virginia..... 8.6 38.4 
Minnesota. -_- | 70 I 96.5 || Wisconsin........ 7.4 24.0 
Mississippi ........| 3.7 | 24.2 || Wyoming odemunes 46.4 148.0 








WAGES. 

Table VI presents a summary of wages paid in each of the six 
states for the two census years, with per cent. of increase. Table VII 
shows the annual average wage rate for men, women, and children, 
and in Table VIII the average weekly wages, for all classes of labor in 
specified industries, for the year 1900, has beencomputed. An increase 
of 36.0 per cent. in total wages during the decade has been noted for 
Wisconsin, as against 17.1 per cent. for Iowa and 16.8 per cent. for 
Minnesota. Montana had an increase of 382.3, South Dakota 85.5, 
and North Dakota 61.0 per cent. Before entering upon consideration 
of annual and weekly average wages for each individual (men, women, 


‘Reports from Pennsylvania and South Carolina not available. 
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and children), it may be well to explain by what operation these figures 
have been arrived at. The census reports furnished the amount paid 
out for wages in all industries for both census years, as well as for 
specified industries in 1900 and the average number of wage-earners 
(men, women, and children). The numbers given for each class of 
wage-earners were used as a divisor into the total amount of wages for 
this class, the quotient being the annual average wage for each wage- 
earner. By using 52 as divisor (the number of weeks for the year) 
into the annual wages, the average per week for each wage-earner was 
obtained. It must, however, be remembered that these figures can 
serve only for the purpose of comparison between different industries 
and for different states; and that they embrace all classes and grades 
of wage-workers, regardless of skill and personal amount received as 
labor compensation. Skilled laborers and mechanics have received 
higher wages than common laborers. Of this the census has not taken 
cognizance, and the figures merely denote the average amount earned 
by each wage-earner in a certain industry. 

The increase in the annual average wages during the decade, for 
each class of wage-earners, was as follows : 











For Men. For Women. For Children. 
| 
— | 
NL ee PE $17.00 $21.00 | $23.00 
Minnesota .......... 40.00 30.00 32.00 
Wisconsin........... 67.00 27.00 } 34.00 
| 
OF EE Tre 109.00 35.00 (decrease) | 34.00 
North Dakota....... 11.00 25.00 | 44.00 (decrease) 
South Dakota.......| 99.00 19.00 (decrease) | 34.00 





The proportionate compensation for performed labor in the two 
groups of states was as follows : 











MEN, | WomeENn. | CHILDREN, 
1890 | 1900, | 1890. | 1900. | 1890, 1900, 
| 
WOOGIE. 6.cccs cine $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 1.00 | $1.00 $1.00 
a ES 1.14 1.01 1.01 98 | -98 QI 
Minnesota..........] 28 1.10 1.50 | 1.18 | 1.05 1.03 
re 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 
North Dakota....... 75 .66 47 85 73 -44 
South Dakota....... .62 -66 44 | -68 -43 +54 
| 
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— | 
Iowa. Minnesota, 
INDUSTRIES ne ee aia ip? —+ 
Children | Children, 
7 under , under 
Men. Women. Preval Men. Women, Sineeee Me 
Years. Years, 
— 
All industries 48,417 8,248 1,888 | 66,889 95553 792 8 
' 
ricultural implements .... .. re 641 I 2 \ 924 3 I 
ORCC UE UE avinc cctcwerrnccncisedeenes ao ae ¢ | 203 4 5 
ycles and tricycles ne rae ee te ee ae a 2 <cwacese FF - ancone SF F sesses F cevsce oul 
Blacksmithing and wheelwrighting jaa GON 2 keeecs 15 | 818 ! 9 4 
Bookbinding and blank book- making aes , ax | 25 | 4 | 105 1 . 
Boots and shoes, factory product : Sty 272 «| 22 67 1,438 | 21 
Boxes, wooden, packing isi wenn P er 303 20 40 et ft | tsene | - 
Bread and other bakery products Pee ee ae 564 257 25 674 286 | 12 6 
Brick and tile, pottery, terra cotta, and fire-clay products 2,175 | 44 1,232 10 «| 34 3 
Carpentering. airing } : Se 3,909 I 3 9 
Carriages and wagons oii 1,655 | 32 5 1,052 8 i ‘4 
Cars and general shop construction and repairing by railroads 5,488 4 | 5 4,696 I 3 1 
Cheese, butter, and condensed milk, factory products 1,009 | 22 12 724 | 7 9 2 
Clothing, men’s and women’s, factory products 151 | 1,239 15 154 1,993 85 ‘ 
Clothing, women’s dressmaking 21 753 I 61 1,664 ¢ t 
Confectionery. 249 | 307 3 202 261 22 a 
Cooperage gah 421 I 18 605 2 8 | 
Copper smelting and refining i, seeks” EP aes | eee sanee | ‘enses 38 
Enameling and enameled goods... .............ee-.ccccccesee*| ceecce | 13 aes . 
Flouring and grist- milling 1,224 | 49 12 35930 147 3 } 
Foundry and machineshop products 2,296 14 «| 62 3,121 12 ¢ : 
Fur goods | 9 56 | , 347 492 8 . 
Furniture, factory products 766 24 | 60 1,138 5 5 . 
Hosiery and knit goods | 51 206 ¢ 
lron and stee | : 409 7 
lronwork, architectural and ornamental oe 187 | 2 435 I 4 
ed ped buseeueea sneaa 0 E) “ebemde ° 3 
Sr, Cee, GUNG GONE GO, . oo ccceseescccccscvoces| seence | see ‘ ’ 
Li juors, mait . 4 | * 
Lumber and timber products 7 5 | Int 15 8 Ld 
Lumber, planing -mil! products, including sash, doors and blinds 2,326 iaens 46 I a 
Marble and stone work 344 8 | 5 
Masonry, brick and stone 1,123 pees | I ie > s 
Mattresses and spring beds 38 11 35 q 
Millinery, custom work 5 1,244 9 658 10 - 
Painting, house, sign, et 762 2 | 2 3 bs 
Paper and wood pulp 132 28 20 a 
*lumbing and gas- and steam- fitting eke 72. 2 » FF ee £ ceccec 4 
Printing and publishing, newspaper, books, job, et 495 | 491 4 Pe 
Saddlery and harness II | 2 
Slaughtering and meat-packing. wholesale - 29 215 y ) ‘s 
linsmithing, coppersmitl ind sheet-metal working 41 8 | 126 5 . 
Tobacco, cigars, arettes, chewing, smoking, and snuff 559 154 | 345 \ i$ 
Trunks and valises I | 7 
ee eee eatseteskeestel  aeenwe, b sebees ee . 
oolen goods 2 2é 2 0 I I | 
Woolen g 126 128 16¢ 19 4 
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Montana. 


Children 


' under | 
Women. Stetaen Men. 
Years. | 
87 112 2,168 
| 
| 
I 21 
2 188 
} 
) I 28 
I 2 | 101 
| 142 
23 
126 
| 13 
- a 
10 i ces 
4 ie beeee 
298 
. 36 
12 e 
12 
I 
132 
7O 
85 
3 314 
134 
33 
66 
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Children | 
} 
Women. Ss; nder | 
Sixteen | 
Years, | 
331 114 
s | 
a ee } 
I 
63 | 
5 I | 
eeees I 
| 
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| ee 
| 3 
| | | 
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| «| 
| | 
61 | I 
| | 
| - 
| 56 | 98 
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All industries 


Agricultural implements, 
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Bookbinding and blank book making 
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Sarriages and wagons 
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opper smelting and refining 
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Fur goods 
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Leather, tanned, curried, and finished 
Liquors, malt 


Lumber and timber products 


Lumber, planing mill products, including sash, doors, and blinds 


Marble and stone work 
Masonry, brick and stone 
Mattresses and spring beds 
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Average weekly wages paid 


Minnnesota, | 








j + 
| Children 
| , } under \ 
Women. Sixteen . 
| | Years. 
—————| — 
$4.94 | $i 
; Sas | 
| 5-77 } . 
| seen | 
} 5.52 
| 6.10 | 
| 3.98 4 
| 4.19 | 3 
| 5.00 | 4-7 
} 7.21 6. 5¢ 
6.00 | 4.60 I 
4.29 | 3.17 1 
4.90 4-85 
4.67 1.85 ‘ 
ae oe ' 
4.81 | 5.13 
| 6.60 ‘2 89 a 
| 7.27 | 2.87 4 
|} 5-58 2.79 
| 8.65 3.75 
5.00 2.75 
| 
= 
| 6.96 | 
iets i 
S mete sty 
4-35 . . 
| 3.83 4.90 
| 5-39 | 5-37 
D> aces | 4.08 
f esses | 2.92 
| 5.60 2.12 
| 4.75 | 2.¢ 
| 7.85 | 3.19 ' 
} 
5 50 I 85 4 
5-13 | 3.85 
| é¢ 4,00 
6.90 2.19 
| 4-85 | 2.73 
4.39 | 3-1 
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North Dakota, 


Women. 
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S pa ‘ Epecified industries in I900 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGEs. 
Montana 
—_ 
Children 
\ , under 
J Women Giceeue Men, 
Years, 
— — 
$ $6.7 $5.21 $10.29 
85 9.21 
4.10 8.77 
4-27 4.62 7-7 
7 5.77 8.92 
11.08 
9.83 
10.36 
II.42 
5. af 
~< 6.35 
8 36 
10.29 
©. 12.71% 
6.46 i 
4 4.81 
8 of . 
12.73 
9.94 
1r.96 
7 71 9-77 
9.31 
I | 9.12 
| 11.96 
3-75 | 8.97 
| : 
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South Dakota, 


Women. 


$4.60 


Children 
under , | under 
Srwteen Men. Women. Sintaan 
Years Years, 
$2.96 $8.64 $4.20 $3.02 
9.59 4.67 
7-73 5.50 2.40 
7.05 2.50 3.65 
8.39 ~ 2.92 
8.12 3.46 1.79 
7.33 5.15 2.85 
0.39 4.73 2.52 
8.71 3.02 | 2.85 
7.25 1.92 3.56 
9.27 3.46 2.10 
9.27 5.87 3.69 
: 10,25 7-35 esas 
3.85 9-77 4.98 3.48 
te 9.48 4.02 2.65 
aes 15.39 3.73 1.35 
3.46 7.06 3.25 2.56 
Sa |e 3.27 
‘ 5.48 3-44 } e 
7.69 9.83 4.44 3.13 
‘ 9.83 6.12 3.60 
9.12 5.15 | 3.06 
6.65 4.2 3.17 
8.17 3.92 3.02 i 
12.17 esrens eee 
7-44 3.94 
. 8.29 4.50 2.65 
6.40 10.71 5.31 3.29 
ears 8.50 4.29 | 4.02 | 
7.52 6.56 3-29 
eeees 9.69 ; | wares 
9.85 3.23 2.71 
; 7-92 4.79 3.98 
2.00 4.48 4.31 1.71 
8.58 } 3.85 3.20 
oe. 8.29 3.96 5.75 
3.00 8.89 3-19 2.62 
3.46 9.54 | 5.10 2.02 
3.00 7.65 5.21 2.96 
7.92 | 3.60 eee } 
+ 8.17 3.87 3.15 i 
3.46 8.87 | 4.23 2.44 
ee 5.62 4.90 2.90 
6.87 re | 2. 
7.3 4. oe, 
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TABLE VI. 


Summary of wages, with per cent. of increase. 









































Tora, WAGEs, Per Cent. 
STATE. = a of 
Increase. 
1890. 1900, 
ROE oi. a Kew ad enwd de werekeeeed weed aaledad $20,429,620 | $23,931,680 7.2 
IN 6 5.65 ered cna ccud Obs ce wA Sede 30,371,123 35,484,825 16.8 
OO FE PEE EE ee Teen 1,652,413 7,969,886 382.3 
DU Ih 53 cans Bcc ce aeeapaseneas 759,132 1,222,472 61.0 
NE BND 6 555-o 0.550. 546810 04s oaeseeaeeen® 32,693 1,544,409 85.5 
i rr errr — 58,407,597 36.0 
TABLE VII 
Average annual wages. 
—— : 
| 1890, | 1g00, 

STATE. Children Children 

under under 

Men. Women. Guin Men. Women. Sisinee 

Years, Years, 

ROM sis cacanie: mahseene aed | $435 $193 | $120 | $452 $214 $143 
Ee Er rE ree 452 287 129 492 257 161 
’ EOE TET 698 5384 237 807 349 271 
Werth TIGMGE..occcccs cccese 524 273 172 535 298 128 
Ee re 431 258 102 530 239 145 
WOME cbs. nasedonnneuees 382 IgI 123 449 218 157 























n. 


Minnesota paid the highest wages for all classes of wage-earners of 
the first group of states; lowa paid higher wages to men in 1900 than 
Wisconsin, but the latter state paid better wages to women and chil- 
dren. Exceptionally high wages, not reached anywhere near by any 
other state, were paid in Montana, but here was also a notable decrease 
in women’s wages. The same was the case in South Dakota, and for 
North Dakota a decrease in children’s wages was show 

A study of Table VIII will gain in interest if taken up in connec- 
tion with Table V, which shows the number of wage-earners of each 


class in specified industries. Some of the average weekly wages for 
children, which are shown in the exhibit, will go a long way in sup- 
port of the assertion that child labor is not desirable and is harmful to 


the child itself and also to the interests of adult wage- 


earners. 


JuLius MOERSCH. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

THE primary motive of the arts and crafts movement is, as the name im- 
plies, the association of artand labor. Initially an English movement, it has 
been slowly emerging from the general industrial field for about forty years. 

. On its theoretical side the movement is, of course, much older than 
forty years, its development as an idea being measured by the lives of Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and Morris.* 

The chapters which make up the greater part of Mr. Triggs’s volume 
give an excellent outline of the work of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris in 
relation to art and industry, followed by a sketch on Ashbee and the 
Reconstructed Workshop and another on Rookwood. The whole 
leads up to the practical efforts made in Chicago by the Industrial Art 
League, of which the author is secretary. 

Little need be said here of the facile and engaging manner in 
which Mr. Triggs presents his plea for the work of regeneration in 
which the league is engaged, but it may not be out of place to speak 
of the economic bearing of such a movement as a departure in indus- 
trial aims and methods. The purpose is to humanize and beautify 
industry and to bring art into the everyday work of the industrial 
classes. This end is sought through a return to handicraft methods 
of work and an avoidance of competitive commercial methods of man- 
agement. In the later phases of the propaganda machine production 
is not condemned without qualification, except in practice. Particu- 
larly is this true of Mr. Trigg’s presentation of the case, although the 
earlier phases represented by Morris, and more especially by Ruskin, 
renounce the machine and all its works with an animation that is not 
to be mistaken. But even in the later phases of the movement the 
recognition of machine production as an unavoidable circumstance, if 
not indeed an unavoidable evil, is a perfunctory concession to facts 
rather than an integral element in the principles on which the advo- 
cates of the movement go about their work. 

The movement, it must be said, runs on sentimental grounds rather 
than on grounds of reasoned practicability. Industrially it is not a 
continued growth out of the present, but seeks continuity with a past 
phase of economic life. This may be anecessity of the case. To find 
a basis for that “association of art and labor”’ at which the movement 
aims, such may perhaps be the only available recourse, and this is 


' Chapters in the History of the Arts and Crafts Movement. By Oscar LOVELL 
Triccs. Chicago, 19¢e2. Published by the Bohemian Guild of the Industrial Art 


League. 






















































NOTES 109 
scarcely the place to offer criticism on the.artistic merits of such a course. 
But seen from the standpoint of industrial feasibility the whole matter 
looks somewhat different. Its striking trait in this respect is a certain 
“lack of contemporaneity.’’ Modern industry, in so far as it is char- 
acteristically modern, means the machine process; but according to 
the arts-and-crafts apprehension, only outside the machine process is 
there salvation. Since the machine process is indispensable to modern 
culture, both on business grounds and for reasons of economy, this limits 
the immediate scope of the arts-and-crafts salvation to those higher 
levels of consumption where exigencies of business and economy are not 
decisive. The greater (go—gg per cent. of the whole) range of industry 
must under present circumstances of business and household manage- 
ment remain untouched by any such proposed alteration of the char- 
acter of the industrial process. The “industrial art” methods are too 
costly for general business purposes, and the “industrial art’”’ products 
are (in point of fact) too expensive for general consumption; indeed 
it is of the essence of industrial art products, if they are to pass inspec- 
tion by the adepts, that they must be sufficiently expensive to preclude 
their use by the vulgar. 

Culturally the movement is an offshoot of Romanticism, which 
means archaism, but always asophisticated archaism. In the arts-and- 
crafts ritual the requisite sophistication is had by an insistence on 
genuiness, sincerity ; which being interpreted in economic terms means 
a genuinely high laborcost. ‘This requirement, of course, boldly trav- 
erses the requirements of modern business enterprise as well as of 
modern, that is to say democratic, culture. Business exigiencies 
demand spurious goods, in the sense that the goods must cost less 
than they appear to; while a democratic culture requires low cost and 
a large, thoroughly standardized output of goods. 

If the proposed association of art and labor is to go into effect 
under modern circumstances, it will have to mean the association of 
art with the machine process and with the technology of that process. 
Modern industry is machine industry, and the forms of labor for which 
there is an outlook under modern circumstances are those employ- 
ments which are engaged in the machine industry. Such labor as is 
not associated with the machine process and conditioned by its techno- 
logical requirements is in the position of an inconsequential interloper. 
Such work as goes on today without being immediately under the 
guidance of the mechanical technology, is, with sporadic exceptions, 
subsidiary to that main body of work which this technology directly 
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and unquestioningly controls. And the precarious margin of work 
still left outside the sweep of a rigorously consistent machine technol- 
ogy grows visibly narrower from day to day. ‘Therefore, any move- 
ment for the reform of industrial art or for the inculcation of zsthetic 
ideals must fall into line with the technological exigencies of the 
machine process, unless it choose to hang as an anemic fad upon the 
fringe of modern industry. 

Men’s, particularly workmen’s, habits of thought in industrial mat- 
ters are machine made, in a progressively more unmitigated degree; 
and if these habits of thought are to be shaped by any propaganda of 
ideals, they must be sought out and laid hold on in the field where 
they grow. The machine process has come, not so much to stay 
merely, but to go forward and root out of the workmen’s scheme of 
thought whatever elements are alien to its own technological require- 
ments and discipline. It ubiquitously and unremittingly disciplines 
the workman into its way of doing, and therefore into its way of appre- 
hending and appreciating things. “Industrial art,” therefore, which 
does not work through and in the spirit of the machine technology is, 
at the best, an exotic. It will not grow into a dandelion-like “weed 
of cultivation,” for it has no chance of life beyond the hothouse 
shelter of decadent zstheticism. 

But however impracticable, within the frontiers of a democratic 
culture, may be the (substantially aristocratic) ideals and proposals of 
the “ Dreamer of dreams, born out of his due time,” it does not follow 
from all this that the movement initiated by the Dreamer need be 
without salutary effect upon the working life of the workmen or the 
artistic value of their output of goods. Indirectly these ideals, roman- 
tic or otherwise, have already had a large effect, and there is every 
reason to hope that the propaganda of taste carried on by organiza- 
tions like the Industrial Art League and its congeners will count for 
much in checking the current ugliness of the apparatus of life. 

At its inception the movement was a romanticism, with a smear 
of lackadaisical zstheticism across its face. But that was not its 
whole meaning, nor is it the more enduring trait. Archaism and 


sophistication came of a revulsion against the besetting ugliness of 
what was present before the eyes of the leaders. The absolute dearth 
of beauty in the philistine present forced them to hark back to the 
past. The enduring characteristic is rather an insistence on sensuous 
beauty of line and color and on visible serviceability in all objects 
which it touches. And these results can be attained in fuller measure 




















NOTES III 
through the technological expedients of which the machine process 
disposes than by any means within the reach of the industry of a past 
age. 

Now, the particular line of arts and crafts endeavor for which Mr. 
Triggs speaks, the Industrial Art League, recognizes the force of this 
historical necessity more freely than the arts and crafts adepts of the 
stricter observance. Indeed, this aspiration aftet contemporaneity on 
the part of Mr. Triggs and his following is something of a stone of 
offense to the faithful, this apparently being the substantial reason why 
the Chicago Society of Arts and Crafts is not on speaking terms with 
the Industrial Art League. What has been said above, therefore, of 


the precarious outlook for industrial art under the régime of the 
machine process applies with less breadth to Mr. Triggs’s line of 
endeavor than to many others. 
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Deutsche Wiairtschaftsgeschichte in den letzten Jahrhunderten des 
Mittelalters. By Dr. Kart THEopor von INAMA-STERN- 
EGG. Leipzig: Duncker.& Humblot; Part I, 1899, Part 
II, 1901. 8vo, pp. xxi+ 455 and xviii + 559. 


Dr. VON INAMA-STERNEGG’S monumental history of the economic 
life of the German race is now complete to the close of the Middle 
Ages. The third volume, consisting of two parts, one published in 
1899 and the other in 1go1, is practically an independent work, but it 
supplements and rounds out the story told in the first two volumes. 
The first volume of this great work, published in 1879, covered the 
period from the first appearance of the German race in the history of 
Europe down to the time of Charlemagne. The second, appearing in 
1891, brought the narrative down to the twelfth century, at which 
point it is taken up by the third volume now before us. In the con- 
cluding words of the preface to the second part of this volume, the 
author expresses his earnest hope that he may be granted time and 
strength to follow these three with still another volume outlining the 
principal features of modern Germanic economic history. In this wish 
all his readers will devoutly join. 

For well-nigh thirty years Dr. von Inama has devoted his labor 
incessantly, although, as he unnecessarily reminds us, not exclusively, 
to this investigation. Of the result as a whole he says, with a fine 
burst of patriotic enthusiasm : “ More than a thousand years have been 
traversed, a period long enough and surely significant enough to 
enable us to understand what strenuous effort it cost to evolve from a 
heterogeneous collection of peoples with crude, rough wants and an 
equally crude equipment of means for their satisfaction, one of the 
leading civilized nations; and to develop from the weakest beginnings 
of political unity a true body politic so richly endowed with wealth.” 
This citation well illustrates von Inama’s point of view and method of 
study. He does not isolate the economic forces from the social and 
political. Social growth is conceived as the result of the interaction 
of all three. Possibly no period better illustrates the constant play of 
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these forces one upon the other than that which is treated in the pres- 
ent work. 

The “last centuries of the Middle Ages” were marked by great 
progress in the material well-being of the various branches of the 
German race. The great Teutonic colonization movement, the history 
of which was told us in the earlier volumes, came to an end in this 
period. East and west, north and south, the twelfth century found the 
German people settling down in their new homes. Everywhere popu- 
lation which had been in a state of flux was gradually forming, itself 
into orderly ranks and classes. Even the primary institutions of 
society were being reorganized. During the next three centuries the 
distribution and the administration of landed property —the entire 
agrarian constitution — underwent far-reaching changes. The methods 
of agriculture were improved, new products sought and introduced, 
and a new meaning was given to the status of him who tilled the soil. 
At the same time, and possibly most significant of all, manufactures and 
commerce sprang up where they had never existed before and contrib- 
uted in mighty fashion to the progress of the Germanic race. 

The treatment of the history of this period is necessarily different 
from that accorded the earlier centuries. While the earlier history is 
genetic and pragmatic, the latter is descriptive and analytic, a faithful 
picturing of the economic life of the people. The number and the 
nature of the historical sources rendered this possible. So large an 
amount of labor has already been expended by German scholars upon 
the unearthing and editing of these sources that no one person can 
even survey the whole field, let alone master it.. The economic histo- 
rian is therefore forced to depend upon the skill with which he can 
select the typical facts or incidents from the multitude he has to study. 

The migration of the Germans in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies took on a different form from that which marked the preceding 
periods. Instead of occupying large areas with scattered peasant 
settlements in small villages, they now built cities. All of the cities of 
what is now Saxony arose during or after the twelfth century, and no 
less than one hundred cities were founded in Brandenburg during the 
thirteenth. The greater personal liberties and the new opportunities 
for industry and commerce which the cities afforded were the attrac- 
tions which drew the people tothem. The natural consequence — new 
industries and expanding markets —were, however, slow to reveal 
themselves. Until well into the thirteenth century each city with its 
contiguous rural population formed a practically self-sufficing eco- 
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nomic unit. There was no sharp sundering of the city from the coun- 
try, either economically or administratively. Meager as are the sources 
of information concerning the population and its density, yet there is 
sufficient evidence to show that the rise of the cities affected large 
numbers of people. 

The first evidence of the coming changes is in the new significance 
which class distinctions acquired. The determination of status, the 
crystallization of society into ranks, which took place in the earlier 
period, was completed by the end of the twelfth century. The fixed 
categories of status relationships which are mirrored in the laws of the 
thirteenth century are evidence that the forces which created them were 
spent. Although these ranks were not formally disturbed during the 
remainder of the Middle Ages, yet they gained an economic meaning 
probably lacking before, and there arose among them new classes 
based wholly upon callings. Thus the distinction between a peasant 
class and a burgher class began to be mentioned in the twelfth century 
and was generally recognized in the thirteenth. Even the status of the 
exclusive noble, that of the official, and that of the priest came to be 
regarded as in a measure determined by calling or profession. Simi- 
larity of occupation, and hence similarity of condition, in life gave to 
the older distinctions much of the significance they continued to pos- 
sess. ‘The peasant was kept in his humble social status mainly by force 
of his poverty, which in turn arose from his inability to fully control 
his land. Although agriculture rose absolutely with the improvement 
in the agrarian constitution and in methods, yet the agricultural popu- 
lation fell back relatively, not making as much advance as did the 
other classes. Land and its ownership as a source of revenue lost its 
earlier relative importance. 

The economic significance of the control of land at the beginning 
of this epoch is well illustrated by the ceaseless strivings of the Ger- 
manic kings to increase the estates of their realms and of their houses. 
This was the foundation of their financial and political power as sover- 
eigns. The ground rents and feudal dues had become primarily real 
burdens and afforded revenues which were independent of all changes 
in the personal relations of the contributants. Those revenues, 
though modest, were certain. In contrast with them, the personal 
taxes afforded but a limited and uncertain source of revenue. The 
poverty and weakness of the same kings toward the end of the period, 
as compared with the relative opulence of the cities, illustrate in turn 
the extent of the economic changes. 
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The agrarian changes of this period are so numerous that they 
almost defy condensation. Indeed, the interest centers in the new 
details presented rather than in the main results. A few of the most 
important changes only can be mentioned. The sovereigns who 
maintained their power did so by obtaining control of new 
sources of revenue; fees, royalties, taxes, and public credit tak- 
ing the place of ground rents and feudal dues. The great landed 
proprietors —that once powerful middle class between the sovereign 
and the serf—were shorn of their revenues. Their incomes declined 
both absolutely and relatively. They lost their rents and the services 
and dues of many of their serfs, who in turn gained in liberty and 
independence. The petty nobles and the knights suffered most and 
before the end of the Middle Ages occupied a position that was little 
above that of the true peasant. On the other hand, the peasants as a 
class rose in economic, if not in social, position. There was a clearer 
definition of their landholdings as distinct from those of the lords, 
also of their rights and of their obligations. Meyer tenure quite gen- 
erally took the place of Letbeigenschaft. At the same time there was a 
decline in the size of peasant holdings. The old Konigshufen of fifty 
hectares were often broken up into halves and even into quarters. 
This was due to the increasing pressure of population and brought, in 
time, new methods of cultivation and more intensive cultivation of the 
soil. With expanding markets in the growing cities, the peasant, 
now free to follow his own interests, was given the opportunity for a 
diversification of crops. Vegetables, fruits and garden stuffs, eggs, 
fowl, and other similar products were readily disposed of in the 
weekly markets. Flax and other fibers and dyestuffs were also in 
demand for the growing industries. In short, the rise of a money 
economy wrought the economic emancipation of agriculture and the 
wages system here and there entered this stronghold of custom and 
Status. 

The second part of Vol. III takes up the industrial and commer- 
cial history of the period. For the modern economist this is perhaps 
the most interesting part of the whole work, for in it we find the germs 
of the more dominant features of modern economic institutions. 

Step by step the author unfolds the economic development of 
the German people during the three last centuries of the Middle 
Ages. From a time marked by great simplicity of living with few 
wants, meager forms of industry, and crude technical appliances, the 
story passes over to conditions which seem to us in many respects 
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wholly modern. At the close of the Middle Ages the German people 
were rich in national culture and possessions. Although as late as the 
middle of the twelfth century the best among them could with diffi- 
culty write in their mother-tongue, and their economic life was of the 
same low order as their culture, yet in the fifteenth century we find 
that the soil is under good cultivation, the forests felled, the mines 
opened, and the German can marshal in grain, wood, and metals the 
riches of his land. ‘The German merchant rules the sea and is famil- 
iar with every part of Europe. The German handicrafts and arts, 
represented by masters in every branch, fill the homes in all the cities 
with costly furnishings, and foreign markets with their wares. Money 
and credit have developed their fertilizing activities on every side. 
And, as if still more to remind us of modern times, while the public 
powers seek with painful exactitude to maintain security and order in 
all industrial activities, yet the shadow of undue exploitation, unre- 
stricted competition, sordid speculation, strikes, and social strife are 
already falling over this fair picture. 

Ihe causes of this whole uplifting, which in so short a time made 
the German people so rich, stand revealed as perhaps as never before. 
Foremost of all is the expansion of the territory over which the Ger- 
man held sway-—a territory won by peaceful labor as much as by 
the sword. Knight and peasant, merchant and craftsman, have each 
an equal share in the glory. ‘The sturdy character of the people had 
been trained in the rugged school of the feudal manor with a more 
liberal allowance elsewhere of local autonomy. The crusades have lifted 
the minds of the people from the clods of the soil, sharpened their 
eyes to distant opportunities, and strengthened their zeal. Insistent 
necessity also played its part in the advance through the constant 
pressure upon the means of subsistence which arose with the rapid 
increase of population in the limited area. 

Contemporaneous with the great colonization movement was the 
expansion of the city sites, and with the differentiation of city from 
rural life came a sort of national division of labor. The handicrafts 
broke the bonds which had held them so close to agriculture: similar 
activities strengthened one another and rose together from the narrow 
limits of the village to meet the more varied and richer demands of 
greater centers of population. Livelier, steadier markets developed 
for the exchange of the products of city and country and for that inter- 
city traffic which prepared the way for international commerce. 

The third great cause which contributed to this marked economic 
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advance was the surrounding and eventual command of the northern 
seas by German influences. Until well into the twelfth century there 
was little talk of a German merchant marine; but soon thereafter the 
German merchant is seen gaining a footing in London and pressing 
on with resistless energy and courage to inveigle all lands into an 
ever-increasing net of trade connections with the Fatherland. With 
diligence and political shrewdness they build up a closed system of 
national commercial policy. The riches of the whole Germanic and 
part of the Slavonic world are gathered into the warehouses and gran- 
eries of the Hanseatics to build up that national capital which is to 
make possible a further growth of industry. Never perhaps was the 
productive power of trade better illustrated than in that development. 
The far-reaching influence of the union of German cities over the 
trade of the seas, especially, rested on the development of the varied 
means of production, each of which was carried to a high stage of 
perfection. So secure was the economic position of Germany that it 
stood even the shock of the Black Death far better than any other country. 

In the fifteenth century, the close of the period covered in this 
volume, this rapidly acquired prosperity of German industry and com- 
merce began to wane. Their markets were narrowed. Flanders and 
Brabant left the Hanseatic league. England established an independ- 
ent commercial policy. On the north and on the east the German 
merchants met new competitors. The Hansa, no longer so ably 
seconded by the government, lost its hold on Russia and on Poland. 
The oriental connections were lost at the time of the Turkish conquest 
of Asia Minor. In consequence the German cities fell off in popula- 
tion, prices both of the products of the soil and those of industry 
declined, and even wages showed a downward tendency. 

Such are the main outlines of this last volume. The details of the 
story are well beyond the limits of a review to depict. The book 
begins with a survey of the guilds. Their history is traced from the 
period of dependence upon overlords, when they were semi-religious 
or social brotherhoods, through the period when the cities assumed 
the place of the overlords and controlled the guilds, subjecting them 
to all manner of restraints, to the final culmination of the glory of the 
guilds when they virtually dominated the cities. Much emphasis is 
laid upon the fact that each city necessarily developed its own policy 
in regard to the guilds and to trade. ‘This is perhaps the most impor- 
tant of the many new facts presented concerning the medizval 
organizations of industry. 
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The main features of the development of German commerce have 
been suggested above. The culmination is found after the restrictive 
policy of the empire, the power of the overlords, and the regulations 
of the cities have passed away, when the Hanseatic league grasped the 
idea of a national policy of expansion. Inadequate as von Inama 
finds the malerials from which he had to work to be, yet from them he 
has sketched with convincing clearness the main outlines of the history 
of the Hansa. He shows us how great merchants of the Hansa estab- 
lished security for markets and routes, waged relentless war on the 
pirates of the Baltic, made their cities more than mere warehouses, 
acted as the brokers for all Europe, handled vast quantities of fish, 
grain, wine, leather, cloth, and timber, and equalized the distribution 
of these staples over Europe. 

Although the available data for a study of the history of money 
and prices are yet meager, what information there is has been marshaled 
with a master-hand. ‘The multitudinous varieties of weights, measures, 
and of coins which the well-nigh numberless principalities and sover- 
eignties of medieval Germany used may well defy classification, and it 
is hard to see how even a more thorough overhauling of the archives 
will afford a basis for any more certain conclusions than those which 
the author characterizes as ‘crude hypotheses.” 

[t is a great work, well done—an indispensable reference-book for 


all students of economic history. 
Car. C. PLEHN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


L’Evolution économique et soctale de l'industrie de la laine en Angle- 
terre. By Laurent DEcHEsSNE. Paris: Librairie de la Société 
du Recueil Général des Lois et des Arréts, L. Larose, 1goo. 
8vo, pp. 282. 

THis monograph contains very little information that is new, very 
little, indeed, that is not to be found in books that are well known and 
accessible. ‘The author, however, has done meritorious service in col- 
lecting and arranging a somewhat scattered mass of facts and interpre- 
tations of facts, and in putting them before us in a connected and 
interesting manner. 

M. Dechesne undertakes to trace the evolution of the English 
woolen industry from its beginnings to the present day. He thinks 


that the long history of this evolution falls naturally into five periods: 
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the primitive age, about which for obvious reasons he says little ; the 
Middle Ages ; the old régime, under which he understands the period 
from the beginning of the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
century ; the industrial revolution; and the new régime, which covers 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. For each of these periods 
he describes the source and character of the raw materials, the technical 
processes, the organization and condition of the manufacturers, the 
methods and purposes of governmental regulation, and the marketing 
of the finished goods, together with the reaction of varying market 
conjunctures on the industry in general. His description of the first 
three periods is decidedly sketchy. The fourth he treats in greater 
detail, though of them all] it is the one for which familiarity has most 
weakened our interest. It is to the new régime, embracing the last 
fifty years, that our author has devoted his chief attention; it is evi- 
dently this period that has most strongly attracted his own interest, 
and he leaves us with the impression that all the preceding part of the 
book is intended as an introduction to a description of the present 
economic and social condition of the woolen industry as he has come 
to understand it by personal observation. The book thus falls rather 
into two than into five parts, the first sketching the growth of the 
woolen industry before 1850, the second dealing with its condition 
since that date. 

Compressed, lucid, and readable as is the first of these two parts, it 
yet shows the weakness that is usually found in the work of a student 
who devotes his attention exclusively to the history of one branch of a 
people’s economic activities. A striking example of this weakness is 
found in our author’s discussion of the tendency toward capitalism in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He attributes this tendency to 
“a certain abundance of capital, the extension of the market, and a 
more intense spirit of enterprise and speculation.”’ That there was an 
increase of capital during this period there is no doubt, but M. 
Dechesne’s explanation of the cause of the increase is utterly inade- 
quate. In attributing it to the appearance of large farms for exploiting 
the soil and to the influx of American silver, he is guilty of an inex- 
cusable error. Furthermore, while there was a growth of foreign trade 
and a widening market for English cloth during this period, these 
things alone cannot account for the tendency toward capitalism. Our 
author has failed to reckon with another fact of such vast importance 
in the industrial development of England that his omission of it is 
another error that we cannot pardon. We allude to the abolition of 
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serfdom, and the acquisition of freedom of movement, Freiziigigkeit, 
by the laboring classes. When this process had attained considerable 
development the capitalist employer could bring together workmen 
for industrial enterprises. It was practically completed by 1450, and 
then such an establishment as that of Jack of Newberry became 
possible. And just as his explanation of the origin of this tendency 
is inadequate, so likewise is his explanation of its arrested development. 
A study of the decay of the woolen industry in Florence would 
have suggested to him the true cause of this phenomenon. In that 
city capitalism flourished so long as the employers were able to hold 
their laborers in economic dependence, a dependence based on 
debts contracted for the rent of implements and payable only in 
labor. When the supply of such labor ceased capitalism was doomed, 
and must have perished even without the political changes that in 
Florence hastened its downfall. So in England the tendency to 
capitalize the woolen industry was checked through the preservation 
by the workmen of their economic freedom. There are some traces 
of efforts on the part of employers to introduce the Florentine practice 
of bringing the laborers into subjection by renting to them the imple- 
ments they used, but these efforts were shattered by the comparative 
ease with which the English workmen could change their abode or 
their occupation. It hada been difficult in former centuries for the 
manorial lord to hold them to their services even when his efforts were 
sanctioned by law and by custom ; how much more difficult then was 
the task of the sixteenth-century manufacturer when law was opposed 
to him and custom was silent. Medizval capitalism, in fact, wherever 
it existed in Europe. was necessarily based on a large and economically 
dependent working class. Such aclass did not exist in England, and 
therefore the development of capitalism was arrested. 

In what we have called the second part of his monograph, M. 
Dechesne has brought together much useful information relating to 
the condition of the woolen industry in the last fifty years. We could 
wish, however, that he had been a little more careful to state the sources 
of his knowledge. He omits to do this all too often, in view of the 
fact that in some instances where the source is stated it does not quite 
satisfy us. Thus, in discussing the standard of living of the working 
people, he quotes only a young laborer of Yorkshire who, in a letter to 
the author, puts the weekly expenditures of a workman’s family at 291 


pence. It is surprising that a writer should rest content with such an 


authority when so much carefully collected material is available bearing 
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upon this subject. Nor can we always agree with some of the state- 
ments which the author makes on his own authority. When, for 
example, he gives us to understand that the English woolgrowers found 
increasing difficulty in selling their wool after 1750, he is contradicted 
by the table of prices set forth on the same page. He had already 
exclaimed against the fancy that English wool in former ages was bet- 
ter than that of other countries ; whereas all authorities concur that 
this was no mere fancy, and that, until the growing of mutton became 
more profitable than the growing of wool, the English wool far sur- 
passed any other in the world. We find it necessary, furthermore, to 
decline to accept certain wide-reaching conclusions which are arrived 
at by our author toward the end of his study. Prominent among 
these is his explanation of a depression, which he finds that English 
industry has labored under for a generation. Rejecting as insufficient 
the causes hitherto assigned for this depression, M. Dechesne records 
his belief that: “De tous les phénoménes capables d’exercer une 
action aussi générale et aussi durable nous n’en voyons qu’un, la 
contraction monétaire, qui précisément occupe la méme période.” As 
we cannot here argue this point with M. Dechesne, we must content 
ourselves with expressing an emphatic disagreement. 


. ” THOMAS WALKER PAGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


Die Industrie der Rheinprovinz: Ein Beitrag zur Frage der Handels- 
politik und der Kartelle. By THEODOR VOGELSTEIN. Berlin: 
J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1g02. 8vo, pp. 
112. 

Dr. VOGELSTEIN writes the forty-seventh volume of the Minchener 
volkswirtschaftliche Studien, edited by Professors Brentano and Lotz. 
The plan of the more recent numbers of this series is to select impor- 
tant industries in certain parts of the German empire, and to examine 
in the case of specific industries the effect of the commercial policy of 
recent years, and what conditions will most conduce to the further 
industrial development. The above monograph treats of the industrial 
conditions during the years 1888-1900 in the Rhine Province. So 
painstaking has been the investigation, and so typical have been cer- 
tain of the situations considered, that the conclusions are of great 
value to other countries than Germany. 

The monograph is divided into four chapters dealing respectively 
with the general status of industry in the Rhine Province from 1888 
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to 1900, with the addition of certain data to 1902; a historical survey 
of the textile industry during the same period ; a similar sketch of the 
fuel and iron and steel industries; and, finally, a study of the policy 
of the trade combines or Xarfe//e, under the protective system. The 
first chapter is subdivided so as to emphasize the historical conditions 
just preceding the conservative commercial treaties of Germany, Aus- 
tria- Hungary, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland, effective in 1892; then 
the period of the treaties, which, though moderate, afforded an 
advantage at the time of the general industrial depression, up to the 
adoption of the much-welcomed Russian treaty of 1894; and finally 
the interval to the German depression of 1goo. 

The chapter on the commercial policy of the AXarte//e under a pro- 
tective tariff is of greatest immediate interest. The author here 
attempts to answer such questions as: the actual sales policy of the 
Kartelle in the case of internal and external trade; their ability and 
disposition to steady the market; those benefited by the protective 
tariff; and the effect of the tariff in determining the character of busi- 
ness organization. 

The conclusions of the author are based upon a large number of 
facts carefully and laboriously compiled. Of so much importance are 
the questions here answered that it is to be hoped, as Professor Lotz 
has recommended, that the conclusions reached may be still more 
enriched through the work of a statistical commission. 

The fuel and iron and steel combines are, from the nature of the 
case, of higher order than the non-monopolistic textile industries and 
the conclusions relate primarily to the former. The author’s facts 
prove conclusively that the protective argument of von List no longer 
obtains in the iron and steel business. Internal price-competition is 
largely regulated, so that in times of prosperity the inland price 
usually exceeds the world price by the amount of the tariff duty and 
freight. In times of great expansion comparatively little attention is 
paid to the foreign market; with the approach of an industrial depres- 
sion, however, the foreign ends are again caught up, and that, of 
course, by a reduction of price to a point perhaps where the amortiza- 
tion and interest burden are borne by the exported article and where 
the export is facilitated through the aid of syndicates supplying the 
necessary materials, raw or half-finished. The tariff thus becomes a 
distinct burden upon the consumer, and, so far as he is concerned, it 
would be a matter of indifference whether he were required to pay for 
this foreign business through increased inland prices, or whether a tax 
were imposed upon him by the state for premium payments to export- 
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ers. A similar retaliation may be expected in the case of private aid 
to export as to public aid. 

The facts cited by the author do not admit of a general conclvsion 
as regards the ability of combines to steady things. At one time it 
looked as though the German syndicates were maintaining a certain 
industrial stability; at others, as though instead of exerting a steady- 
ing influence, they were ready to resort to a short-sighted policy of 
exploitation only possible in a country which under certain circum- 
stances will sell at the world-price, or which under favorable conditions 
may increase prices beyond the prevailing market price by tariff and 
freight. Since 1g00 the facts would seem to indicate that the influence 
of the syndicates has not been steadying. 

The author takes it for granted that the abolition of a protective 
tariff could not possibly interfere with consolidation, this being simply 
a product of historical development. What the abolition would effect 
would be the reduction of prices of inland commodities for the benefit 
of the home consumer and the removal of the burden of cheap exports. 

It takes very little analysis to convince oneself of the relatively 
advantageous positions occupied by producers of different orders of 
goods. In the case of a large export commodity, as wire, it can be 
shown that the protective tariff results in actual detriment to the 
manufacturers, the support of the various interests being insufficient 
to compensate for the losses incurred through the higher prices for fuel 
and half-manufactures. In the case of the coal and coke producers 
and half-manufactures on the other hand, the advantage of the pro- 
tective tariff lies obviously with them, except when their support is 
demanded in promoting the export of finished products. 

As a result of this fact the tendency exists for industry to become 
so organized that a single branch shall include the production of raw 
and of finished products. Such a business is in position to utilize the 
advantages of protection. There are many branches of industry, how- 
ever, not adapted to such organization, and which as the producers of 
a finished product must forego the protective advantage. Moreover, 
those forms of business naturally protected and strong through organ- 
ization are the ones that reap the greatest advantage. 

Dr. Vogelstein has by no means given the impression that he con- 
siders his facts complete, and in no case has he ventured to strain 
after a conclusion. The work is exceedingly well done, and by a very 
scrutinizing observer. 


JAMES HARRIS CURRAN. 
TOME INSTITUTE. 
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Schlesien’s Industrie unter dem Einflusse der Caprivischen Handels- 
politk, 1889-1900. By ARTHUR FRIEDRICH. Berlin: J. G. 
Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1902. 8vo, pp. I9gI. 


Dr. FRIEDRICH’s monograph is the forty-sixth volume of the 
Miinchener voikswirtschaftliche Studien. The investigation is made to 
ascertain the effect upon the industry of Silesia of the treaties of 1891 
and 1894 with Austria, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and Russia. 

Silesia is particularly dependent upon her trade with foreign 
countries because of her isolation from the German commercial 
centers through long rail distances and an unsatisfactory water service, 
and her very close proximity to Russia and Austria. Producer of 
many articles in excess of her power toconsume, the province registers 
very clearly the success or failure of commercial negotiations. 

Dr. Friedrich’s material consists chiefly of the Reichstatistik, which 
supplies comparatively little material for the single provinces, and the 
reports of numerous chambers of commerce. Much of the material 
comes therefore from interested parties—some interested in attacking 
the treaties because of small personal advantage ; others desirous of 
remaining silent so as not to arouse competition. The evidence has 
been checked wherever possible. 

The study is divided into four parts: investigating (1) the 
general status of trade and industry during the periods 1889-91, 
1892—94,and 1895-1900 ; (2) the so-called AMontanindustrien, t. e., the 
production of coal, iron, zinc, lead, and the smelting of various ores, 
and the machine industry; (3) the textile industry ; (4) the sugar 
industry. 

The treaties have been, on the whole, very beneficial. There can 
be no doubt about the increase of exports in the general iron industry, 
to be traced directly to the tariff concessions made in the conventions. 

In the textile industry the results have been less striking. Austria 
granted only very small tariff reductions; Russia granted more 
liberal terms, based, however, upon her high duties ; Italy gave only 
slight reductions; Belgium continued the s/atus guo ; and Switzerland 
raised her rates, though they are lower than the German import 
duties. Hence the chief advantage accruing to the Silesian textile 
industry was indirect, based upon the general impulse given to business 
through the treaties and the element of permanency introduced into 


commercial relations of the various states. 
The crude methods of business and tke labor conditions in the 
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textile industry of Silesia put her, moreover, at a disadvantage in 
competition for the export trade with the other German states. Dr. 
Friedrich emphasizes in this connection a very interesting fact grow- 
ing out of the rapidly declining exports from Silesia to the United 
States. Within the period 1889-1900 there was a decrease in business 
with the United States from $1,296,380 to $350,733, to be partially 
ascribed to thetariff. Low wages seemed not to determine competitive 
ability as between the high-waged United States and the notably low- 
waged Silesia. Instead of considering the low wages an advantage to 
Silesia, as many have assumed, Dr. Friedrich sees in them a hindrance 
to technical and economic progress. 

Silesia occupies the second place in the German sugar industry. 
The commercial treaties have had little influence in this field. During 
the period 1889-1900, the sugar development has been in striking 
contrast technically to the textile development, the number of factories 
increasing only slightly, their output however being doubled. 

On the whole, then, it may be maintained that Silesia has benefited 
in two directions under the Caprivi commercial policy— (1) directly, 
due to favorable tariff rates; (2) indirectly, through the certainty 
introduced by the treaties. Dr. Friedrich’s investigation becomes an 
argument for the continuance and improvement of the present policy. 


[unc 


Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung des Konigreichs Wiirttemberg mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Handelsvertrage. By Dr. 
ALBERT BarTEns. Frankfort a. M.: E. Schnapper, 1901. 
8vo, pp. vili+120. 


Der Haushalt der Stadt Hildesheim, am Ende des 14. und in der 
ersten Halfte des 15. Jahrhunderts. By Pau Huser. Leipzig, 
1901. 8vo, pp. vit+148. 


THE recent congressional elections in this country and the controversy 
over tariff revision, especially as seen in the states of the Northwest, make 
the modest brochure of Dr. Albert Bartens of unusual interest. The story 
he tells is of the trade and economic conditions in a minor state of a 
great empire, affected by the efforts of the latter to build up a world 
trade and an extensive industry. There is just enough similarity in 
the relations of the United States to Canada as compared with those 
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existing between Wiirttemberg and the states of Italy, Switzerland, 
and Belgium to draw forth the statement made at the beginning 
of this review. In the United States freedom of trade exists 
between the states and the only restriction upon the movement of 
commodities is at the boundaries between them and their neighbors. 
Wiirttemberg without any particular authority over the German 
reciprocity treaties is compelled to accept their more or less disturb- 
ing influences with protest, but not action. Of the effects of these 
German treaties Dr. Bartens writes in a monograph of some hundred 
pages. 

The monograph is one of a series prepared by the students of the 
political science seminar at the University of Freiburg, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Fuchs. A similar investigation has been carried on 
by Leo Berkholz in Alsace-Lorraine, the two covering a very consider- 
able portion of the southern part of Germany. 

In Germany for a quarter of a century a fight has been waged on 
the question of commercial treaties. So long has the battle been waged 
that in many instances the effects are lost sight of and the whole ques- 
tion becomes a contest between parties. In the days of Bismarck high 
tariffs were the rule, but they were followed by a series of reciprocity 
treaties to encourage exports. Germany found she could not get markets 
with her neighbors unless she made concessions, and hence since 1892 
there have been negotiated a number of excellent treaties, especially 
with the states of middle Europe. The principle of these treaties was 
to secure a wider foreign market by admitting raw materials, especially 
food stuffs, free or at a low tariff. The treaties have not been alto- 
gether satisfactory to the industrials and entirely objectionable to the 
agriculturists. Meanwhile Dr. Bartens asks the specific question what 
are the results of these trade treaties upon the industries of Germany. 
He has attempted, and successfully, to answer the question so far as 
the state of Wiirttemberg is concerned. 

The kingdom of Wiirttemberg occupies an area of 19,517 qkm. in 
southern Germany. On this area live 2,070,662 people, engaged in 
agriculture and small manufacturing. Since 1882 the population has 
declined from 4% per cent. to 4 per cent. in 1895 of the empire’s 
population. In the same time the agricultural population of the king- 
dom has fallen off 3.7 per cent. In the field of trade the exports to 
Switzerland from 1889-98 fell from 79.87 per cent. to 75.25 per 
cent., while the exports to Italy declined from 4.49 to 3.06 per cent. 


The fall in imports was still greater from Austria. In the same period 
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mentioned above the decline was 22 per cent. There was also a small 
falling off in the imports from Belgium. 

The author examines carefully the various industries and trades 
carried on in Wiirttemberg and traces in each case the effects upon 
trade. In many instances where the treaties permitted foreign goods 
to enter there was a noticeable tendency toward concentration of the 
industry. In fact there is indicated the possibility of menace to the 
small industries through the introduction of reciprocity treaties. As 
Germany enters the world’s market more and more through the use of 
reciprocity treaties and greater freedom of trade she must pass to the 
factory system, and the transition is likely to be one of great suffering. 
The monograph points out the difficulty of securing just treatment of 
small industries and interstate commerce through the medium of a 
general tariff treaty. 

In the closing paragraph the writer says : 

The hardest battle will be and will continue to be in regard to the con- 
centration of our commercial policy. The modern, many-sided economic 
life makes impossible a policy which treats all production in the same way. 
The development of individual groups is always bound up with the welfare 
and economic conditions of others even though they may be at war with each 
other. The problem of German economic policy is to strengthen those mem- 
bers on whom the weight of the political and social life rests, even though 
they may not contribute in an equal degree. 


The interest in Dr. Paul Huber’s book lies in the fact that the 
organization and centralization of the finances of the great states were 
preceded by the methods of the cities and towns in the Middle Ages. 
This fact is clearly indicated in the book under review, and the students 
of economic history owe the author many thanks for the work he has 
done in reducing the early financial methods of this city to its present 
compass. The source of the book is found in the more extended and 
elaborate volumes of R. Doebner’s Urkundenbuch der Stadt Hildesheim, 
Im Auftrage des Stadt-Magistrats herausgegeben (1893 and 1896). The 
chapters in Dr. Huber’s book are designated as “Introduction,” 
‘““Documents and Materials,” ‘‘ Money System,” “ Financial Adminis- 
tration,” ‘“‘ Miscellaneous Financial Interests,” 
and Debts,” and “ Credit.” 

The city of Hildesheim, now a town of about 40,000 inhabitants, had 


“Receipts, Expenses, 


its origin in the bishop’s cathedral. The growth of the bishop’s house- 
hold, the presence of a village, the building of walls and gates made 
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in time a place of some importance. The origin divided the city into 
different parts that were completely separated by walls and which 
complicated the questions of representation in the town council and 
matters of taxation. 

The economic conditions of that day forced the towns and cities 
to provide a money. Such wholesale creation of coins by different 
towns and principalities retarded commerce and made it difficult to 
maintain standards of fineness. The basis of the money coined in 
Hildesheim was the pound, and the pfennig had then a much higher 
value than it has today. There, however, took place a very marked 
decline in the value of this coin. The degeneration of coins in use 
was so great that a convention was called in 1382 by the cities of 
Hildesheim, Braunschweig, Hannover and a fourth city to maintain the 
silver mark 94 per cent. fine, but the convention was not able to main- 
tain the coin at this point, for fifty years later it is found to be but 37 
per cent. fine. ‘The gulden then comes to be the money of account, 
but an effort was made in 1439 to reorganize the coinage and a league 
formed to maintain the new mark. This is but a sample of the inter- 
esting points taken up in the course of the book. 

In the administration of the city an elaborate system of representa- 
tion had been created by which it was possible for the various interests 
in the city to have a share in its affairs. The “ Rat” or council was 
made up of three groups that sat at different periods. The author goes 
into considerable detail concerning the relations of officers to the 
council and the means used to guard the interests of the city. In the 
recital of the facts there is a noticeable movement toward centraliza- 
tion of administration as the city grows older. 

The income of the city came from many sources. In the year 1381 
the brick-kilns belonging to the city made 129,000 brick and tiles with 
a resulting small profit. The grinding mills were much more success- 
ful. From the stalls, rents of land, coinage of money and a variety of 
taxes the city secured other income. The expenditures were numer- 
ous, including salaries of officials, the payment of the watch, wages of 
servants and builders, the purchase of materials, the cost of war, repairs 
on mills and kilns, gifts to the bishop and expenses of militia. These 
are items which probably will be included in the budget of the future 
city. 

FRANK L. MCVEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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Die Verwaltung der offentlichen Arbeiten in Preussen, 1890 bis 1900. 
Bericht an Seine Majestit den Kaiser und Konig erstattet 
von dem Minister der offentlichen Arbeiten. Berlin: Julius 
Springer, I901. 8vo, pp. xii + 330+ 27 Charts + 33 


Appendices + 2 Maps. 


THE LACK Of reliable material on foreign systems of transportation 
available for American readers has been observed by every student in 
this field. We knowaltogether too little concerning the transportation 
systems of the world. Our libraries, without exception, are weak in 
this respect, and it is to be feared that this weakness will not disappear 
in the immediate future. 

The volume under consideration constitutes a most valuable addi- 
tion to transportation literature. It consists of a condensed account 
of all the various activities of the Prussian department of public works, 
embracing railways, canals, streams, bridges, highways and buildings 
during the decade from 1890 to 1900. ‘The material for these differ- 
ent departments is presented in a systematic and clear manner, supple- 
mented by carefully prepared charts and tables. However, considering 
its purpose, the volume is not unduly encumbered with figures and 
diagrams. It is readable throughout, full of interesting facts accu- 
rately presented, and calculated to give the reader well-balanced 
impressions of the economic functions exercised by the Prussian state. 

The book opens with an account of the department of public works, 
its organization, number, classes and qualifications of employees, liter- 
ary and scientific services, and lecture courses. This is followed by a 
description of the railway system, with reference to the following 
divisions: (1) Development and extent of the present system; (2) 
physical condition, multiple tracks, bridges, stations, shops, etc.; (3) 
organization and administration ; (4) officials and employees: num- 
ber, remuneration, benefit systems, associations of railway employees, 
etc.; (5) operation: equipment, safety, appliances, accidents, military 
services; (6) traffic: general and legal considerations, rates, train 
mileage, passenger and freight traffic, traffic development, etc.; (7) 
railway finance: principles, capital stock, indebtedness, revenue, sur- 
plus, disposition of surplus. These topics refer to primary and 
secondary railways owned by the state. Briefer parts deal with pri- 
vate and local railways. 

What has been presented will be sufficient to indicate the scope of 
the work. Canals and other inland waterways are treated in the same 
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systematic and comprehensive way in which railways are discussed. 
The whole book is full of material which students of industrial and 


social life cannot afford to neglect. 
b. H. MEYER. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Associations industrielles et commerciales: Fédérations — Ententes 
partielles — Syndicats — Cartels — Comptoirs — Affiliations — 
Trusts. By JULES GERNAERT and V“ DE HERBAIS DE THUN. 
Bruxelles, 1901. 8vo, pp. vi+g9. 





THE volume gives in concise and systematic form a conspectus of 
the various kinds of business coalitions in vogue, with a special view 
to the Belgian and French situation and practice. It deals with the 
manner of formation and control of such coalitions, the scope of com- 
petence of each, and the conditions which decide what particular form 
and measure of coalition best serves the purpose in a given case or a 
given line of business. ‘The several forms or types of coalition are 
taken up in the order named in the subtitle, which is also the sequence 
of progressive closeness of combination observable in the several kinds 
of coalition. The distinctive forms or types of coalition are carefully 
defined and described, in the most succinct manner, this work of defi- 
occupying the first sixty-one pages, and the 


’ 


nition and “ application’ 
remainder of the volume is occupied with illustrative examples designed 
to enforce the authors’ views of the limits of competence and availa- 
bility for each type, but more especially of the last four named in the 
list. There is nothing more of historical or descriptive matter than 
what is immediately usefui for illustrating the authors’ definitions and 
supporting their theoretical conclusions. 

As regards these conclusions, they are cast in the form of general 
formulas. The federation is an initial move in coalition, likely to lead 
to closer combination, and largely useful for this purpose. Of the 
definitive forms of coalition the affiliation and the trust are the most 
practical, the former having the advantage of flexibility, the latter of 
ready and effectual central control. The general attitude of the authors 
toward business coalition may be summed up in their own words as 
“cette vérité absolue que nous ne cessons pas de proclamer et que 
nous finirons par faire admettre: La wxécessité des ASSOCIATIONS 
INDUSTRIELLES ET COMMERCIALES reconnues, approuvées et patronnées 
par les pouvoirs publics, dans l’intérét général.” But “in order that any 
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coalition be effective it is indispensable: (1) that it be of duly legal 
form, and (2) that it be concluded for a long term” (p. 98) for Amer- 
ican , and probably also for many European purposes, proposition (1) 
might perhaps better read: “ Any effective coalition will turn out to 
be legal ;”’ and possibly (2) might also be revised to read: “An effi- 
cient coalition will last as long as it proves itself a business success.” 

There is, elsewhere as well as in these formal concluding proposi- 
tions, a certain naive apprehension of the phenomena treated, which, 
no doubt, adds materially to the sure touch and lucid manner of pre- 
sentation that characterize the volume. This degree of naiveté is 
perhaps due to the fact that the authors have seen their subject-matter 
from the somewhat old-fashioned business situation that prevails in 
Europe, as contrasted with what confronts a student of similar phe- 
nomena in America. A close contact with the maturer business 
situation of America might have altered the point of view and given a 
wider and more enduring serviceability to the discussion, at the same 
time that it would probably have increased the difficulty of the under- 
taking, and have resulted in a less succinct and definitive formulation. 


V. 





The Mastery of the Pacific. By A. R. Cotgunoun. London: 
The Macmillan Co., 1902. 8vo, pp. xvi+440. 


To THOSE who are acquainted with the literature on the countries and 
peoples of the Pacific Mr. Colquhoun’s book will bring but little fresh 
information. ‘This fact is disappointing, the more as among living 
men there is perhaps no one who is better acquainted with the East, 
and especially with the farther East,than Mr. Colquhoun. He has had 
the advantage of being an administrator as well as a traveler, and has 
shown, especially in his shorter articles, to what good account he can 
put his opportunities of observation. 

The Mastery of the Pacific is a review of the possessions and aspira- 
tions of the Pacific powers. Mr. Colquhoun is convinced that the 
Pacific is to be in the near future the scene of great issues. ‘‘ That the 
future of more than one great power will be decided in this arena, 
where will occur the great struggle of the twentieth century, was the 
conviction borne in on the writer by many events that cast their 
shadows before.” 

Half of the book is devoted, in about equal proportions, to the 
study of the United States and of Great Britain in the Pacific. Of the 
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chapters on the Philippines — which are among the best in the book — 
the most valuable is the last, ‘“‘The Future of the Philippines.” It is 
so, not because it presents new data, but because it embodies the frank 
criticism of one who is well fitted to judge. Mr. Colquhoun believes in 
the men to whom the government of the Philippines has been entrusted. 
He believes that if they are given sufficient independence and suffi- 
cient support, the future of the islands is assured. He is emphatic 
that what is wanted is not more commissions, but men who will set 
themselves to understand the people, their languages and habits, who 
will be conservative of custom while liberal in outlook, who will not 
expect too much, but will wait patiently for results. Mr. Colquhoun’s 
advice is, in a word, “go slowly.” 

The section dealing with Great Britain in the Pacific calls for but 
brief notice. The greater part of it is devoted to Canada and Aus- 
tralia. Stress is laid on the importance of British Columbia, and on 
the energetic réle, in internal and external politics, which Australia 
is bent on playing. Great Britain’s position in the Straits Settlement, 
Hong Kong, and British North Borneo are reviewed, but little atten- 
tion is given to the highly interesting and important developments 
which are being carried on in the Malay Federated States, in British 
New Guinea and in other British Pacific possessions. As a whole, the 
presentation of the enormous actual and potential strength of Great 
Britain in the Pacific seems inadequately made. 

In passing it may be added that this section especially suffers from 
what is throughout the chief weakness of the book. It is too much a 
rechauffé of geographical generalia and social idiosyncracies. The 
analysis of the existing and potential economic and political situation is 
too slight and too general. 

The third portion deals with the Dutch in the Pacific. The same 
defects of diffuse treatment are again in evidence. Mr. Colquhoun 
has a keen sense of color. The contrast of Java and Japan from the 
artistic standpoint is a very interesting one, but it does not contribute 
to the understanding of the mastery of the Pacific. And since opinions 
differ in regard to Dutch rule in the Pacific about as much as they do 
with regard to British rule in India, it is to be regretted that so little 
fresh light is thrown on a matter of so great importance. Mr. Colquhoun, 
it may be said, takes a somewhat pessimistic view of the Dutch position 
in the Indies, and contemplates the possibility, and difficulty, of their 
being swallowed by the colonially-aspiring German cousin. 

Two chapters are devoted to Japan and her colony Formosa. 
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The first of these presents some interesting considerations on the rela- 
tion of Japan to her western rivals in the Pacific; the other and a 
larger chapter is mainly descriptive of geographical conditions and 
social characteristics. 

A short chapter of less than twenty pages is devoted to Germany, 
France, Russia, and China. French Indo-China, with its recent devel- 
opments, would merit, in a book on the mastery of the Pacific, as much 
space to itself alone. 

In aconcluding chapter Mr. Colquhoun reviews the situation. He 
regards the interests of Japan, Great Britain, and the United States as 
largely common, and hopes that in consequence a firm common policy 
will be pursued by these powers. The position of the United States 
makes her, in his opinion, the dominant factor in the mastery of the 
Pacific. But to succeed she must adapt herself to her new rdle. 

To the student of the economic and political situation in the East, 
Mr. Colquhoun’s book brings little that is new. But it presents the 
ever-interesting features of the East vividly. We get not only sharp, 
bright pictures, but a sense of the atmosphere itself in which things 
lie. Further, it affords some excellent analysis of the mental stuff of 
the Malay and the Chinaman. There are, too, always in Mr. Colqu- 
houn’s writings suggestions which stimulate. These and other good 
qualities belong to the book, but they do not make up for the disap- 
pointing analysis of the economic and political mastery of the Pacific. 

W. G. S. ADAMS. 


Traité général théorique et pratique des assurances mutuelles. By 
PHILIPPE ASTRESSE. Paris: Albert Fontemoing, 1902. 
8vo, pp. xiv + 335. 

Unper the title of Assurances Mutuelles the author discusses French 
assessment societies. These do not correspond to “ mutual ”’ insurance 
societies in the United States, but they are closely analogous to our 
assessment societies. While assessment societies constitute his chief 
theme, by means of comparisons the author throws many side-lights 
on other forms of insurance, especially stock companies, and all other 
classes of fixed-premium organizations. The treatise is in a measure 
a protest against publicists who exploit the field of insurance through 
stock companies without indicating the numerous distinctions which 
result from the application of the principle of mutuality. 

In France insurance is regulated more by administrative orders and 
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common Jaw than by statutes. The author gives up the first part of 
the volume to a compilation of statutes and decrees applicable to insur- 
ance, from the orders in council of April 1, 1809, relating to the 
organization of tontine societies, to the law of July 4, 1900, governing 
agricultural mutuals. Parts of statutes and decrees governing stock 
companies are sometimes omitted. Several of these documents are 
supplemented by extracts of speeches made while they were under 
consideration in the Assembly. Similar extracts from ministerial com- 
ments or speeches are introduced occasionally in the text. 

In his method of treatment the author subordinates the social to 
the legal. The volume is essentially legal in its character. Different 
forms of organizations are discussed with reference to obligations, 
rights, and privileges under the various statutes and decrees applicable 
to them, especially the important laws of 1867 and 1868, and the legis- 
lation of the last decade of the nineteenth century. The law of 1867 
subjected tontine and life-insurance companies to government super- 
vision, while other forms of insurance, including fire and marine, could 
be formed without special authorization, in accordance with the regu/a- 
tion of public administration for the constitution of insurance associa- 
tions, promulgated in 1868. 

The rise of mutual insurance in France dates back to 1802, when a 
“reciprocal” society was founded at Toulouse covering losses due to 
fire, hail, and mortality among cattle. Its progress was slow, the 
reaction against excessive speculation having been one of the chief 
factors promoting mutuality. From another point of view French 
Ton- 


, 


mutuality may be regarded as a “ moralization of the tontines..’ 
tine societies accumulated funds, the benefits from which accrued to 
survivors, and the amount of the benefit increased as the number of 
survivors decreased. ‘They did not recognize the element of risk as 
such, later defined by mortality tables, and which, together with the 
association of individuals, constitutes one of the bases of mutuality. 
The essence of mutuality is “ variability,” either in the size of the assess- 
ments or in the amount of the indemnity. This is at variance with 
the requirements of the laws of most of the American states, where 
variability in assessments for a fixed indemnity is generally character- 
istic of assessment societies, while a fixed premium per week, with a 
variable amount of indemnity, depending upon the kind of policy, is a 
common feature of industrial insurance. The author dwells consid- 
erably on the speculative element in other forms of insurance, while 


the desire to avoid “old line” terms, such as premium, reserve, etc., is 


shown in the adoption of expressions like fonds de prévoyance. 
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A chapter is devoted to historical matter relating to France, and 
several chapters treat of the more general aspects of the nature of insur- 
ance, the insurance contract, and the civil and commercial character 
of insurance. Special attention is given to the applications of the 
principle of mutuality to life and casuality contingencies, as well as to 
the details of the organization of communal and departmental funds. 
The book closes with a discussion of the organization and functioning 
of the social mechanism with reference to insurance. 

In general, the volume appears to have been carefully prepared. 
It shows much thoughtful legal analysis, and the original documents, 
with numerous references to the same, greatly increase its value. The 


book has value for every student of insurance. 
B. H. MEvVEr. 


Savings and Savings Institutions. By JAMES HENRY HAMILTON. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1902. 12mo, pp. 436. 


In this book Professor Hamilton begins with a good, old-fashioned 
statement of the arguments in favor of thrift and the advantages it 
brings to the workmen who practice saving. He brushes aside as 
merely academic, ingenious and subtle speculations, the criticisms that 
have been made upon the accepted doctrine of saving, and sees only 
the good which saving brings to the thrifty individual. The educa- 
tional value of saving is constantly and effectively emphasized both in 
the theoretical and historical parts of the book and its effect upon the 
quality of consumption is forcibly stated. 

Compulsory insurance and other plans which render less imperative 
the need of providing for the future are discountenanced. The im- 
pression is left on the reader that the struggle to save is of more 
importance, because of its effect upon character, than the power, or 
ease or comfort, which the savings bring. 

Insurance companies, building and loan associations, trustee, cooper- 
ative, municipal, and postal savings banks are all passed in review 
and tested by the results obtained in different countries and in different 
parts of the same country. The important tests applied in each case 
are: Do they reach that part of the population which needs education 
in thrift and are they educating them effectively. By applying these 
and other less important tests the author concludes that insurance 
associations are in the doubtful class or bad, that building and loan 
associations are excellent, so far as they go, but do not reach the right 
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people. That municipal savings banks are advisable only under strong 
and pure governments. That the trustee system fits a community 
which combines conservatism with merely philanthropic spirit and that 
the postal system is the type most widely desirable, and best fitted to 
all conditions. 

If this book is intended for those members of the community who 
need education in saving, the author is justified in omitting the “ subtle 
speculation” of those who fear the “ Vice of Thrift” or of those who 
admit all Mr. Hamilton says about the advantages capital brings to 
the individual who accumulates it, but deny the possibility of advan- 
tageous saving by the ordinary working man. The economist though 
would be thankful for a careful consideration of these points. 


WILLIAM HILL. 


The American Farmer. By A. M. Simons. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., 1902. 16mo, pp. 208. 


In this little book by the editor of the Juternational Socialist 
Review we find a clear recognition of the necessity of united action by 
the farmers and wage-workers before the socialist doctrines can be 
carried into action. Indeed the aim of the author is to convince the 
farmer that he is in the same class as the downtrodden laborer, and 
that there is no possible way for either of them to escape from the 
clutches of the exploiting capitalists save by uniting in a socialist 
political party. 

The historical part of the work consists of a very brief summary of 
the conditions under which the different sections of the country were 
settled, with emphasis upon the hard and disagreeable features of 
pioneer life, and the greed of manufacturers and land owners in the 
older sections, which forced their less fortunate fellows to become 
pioneers or wage slaves. 

The second part of the book, which is entitled “ Agricultural 
Economics,” contains more suggestive material, but it is all inter- 
preted to support the advocate’s thesis, and to make the farmer 
believe that he is much oppressed, and that his only way of escape is 
by joining the inevitable movement toward socialism. 

The last part of the book, called the ‘Coming Change,” is simply an 
adaptation of the ordinary socialistic arguments to the farming class. 


The bright picture of the future would probably be toned down some- 
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what by a writer who gained his knowledge from an acquaintance with 
actual agricultural conditions instead of from his imagination or the 


imaginative writings of others. 
W. H. 


The Theory of Prosperity. By Simon N. Patten. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1902. 8vo. pp. ix-+ 237. 

The Theory of Prosperity may be regarded as a fusion of the eco- 
nomic philosophy which the author summarized in his Dynamic Econo- 
mics with the results of the studies in social psychology presented in 
The Theory of Social Forces and The Development of English Thought. 
But such a characterization is only partly true. Professor Patten has a 
well earned reputation for originality, which his latest work will not 
diminish. In fact, there is an element of unexpectedness in Professor 
Patten’s developments of his own theories which adds to the interest of 
any new work coming from his hand. 

The two general divisions of the book treat of “ Income as Deter- 
mined by Existing Conditions,” and “ Income as Determined by Her- 
edity.” 
influence on the present race of men. Past environments influence 


“Economic forces rise out of existing conditions and exert an 


’ 


through heredity, morals and traditions.” It is the first of these two 
general divisions which is of greater interest to the economist. Pro- 
fessor Patten believes that the traditional classification of income as 
wages, rent, and profits has outlived its usefulness, since the recipients 
of these three forms of income no longer constitute distinct social 
classes. ‘* These shares, instead of being distinct funds, are the bases 
of three viewpoints from which income may be regarded.” Accord- 
ingly, the three chapters forming the first division of the book are 
entitled ‘Work and Pay,” “ Monopoly Advantage,” and “ Invest- 
ments.” In the first chapter are presented the ideas of cost, sacrifice, 
expense, producer’s surplus, consumer’s surplus, utility, and value with 
which readers of Professor Patten’s earlier works are familiar. New 
emphasis, however, is given to the idea that production and consump- 
tion cannot be balanced against each other and measured in terms of 
pleasure and pain. ‘The effort of production is not necessarily, nor 
even normally, painful. Consumption should give a surplus of energy 
to be used in production. A painless and perpetual round of “pro- 
duction, consumption, rest, revival of energy, and renewed produc- 
tion’ is thus possible. Pain arises only when the working day is 
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extended beyond the normal, or when surplus energy is wasted. Labor 
is thought to be disagreeable only because of historical associations of 
servility. Many readers, however, will place an interrogation point 
after the statement that “it is not correct to count the social penalties 


imposed on workers among costs.” 


Having endeavored to show that 
costs have little to do with fixing the rate of wages, Professor Patten 
develops a new theory of wages, based on the option which the best 
laborers in each group have of remaining where they are or entering 
another group. ‘The movement from industry to industry that holds 
up the rate of wages is among the strong of each group.” Although 
his particular conclusions may not find ready acceptance, there can be 
no doubt that Professor Patten has rendered a service in emphasizing 
the looseness with which the pleasure and pain formula, as ordinarily 
used, fits the facts of economic life. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Monopoly Advantage” Professor Patten takes 
exception to the idea that marginal cost has anything to do with price. 
Approaching the subject, characteristically, from the side of consump- 
tion, he finds that rising prices are limited by the consumers’ power of 
substitution. 

Any upward movement in the price of a particular good is met by the 
shifting of the consumption to other goods supplying the same want, or by 
the development of new wants demanding other goods for their satisfaction. 

If the consumer has no power of substitution, prices will be kept high, 
no matter how low costs are, and they will move up until the power of sub- 


stitution becomes effective. 


The argument here is constructed with entire disregard of the 
general belief that competition among producers keeps prices at the 
point of marginal cost. It is difficult to see that the consumer’s power 
of substitution is a necessary condition of a low ratio of price to cost 
except in the case of a tacit or forma! agreement among producers 
amounting to a virtual monopoly, and with monopoly in the strict 
sense Professor Patten does not concern himself. In the consumer 
Professor Patten finds also the ultimate cause of rising prices. The 
growth of new wants, resulting in an increased variety of consumption, 
raises the margin of consumption, and hence “ upward movements [in 
price] come through the increased intensity of particular wants.” It 
is hardly necessary to point out that value and price are confused in 
this argument. Rising subjective values have no necessary connec- 


tion with rising prices. 


Professor Patten is not always consistent in his use of the term 
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“monopoly advantage.” Frequently he seems to mean by it every 
kind of economic advantage. More especially, however, he has in mind 
those advantages which enable producers to acquire shares of the 





“monopoly fund’’—a fund comprising the total wealth produced 
over and above the amount necessary to repay marginal costs and to 
provide for differential gains. The monopoly power which determines 
the distribution of this fund among individual producers is determined 
by the producer’s ability to limit the supply. The “ monopoly fund” 
is of definite amount. “The growth of one monopoly is always at the 
expense of other monopolies, never at the expense of the public.”” The 
significant thing about the discussion, however, is that the emphasis is 
shifted from a commodity unit to a consumption unit. The various 
goods supplying a particular want are grouped together, and the article 
with the greatest cost of production furnishes the “ price-determining 
unit of supply.”” The group of producers that control the commodi- 
ties which supply a single want— commodities that can be more or less 
completely substituted for each other—constitute a monopoly. It 
would seem to follow logically that the maker of tallow candles is a 
sharer in the oil monopoly. Probably very few readers will find the 
treatment of monopoly entirely satisfactory, although the concept of a 
consumption unit has the marks of serviceability. 


’ 


The chapter on “ Investments” is mainly devoted to the presenta- 
tion of a new theory of interest and to the criticism of a leading thesis 
of Professor J. B. Clark’s Distribution of Wealth. Boéhm-Bawerk’s the- 
ory of interest is dismissed as resting solely on the hypothesis of “‘race 


” 


differences” which cause unequal estimates of the relative value of 
present and future goods. Assuming that the productivity theory 
explains how interest can be paid, Professor Patten seeks for an expla- 
nation of why interest zs paid. The answer is found in the theory that 
additional quantities of goods are valued more highly, per unit, than 
goods already possessed. The law of the satiation of wants is inter- 
preted as applying only in the case of an increasing supply of some one 
particular article. An increased variety of goods, it is said, will make 
possible the use in better combinations of those already possessed. 
Hence, men are willing to pay a premium on additional goods. This 
premium is interest. This theory certainly has the merit of originality, 
but it seems to relate only to loan interest, and to be without signifi- 
cance so far as the vital problem of the difference between present and 
future values is concerned. Of greater interest is the criticism of Pro- 
fessor Clark’s theory that the total income of society, under static con- 
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ditions, is resolvable into wages and interest. Professor Patten’s view 
is that with capital must be contrasted, not labor, but labor force, 
“using the latter term in so broad a sense that it will include every 
natural or human agency making capital productive.” With labor 
must be contrasted, not capital goods alone, but ‘‘all valuable 
objects that aid labor.”” There is a resulting income which is neither 
wages nor interest, but is either rent or profits, depending upon the 
point of view. The real gist of the argument cannot be summarized 
here, but the analysis is admirable and shows Professor Patten at his 
best. 

Professor Patten has given to the part of his work dealing with 
“Income as Determined by Existing Conditions” the sub-title of “A 
Study of Effort and Satisfaction.” Similarly, Part II, on “‘ Income as 
Determined by Heredity,” is described as ‘ A Study of Discontent and 
Its Remedy.” This part is a study in social psychology rather than in 
economics. The lack of adjustment between the race characteristics 
acquired in earlier environments and the conditions of the present 
environment furnishes the pivot of the discussion. ‘Thus, the cause of 
the exploitation of one class by another is found, not in the power of 
the dominant class, but in the non-resistance of the exploited class, 
due to the survival of customs, traditions, and institutions persisting 
from an earlier environment in which the economic possibilities were 
less. Adhesive adjustment — individual adjustinent to a local environ: 
ment— is contrasted with cohesive adjustment, in which various altru- 
istic forces form a social cement. 

The central thought of this part of the work, however, is found in 
the chapter on “ Income as Increased by Adjustment.” The force that 
brings about complete adjustment is “impulse.” Surplus energy 
manifested in impulse is the power behind progress. Desire urges 
men to attain the normal; impulse pushes them on toward the ideal. 
The criticism of this chapter must be left to the psychologists. In the 
last chapter of the book “Income as Modified by Economic Rights” 
is the subject discussed. This is a more or less didactic survey of the 
rights which seem to the author to have a vital and necessary relation 
to social progress. 

The feature which especially differentiates Zhe Theory of Prosper- 
ity from the author’s earlier works is the emphasis placed on the 
power of substitution as a factor in economic progress. Wages are 
kept up by the laborer’s power of substituting one employment for 


another; prices are kept down by the consumer’s power of substitu- 
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tion; labor is free only when there is complete power of substitution, 

The book may not be entirely convincing at all points, but it is 
suggestive and stimulating. Professor Patten has performed a service 
to economic science by insisting on the study of fundamental rather 
than surface relations, and by bringing into that study viewpoints that 
are distinctively new. 

It is unfortunate that so broad a treatment has been condensed into 
a book of 237 pages. There are many points that seein to have been 
needlessly obscured by condensation. Professor Patten’s style is more 
epigrammatic than in earlier works, and there is an almost total absence 
of the illustrative material that has clarified the work of some of the mas- 
ters of economic theory. For these reasons the book is more difficult 
than the nature of the subject-matter would seem to make necessary. 


ALLYN A. YOUNG. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Lectures on the Theory of Economics. By FREDERICK CHARLES 
Hicks. Cincinnati: The University of Cincinnati Press, 


I90I. 1I2mo, pp. xii + 289. 


THESE lectures are distributed under the three general heads, 
“Prolegomena,” ‘ Production,” and “ Distribution.” The subjects 
treated are those usually discussed under these divisions. Successive 
numbers are used throughout the body of the book to indicate the 
paragraphs devoted to the topics bearing corresponding numbers in 
the table of contents. It would have been an improvement if the 
topics themselves had been reproduced in heavier type, as is done, for 
instance, in Walker’s Political Economy. The general aspect of the book 
is hardly in correspondence with the dignity of its title, certainly not 
with the intellectual worth of its contents. 

Like the average book on economic theory, the present work largely 
consists in a reshaping of old doctrines from definitions peculiar to the 
writer. Anidea of itstrend may therefore best be given by presenting 
some of the concepts from which it proceeds. Wealth is defined as “‘ what- 


” 


ever possesses the power of want attraction” (p. 20), the expression, 
“‘ power of want attraction,” being preferred to the term “utility” on 
account of the popular connotations of the latter. Value is ‘‘ the amount 
of the power of want-attraction possessed by any commodity” (p. 26). 
(It would be interesting to have the author’s definition of commodity, 


though I believe it is nowhere given.) Capital consists of the mate- 
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rials “‘ that are available for aiding in the production of wealth” (p. 91), 
thus including in interest much of what is usually called economic rent. 
The use of the term rent is restricted to “the return to the owner of 
situation for its services” (p. 224). I may add, also, that the factors of 
production are here set down as situation, capital, labor, and enterprise. 

It is difficult to see how with such broad definitions the author could 
avoid being led beyond the limits of political economy as they are 
ordinarily understood, and as they are indicated by his treatment, into 
the whole science and art of life. ‘* Economics,” he says, “ may be 
defined as the science that treats of human activity in its relation to the 
pursuit of the satisfaction of wants” (p. 4), and he immediately adds that 
‘in this view of the nature of economics, the scope of the subject 
embraces all human activity.” This does not seem consistent with the 
statement that “ the consumption of commodities lies outside the scope 
of economic investigation, except in so far as it affects production and 
distribution” (p. 69), and with the author’s entire neglect of the treat- 
ment of consumption. We are left with the impression that the author 
has arbitrarily limited the range of his chapters, that he is more ortho- 
dox than his definitions. 

The interest of the present work lies, then, chiefly in the author’s 
“fundamental concepts,” and the dou/eversement produced in applying 
them to the time-honored doctrines of economics. One may see at 
once, for instance, how the Ricardian theory of rent is plowed up by 
regarding the return for the free gifts of nature as interest on capital. 
Whether the intellectual readjustment made necessary is worth while is 
another matter. The objections raised against the classical theory do 
not seem to be valid. For instance, it is said to rest upon “the fact 
that under some circumstances, situation may bring no return for its 
services’ (p. 232), and upon the assumption of an unlimited supply of 
cultivable land (p. 235). But these hypotheses are by no means essen- 
tial to the theory, as expounded by Ricardo, to say nothing of its mod- 
ern exponents. With the idea that the theory combated depends upon 
no-rent situation, our author endeavors to show that under certain 


circumstances such situation will not exist. 


No-rent situation [he says] will be found, if anywhere, on the margin of 
cultivation . . . . But the existence of a no-rent situation on the margin 
of cultivation is not necessarily permanent. Should population increase to 

] 


such an extent that all cultivable area becomes occupied and should the 
demand for commodities raise their price above the expense of production, 


no-rent situation might entirely disappear (p. 232). 
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Of course, no-rent situation is found on the margin of cultivation 
since there is no rent there of any kind. But no-rent situation is found 
elsewhere. It depends wholly on relations to market. Take, then, the 
situation which pays no rent merely because of these relations. No 
matter how high prices may rise, no part of the income is situation rent 
until the situation becomes relatively more favorable than some other. 
Grant the existence, then, of situation rent, and of no-rent situation, 
both phenomena are permanent. ‘The same is not true of no-rent land, 
since the zero element there is with the marginal dose of capital and 
labor. The author’s contention is not vital if it were sustained, but it 
is not. 

Confusion of thought arises from the failure to distinguish between 
rent as payment and rent as portion due to superior productivity. If 
this distinction be regarded, the law of rent may be stated more defi- 
nitely than it is in this book, or in most others on political economy. 
An economic law is usually defined as a tendency. The tendency is 
not revealed in any of our author’s distributive laws. They are all 
expressed in the following form: The given share depends primarily 
upon the value of the services of the corresponding factor; the value of 
the services of the corresponding factor depends upon the relation of 
the supply thereof to the demand therefor. This is only to say that 
rent, interest etc., depend upon supply and demand. If 1 am right, 
the law of rent (accepting the author’s definition of it) might be formu- 
lated roughly as follows: The payment of rent varies with the supply 
of and the demand for the services of situation, and tends toward the 
surplus produce due to the superior efficiency of the given situation. 
Similarly the idea of tendency might be introduced into the laws of 
interest, wages, and profits. 

In his treatment of competition and monopoly the author has some 
strikingly suggestive remarks. Like so many other writers, however, 
he fails to distinguish between unconscious and impersonal competition 
and the brutal and wasteful struggle of so much of modern industry. 
“Competition” he tells us, “ means contests between men” (p. 61), 
and without making it clear that it means something else too, he 
declares that it is “ absolutely essential to progress” (p. 66). The state- 
ment without due modification is misleading. Competition as a contest 
of men over selfish ends must diminish as progress becomes more 
conscious. Action alone is necessary to development, and the survival 
of the fittest may be secured by conscious choice. 

These few words of criticism are not meant to disparage the book 
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under consideration. It is commendable in many respects. It is writ- 
ten in a straightforward and interesting style, with no verbiage. Con- 
sequently the author’s meaning is always clear. The reasoning is, in 
general, logical. It contains valuable criticism of some of the accepted 
theories. Independence of thought and originality are manifested 


throughout. 
I. W. HOWERTH. 


The Theory of Value Before Adam Smith. By WHAnnan Rosie 
SEWALL. (Publications of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation. Third series. Vol. II, No. 3.) New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1901. 8vo, pp. iv+ 128. 


UnrTIL the appearance of this monograph the only comprehensive 
sketch of the development of the theory of value was that furnished by 
Professor Zuckerkandl’s Zheorte des Preises. This could not be used 
to advantage by students who were not acquainted with three European 
languages, and was marred by obvious defects of arrangement. Dr. Sew- 
all’s study may therefore advance the traditional claim that it fills a 
long felt want, though to be sure it deals only with the earlier period 
of economic speculation. 

As a history of doctrine, the monograph possesses solid if not bril- 
liant merits. It gives lucid summaries of what little the earlier writers 
found to say about value, largely in their own words. Like a German 
treatise, it begins with Aristotle. A few paragraphs are devoted to 
Roman ideas, or the lack of them, and then the canonist doctrines of 
just price, as expounded by Thomas Aquinas, are set forth. In the 
second chapter, Grotius and Puffendorf receive much attention as rep- 
resentatives of the writers on jurisprudence, who gradually admitted that 
an ethical justification exists for competitive prices, at the same time 
that the modern conception of value-in-exchange was developing in 
the writings of the empirical mercantilists. Finally, in chapter three, 
Dr. Sewall deals at some length with Petty, Locke, Cantillon, Quesnay 
and his disciples, Galvani, Turgot and Condillac, and Sir James 
Steuart. 

By all odds the most interesting parts of the discussion are the fre- 
quently interspersed passages in which the writer traces the connection 
between the development of economic theory and economic condi- 
tions. For example, she points out, that the conception of exchange 
where people 


”? 


value could not prevail except under a “‘ money economy 
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expect to satisfy most of their wants by sale and purchase and where 
also industrial activities become an interesting theme for thought. 
These conditions were not realized in the Middle Ages, because “ eco- 
nomic regulation was the function of small, more or less self-sufficient 
communities.” As people did not exchange most goods but applied 
them immediately to the satisfaction of wants, the value thought of was 
not purchasing power, but fitness to gratify desires. But as buying and 
selling commenced to play a larger réle in the economic life of the 
community, the stress was shifted from value in use to value in exchange. 
It is characteristic of the change that this concept of value was applied 
to money before it was to commodities in general, simply because pur- 
chasing power was trom the outset the important fact concerning 
money. 


WeEsLEY C. MITCHELL. 


Positive Theorie des Capitals (Zweite Auflage). By EUGEN voN 
Boum-Bawerk. Innsbruck: Verlag der Wagner’schen Uni- 
versitats-Buchhandlung, 1902. 8vo, pp. xxiv-+ 468. 

Tuis second edition, long awaited with lively expectation by stu- 
dents of economic theory, proves to be an unchanged reprint of the 
first edition published some fourteen years ago. The author has 
found it impossible in the midst of his duties, recently undertaken as 
finance minister of Austria, to carry out his revision of this part as he 
had already done with the first part of Capital und Capitalzins. The 
author still adheres to his purpose of revising the Positive Theory, but 
is unable to do so until a more favorable time arrives. The student 
acquainted with recent magazine articles by the author, in which he 
has replied to his various critics, is aware, however, that no apprecia- 
ble change has taken place in Béhm-Bawerk’s views on the interest 
theory. His writings on the problem in the past fifteen years have 
been taken up, not with the revision and amendment of his interest 
theory, but merely with a restatement and defense of his well-known 
views against the critics who have assailed it from many directions. 
Each year is making the revision of the Positive Theory a more diffi- 
cult task. The work of Béhm-Bawerk has been the most stimulating 
influence that has come into economic theory in the last half century, 
and yet his Posttive Theory seems fated to go the way of its many pred- 
ecessors. Its acceptance by students is each year becoming less and 


less possible. ’ 
FRANK A. FETTER. 
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Psychologie économique. By G. Tarpe. Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1902. 2 vols., Svo, pp. 383 and 449. 

IN its general plan M. Tarde’s book is an application of his well- 
known “social laws” to economics, together with a recasting of the 
received scheme of economic theory to fit the scheme of his social laws. 
The economics to whose revision he addresses himself is a somewhat 
old-fashioned economics ; approximately, one might say, some half-a- 
century old, more or less. Later discussion, with the exception of what 
M. Gide has contributed, has not in any appreciable degree affected 
M. Tarde’s apprehension of what economics aims at as regards either 
its scope, its method, or the range of phenomena which engage its 
attention. He finds fault with the received scheme of Production, 
Circulation, Distribution, and Consumption (Book I, chap. iii), and 
rejects these several captions one by one as being in part artificial and 
incompetent subdivisions of the subject-matter, and in part as not 
belonging within the scope of the science. Circulation (following 
Gide) is but a corollary of the division of labor (p. 98), hence this 
drops out without further comment ; consumption is either inseparable 
from production, or it is extra-economic, so that also drops out; by 
distribution M. Tarde appears to understand the “diffusion” of the 
products of industry, which, again, cannot be fairly considered a dis- 
tinct head of theory, but falls under the same general head with pro- 
duction (reproduction). But the remaining head of Production fares 
no better. It is condemned because as it stands it has regard simply 
to objective entities, products, instead of dealing with the producers and 
their relations to one another in the productive process (pp. 99, 100). 

Instead of the worn-out scheme of economics as it has hitherto 
stood, M. Tarde proposes to discuss economic conduct under his own 
scheme of social-psychological laws: Repetition, Opposition, and 
Adaptation. The scheme is the same as has been expounded on several 
earlier occasions by M. Tarde, most succinctly and comprehensively 
in his Lots Soctales. The discussion which economic phenomena get 
in the three books in which these several heads are taken up is, on the 
whole, more suggestive than convincing. In Book I, chapter ii, on the 
“ Economic Function of Opinion” (Creyance), and vi, on “ Money,” 
may be singled out as of peculiar value. The former aims to show 
how opinions, ideas regarding the desirability of certain products, for 


instance, grow up and spread through the body of consumers under 
the guidance of advertising and the like ; and how, on the other hand, 
the opinions and predilections of consumers influence the conduct of 
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producers. Chapter vi offers an analysis of the psychological processes 
involved in the establishment of a standard of value as well as in the 
use of money. Of Book II, on “ Economic Opposition,” it is difficult 
to single out any particular portion that is peculiarly worth while ; it 
contains little else than well-worn general reflections on prices, com- 
petition, crises, and the like, with some slight illustrative material. 


” 


Of Book III, on ‘‘ Economic Adaptation,” the valuable portions are in 
the main comprised in chapter ii, on ‘‘ The Economic Imagination,” 
which offers some suggestive passages on the part played by imagina- 
tion in invention, in the direction and organization of industry, and in 
commercial enterprise. 

On the whole, M. Tarde’s book is not a work with which economic 
science will have to count. The author’s familiarity with economics is 
patently scanty, and has a perfunctory air. The book has the faults 
that habitually attach to M. Tarde’s writings: it is unnecessarily bulky, 
diffuse, and discursive, at the same time that the penchant for system 
making and symmetry gives it an air of completeness and definitiveness 
which is not borne out by substantial results. M. Tarde’s psychology 
is in much the same case as his economics: it is somewhat behind the 
times ; its outlook over its field is narrow, and is subject to essentially 
mechanical limitations ; it deals in catchwords and mechanical schema- 
tization of phenomena rather than with causal relations and the springs 
of human conduct. This applies, of course, to M. ‘Tarde’s psychology 
generally, as it is set forth in his earlier works, as well as in the present 
book. 

After a busy life spent in this field, M. Tarde has come in sight of 
the central principle of modern psychology, which has been the com- 
mon property of American and English psychologists of the last 
generation, ever since Professor James broke away from the earlier 
empiricism: but it cannot be said that he has assimilated this modern 
standpoint which he has approached, nor, perhaps, that he sees the 
outcome of his own speculations in this respect. 

As is well known, though perhaps not always known under this 
phrase, the point of departure of modern psychological inquiry is the 
empirical generalization that The Idea is Essentially Active. By a 
painstaking, somewhat mechanical process of generalization, illumi- 
nated with many happy turns of expression, M. Tarde has worked out 
his “laws” of repetition, opposition, and adaptation; the general 
upshot of which is nothing more than the concept covered by this 
phrase. Had he been so fortunate as to make this well-assured con- 
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cept his point of departure, his detail theories of social forces would 
unavoidably have fallen into the form of corollaries under this main 
thesis. The resulting theories of social conduct would of course not 
have taken the same form of expression, nor showed the same structural 
relations as the present body of psychological doctrines offered by 
M. Tarde—the apparatus by which he has made his approach to this 
point of departure. 

But after all has been said, M. Tarde’s work will always be of high 
value, both for economic and sociological students, in that it will 
greatly lighten the work of any fairly-equipped student who may take 
up the inquiry on the ground given by modern psychological sci- 
ence, and push it outward over the field which M. Tarde has traversed. 
It will also continue to be valuable on account of that easy and grace- 
ful presentation which has given his work its wide vogue, as well as on 
account of the cogent manner in which he argues for, and illustrates, 
the thesis that social and economic institutional structure is always and 
everywhere an outcome of the play of psychological forces. 

V. 


Demokratie und Katsertum. Ein Handbuch fiir innere Politik. By 
FRIEDRICH NAUMANN.  Berlin-Schéneberg: Buchverlag der 
Hilfe, 1900. 8vo, pp. iv+ 231. 

THERE is, perhaps, no more interesting person in the present life 
of political parties in Germany than. Rev. Friedrich Naumann, the 
editor of the highly significant political weekly Dze Hilfe and the 
acknowledged leader of the National-Social party. A few years ago he 
resigned his position as pastor of a congregation in Frankfurt a. M., 
because he felt himself hampered by the restrictions laid upon a pastor 
of the state church by both state and ecclesiastical authorities. He 
has since that devoted all his energies to the political and eco- 
nomic agitation and education of the German people. Beginning 
his career in the group of evangelical-social politicians led by Rev. 
Adolph Stécker, he outgrew the narrow-mindedness of their social- 
political ideas which condemned their movement to political stagna- 
tion, both in numbers and in influence. Indeed, the National-Social 
party, of which Fr. Naumann became the founder, attracted the brains 
and energies of the younger and broader-minded ministers or university 
professors gathered around Stécker, and unquestionably represents 


more intellect and talent than any of the great political parties of the 
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fatherland. Its constituency is principally recruited from the ranks 
of university professors, teachers, journalists, students, skilled work- 
ingmen. The unusual preponderance of the professional, university- 
bred men has led to its designation, by opponents, as an army of gen- 
erals and officers, but without rank and file. But this must be taken cum 
grano salis, for its influence on the inner constitution, the thought, and 
the policy of the parties to the left as well as to the right, cannot easily 
be overrated. It was and is acting as a leaven on the doctrinarianism 
of reactionary and progressive parties. 

Rev. Naumann looks back on an unusually long list of books and 
pampklets on subjects of religion, politics, and political economy. 
The book before us sums up in an admirable manner not only the 
political belief of the author, but is, besides, the best introduction to 
the theoretical basis of modern German political, economical, and 
social tendencies, and to an understanding of the principal constituent 
forces which are going to determine and develop them in the future. 
The author arranges his subject-matter in three main divisions, discuss- 
ing first the democratic forces and theories, with the emphasis on the 
present and future policies of the socialistic workingmen’s party. 
After that the aristocratic elements, both sociological and political- 
economical, are viewed, and as a third and decisive factor he intro- 
duces his conception of ‘‘ Kaisertum,” which is to unite the disintegrat- 
ing and seemingly irreconcilable elements —z. ¢., the democracy and 
the aristocracy. 

In order to attain a higher democracy, political as well as social, 
the socialist and liberalist parties, according to Herr Naumann, have 
to enter into a fusion, forming thus one formidable party of liberal and 
progressive democracy. This will take place so soon as the Social- 
Democrats leave their ultra-Marxistic policy of non-interference and 
unproductively critical attitude toward everything which may emanate 
from bourgeois or government sources and interests. In this move- 
ment, if it comes to pass, the socialistic workingmen will be the 
leaders, both in numbers and in intelligent, energetic progressiveness. 
Nor is the time for this fusion likely to be very far ahead, since 
Eduard Bernstein’s criticism of his party’s platform and parliamentary 
action has stirred and united all the sober-minded, cautious energies 
among the leading young socialists, and cleared the way for a more 
matter-of-fact view of the situation and for the practical work of the 
trades unions, the co-operative societies, and the gradual socializa- 
tion of industries in state and city. All these movements have 
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tremendously increased in scope and influence of late years, and their 
constant growth bids fair to weld together all democratic forces in 
Germany into one great body which, no doubt, in time will gradually 
wear away those antiquated reactionary police regulations and impedi- 
ments to civic freedom so unworthy of German civilization. 

Although at heart a Socialist, and frankly confessing himself to be 
such an one, and although in favor of a thorough democratization of 
German life and politics, he by no means shuts his eyes to the necessary 
and wholesome aristocratic tendencies in the history of mankind. 
But with him aristocratic is not identical with conservative. In fact, 
those conservative agrarian interests, principally represented by the 
landed nobility of Prussia, have no more uncompromising foe than 
Rev. Naumann. They endanger, he says, the vital interests of the 
overwhelming majority of the nation and the position of Germany as a 
material and civilizing world-power. But he views with great satis- 
faction the growing aristocratization in the standard of life, the mode 
of thinking, and the tastes, of large groups in the very midst of the 
most democratic party, having in mind the highly paid, skilled, organ- 
ized wage-earner, whose striving for material, intellectual, and spiritual 
culture is one of the most noteworthy features of modern German life. 
It is in them he looks for an intelligent understanding of the per- 
plexing and problematic condition in which Germany finds herself 
today, and for the proper action leading from the present political 
deadlock. For, indeed, if the present calamitous maladjustment of 
internal politics is perpetuated, the future of the nation is one of 
unspeakable gloom and of baffled energies. 

The most imteresting part of the book is the third, dealing with 
the significance of the imperial office in Germany, and in particular 
with Wilhelm II. Outsiders have of late grown to have at least a dim 
notion of what the emperor means in the German constitution, and 
especially in the present situation of German interests. He is not 
only the powerful manager of all foreign affairs, but he is the very cor- 
nerstone of the unity of the German states. Superficial observers do 
not take him so seriously as he ought to be taken, as one of the most 
wide-awake, intelligent, strenuous, and progressive characters, not 


among sovereigns only, but among all the public leaders of the day. 
No doubt his working force and his grasp of facts are not short of 
being amazing, and coupled with a deeply religious conception of his 
office and its responsibilities. Add to this that the imperial powers 
vested in his person are of the highest importance, and everybody will 
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admit the paramount character of the imperial factor for the present 
and for the future of Germany. The author conclusively shows how 
the restoration of the German empire in 1871 was but the consumma- 
tion of political-economic unity of the German states and that the very 
idea of the German empire and its head was, in the economical 
respect, progressive and anti-conservative in its beginning, and, lest 
it be not untrue to itself, it has to remain so for all time to come. 

But what is the situation? The urban, z. ¢., the industrial and com- 
mercial population of Germany, has so far outgrown her rural, ¢. ¢., her 
agricultural population, in numbers and importance, that the latter 
cannot feed the vastly increasing numbers of industrial inhabitants. 
According to Treitschke the state has the one sacred duty of self- 
preservation, while the individual quite often is impelled to replace 
this by the duty of self-sacrifice. If Germany is to keep her popula- 
tion, which is naturally increasing by an extraordinarily high birthrate, 
within her domain, it must expand economically in order to preserve 
herself, in the very interest of civilization. German language, litera- 
ature, philosophy, concern the whole world, and it is of prime impor- 
tance that this language remain the language of all those cradled by 
German mothers. Germany is determined to direct her emigration in 
her own commercial and cultural interests. Therefore it must expand 
commercially and industrially as well as colonially, and in Europe, 
perhaps, bring about a consolidation of the empire with Austria, Hol- 
land, etc. All of this is inevitable. ‘There is no man in Germany, 
the author emphasizes, who sees the situation so clearly as does the 
German emperor, and he is determined to act accordingly. ‘ Welt- 
politik” and “ Weltwirtschaft” and “ Weltverkehr” with him merge 
into a clearly conceived law of natural evolution. Nor is the young 
generation lacking in enthusiasm and willingness to follow their 
imperial captain. But while so far the emperor has been obliged to 
get support for his policy of economic expansion among the indus- 
trial and commercial classes, to protect and to advance these interests 
he had to go back to the conservative and agricultural parties. This 
means a bold and consistent policy in all foreign affairs while, in order 
to carry on this policy with the necessary force to back it, the state of 
things is becoming unbearable in all matters concerning the interior 
policy and impeding the wholesome evolution toward more demo- 
cratic institutions. This anomaly is mainly due to the hitherto 
extremely negative, revolutionary, and wild agitation and tactics of the 
German Socialists, who denounce any compromise with the powers 
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that be as a disloyalty to the ideals of Socialism and obstinately refuse 
to see things in a level-headed way. But the forces that lead out of 
this dilemma are at work. It may be readily seen that there exists 
an interdependence of the forces that work for greater civic freedom 
and of those that assert Germany’s economical world-power. 

This must suffice as an outline of the main string of thought run- 
ning through this book, which is not only logically arranged as to the 
subject it treats, but, moreover, is written in an unusually attractive, 
well-balanced, and vividly concrete style. 

KARL DETLEV JESSEN. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Essais sur le mouvement ouvrier en France. By Daniev HALEvy. 
Paris: Société nouvelle de librairie et d’édition (Librairie 
Georges Bellais), 1901. 8vo, pp. 300. 

THE several phases of the labor movement in France with which M. 
Halévy deals in this little volume may be indicated briefly as the organi- 
zation of labor into unions, its association in co-operative enterprises, 
its appeal to political action in the development of socialism, and the 
reaction manifest in anarchistic tendencies. The essays are excellently 
done. The author, though catholic in sympathy, and an apologist 
for excesses committed by and in the name of organized labor, has, 
nevertheless, perfectly definite convictions which he does not hesitate 
to state frankly —at times badly. He believes some form of organiza- 
tion to be an essential condition of industrial progress. Labor organ- 
izations and labor leaders in England and America have, he thinks, 
had fairer treatment and consideration than they have received in 
France, where labor leaders have been persecuted by employers, 
maligned in the public press, and even denied by those of their own 
fellow workmen who have profited by their unselfish devotion. Black- 
listed, driven from place to place in search of employment, reduced to 
absolute destitution, these men have, according to Mr. Halévy, often 
had upon their side both law and justice. They have had assurance 
in the enactment of one labor law after another, of certain rights and 
privileges—the right, for example, of organization into unions, and 


the guarantee of protection against persecution by employers, but, 
socially and practically, these rights have been denied them, and the 
law defied. ‘The industrial hierarchy within the nation has proved too 
strong for the political democracy, which has recorded its mandates in 
public statutes only to have them set aside. M. Halévy writes: 
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The nation politically organized has granted a new privilege and the 
same nation socially organized has opposed the exercise of that privilege. 
Legislators have authorized, property holders have interdicted. On the one 
hand they have said Yes; on the other, No; but the Yes has been a mere 
printed page and the No has taken the practical form of giving or withhold- 
ing wages, that is to say, life itself. 


The chasse au syndique has thus continued uninterupted in total dis- 
regard of legislation, and some other policy than this, declares M. 
Halévy, must now be adopted, if the community is ever to enjoy a 
régime of industrial peace. The labor leader, though he may not be 
a trained diplomat, nor over tactful in manner, must, nevertheless, be 
accepted as spokesman for his fellows—their chosen and authorized 
delegate just as his employer, the manager of a stock company or cor- 
poration, is the chosen delegate representing the whole body of share- 
holders. The delegation of power is a fundamental and universally 
recognized principle in democracy, and the wage-earner is, therefore, 
perfectly justified in designating certain of his fellows to be his repre- 
sentatives in all dealings with employers. It is pointed out that col- 
lective bargaining is, indeed, inconceivable where there is no such 
organization and delegation of power, and further that the delegation 
of power itself implies submission of individual judgment and prefer- 
ance to authority—implies discipline and obedience, and is to that 
extent itself a guarantee of social order. 

English and American employers, it may be noted, are pretty gen- 
erally agreed today that the organization of labor in the more impor- 
tant fields of industry is inevitable where it is not an accomplished fact 
already, and that it may be advantageous to all concerned, that is to 
say, to the entire community. The labor problem is not any longer 
conceived, even by employers, to be one of breaking down and pre- 
venting such organization. The labor union and the labor leaders are 
accepted, and the problem today is how shall they be made to assume 
their proper responsibilities as established social institutions. How 
shall they be made to fulfil agreements entered into directly with 
employers, and indirectly, but no less really, with the industrial com- 
munity ? How shall the community enforce these compacts in which 
it certainly has at stake vital interests? The individual who breaks 
the peace is promptly summoned to court, locked up, and punished. 
If he enters into an agreement he is held responsible for its fulfilment, 
and made liable for damages to the full extent of his property in event 
of nonfulfilment. <A labor organization must be held equally account- 
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able. A way must be found of socializing these great collective per- 
sonalities which have so often in the past manifested anti-social 
disruptive tendencies. Organized labor is the natural complement of 
organized capital, and the alternative to organization is, on the one 
hand, anarchy, on the other, industrial disintegration. The division 
of labor means the socialization of industry, since it makes the welfare 
of one group of laborers dependent upon the conduct of other groups, 
and the extent of this interdependency of industrial groups measures 
and determines the right of the community to interfere to preserve 
industrial peace. 

The history of the labor movement in any country is, as M. Halévy 
observes, only partially written out, while the greater part of that his- 
tory has perished with those who enacted it. The wage-earner has 
been occupied with his labor, silently achieving his own emancipation, 
and he has not concerned himself with making a record of his pur- 
poses, his failures, or his victories. He has gained a point here, 
resisted an encroachment there. M. Halévy regards the organization 
or co-operative association of labor in any form whatever as a means 
of further enlightenment and of concerted action. It is, therefore, he 
thinks, a means of industrial and social progress, and herein lies its 
sufficient justification. The labor movement is not national in charac- 
ter, but international, and the movement in France, while possessing 
features peculiarly French, presents, in the main, the experience and 
course of that movement in other countries as well. It is a movement 
toward organization, reflection, regulation, and direction of labor 
forces toward a régime of negotiation, conciliation, and amicable 
adjustment of difference. On the whole it is a movement toward 
industrial peace. 

One does not put by M. Halévy’s volume without feeling increased 
respect for French scholarship, and French genius for felicitous and 
final statement. The fine art of clear thinking, of adequate expression, 
and of tactful persuasion is the particular glory of French scholars. 

JoHN CUMMINGs. 


Grundbedingungen der gesellschaftlichen Wohlfahrt. By SAmMuEL 
Reval. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1902. 8vo, pp. 
xxxi + 692. 

Iy 1s a favorite maneuver of the Utopian to draw up a mile-long 
indictment of Things-as-they-Are, knowing well that no imagination is 
competent to picture with equal vividness and detail the shortcomings 
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of Things-as-they-Would-Be. In this vein Herr Révai denounces the 
economic system of today root and branch, and to our complete 
enlightenment on the subject nothing is lacking save a companion 
volume surveying with an eye no less jaundiced the communistic 
system he recommends as so much better. 

The root of all social discord and misery is, it appears, the institution 
of private property. The system founded thereon is a pitiable failure 
even as a scheme of production. It does not get the right man into 
the right place, it does not spur each to do his best, it produces too 
much of one commodity and too little of another. Then, too, it jars 
upon the moral sense. With division of labor and exchange, property 
loses the ethical character it has in a simple society where objects 
remain in the possession of the maker. The persistence of theft after 
centuries of preaching proves there is something against nature in the 
command ‘Thou shalt not steal.”” By the same token why not argue 
from the persistence of rape that there is something unnatural in 
giving a woman control of her own person? In the presence of the 
rank growth of property rights beyond the sanction of moral desert or 
social welfare Révai calls for the axe, while soberer thinkers bid society 
apply the pruning hook in the form of factory legislation, anti- 
monopoly decisions, or inheritance taxes. 

Our author is, in fact, one who hankers for better bread than can 
be baked from wheat. There is hardly any ill of life, save unrequited 
love and old age, that he does not lay at the door of our economic 
system. As he inveighs against competition as well as monopoly or 
inheritance, scouts the idea of over-population and denounces the 
‘prudential check” in the family, it becomes clear that the real male- 
factor is not Private Property but the Struggle for Existence. With 
this slight correction the economist can accept the indictment and 
pronounce the verdict ‘‘ Guilty as charged !” 


EpWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Les causes de la dépopulation de la France. By G. CAUDERLIER. 
Paris: Guillaumin & Ci, 1go1. (2d edition.) 8vo, pp. 51. 
Tuis brochure is rather a strange product of a mind presumably 
trained in the exact science of engineering. It attempts to formulate 
a law of all the movements of population, valid in all places and all 
times—an effort at over-generalization which smacks strongly of the 
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eighteenth century. The law, as formulated, is that population increases 
whenever the resources of the community are in excess of its require- 
ments, and tends to decrease when its resources are insufficient to 
satisfy its needs. The law may be conveniently expressed, without 
insistence on the exact mathematical relation, by the formula: 
Population = eee 
Needs 

Now it is true, and indeed obvious, that the movement of popula- 
tion is dependent in considerable degree on the two factors of the 
resources of the community and its needs or requirements, according 
to the standards of life prevailing within the given social group at the 
given time. If this were the meaning of Cauderlier’s formula it would 
be neither novel nor especially open to criticism. But to state the 
formula, even in this modified form, as the sole law of population is 
preposterous. Marriage and birth-rates are influenced by a multi- 
plicity of causes, some obscure and some perfectly obvious, some 
within direct human control and some wholly beyond it. The require- 
ments of professional or trade education, as influencing the age of mar- 
riage, the legal status of marriage and divorce, the degree of race 
intermixture, and, in general, the qualitative condition of the population, 
may be mentioned as among the influences which should be taken into 
account. Factors that are especially potent toward the decrease in 
birth-rate throughout most civilized countries are the economic inde- 
pendence of women, the substitution of the flat or apartment for the 
separate home, the increase in luxury and travel, and perhaps more 
than all, the spread of physiological knowledge which transfers the 
whole matter largely from the domain of instinct to that of conscious 
human control. 

It is difficult to see how a student who has taken the pains to study 
population statistics that Cauderlier has taken—as shown by his two 
elaborate volumes, Les /ois de la population et leur application @ la Bel- 
gigue, and Les lois de la population en France—can so completely 
ignore other factors as to formulate a universal law on the sole basis of 


resources and needs. And it is still stranger, in view of the fact that 
he regards the needs of any community as relatively constant. Now 
needs, in the sense of the actual necessities of life, no doubt change 
slowly, but these are not the needs that limit population, for a decreas- 
ing birth-rate has come with an increasing degree of comfort. On 
the other hand, the class of needs that do affect the birth-rate— the 
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needs of luxury, enjoyment, culture, and personal expression generally 
—these develop and vary with great rapidity and in accordance, often, 
with mere passing fads or whims. If Cauderlier uses “needs” in the 
sense of necessities, he is wrong in assuming that they greatly limit 
population; if he uses needs in the sense of desires for something 
beyond mere necessities, he is wrong in assuming that they are but 
slightly variable. 

It should be said that, on the whole, Cauderlier is not so bad as his 
law. He is, in a way, a victim of a tendency toward over-generaliza- 
tion, from which, however, he sometimes escapes in treating particular 
aspects of the subject. Particularly is this true in the case of his 
analysis of the effects of migration on birth-rate, and in the case of 
his argument that death-rates depend not so much on economic con- 
ditions as on the degree of observance of the laws of hygiene. 

C. C. CLosson. 


The Scotch Irish; or, The Scot in North Britain, North Ireland, and 
North America. By Cuarces A. Hanna. New York: 1902. 
Two volumes, 8vo, pp. xi +623 and iv + 602. 

EXTREMELY valuable for its wealth of statistico-historical details 
as to the influence of the Scotch stock, particularly in America, this 
work is nevertheless fundamentally misleading in its assumption of a 
sharp racial distinction between the Scotch and the English peoples. 
The difficulty springs in part from the old mistake of classifying popu- 
lations according to the accident of prevailing language instead of 
according to physical characteristics. It is half-unconsciously 
assumed that the Celtic-speaking population of Scotland was of the 
same race as the Celto-Slavs of the continent. Thus in enumerating 
the statesmen of Scottish descent who have occupied the White House 
Hanna remarks: ‘“ This list is instructive in showing that one-half of 
our presidents have been to a large extent of Celtic extraction.” If 
this means simply that their ancestors may have spoken a Celtic dia- 
lect, the statement is unobjectionable, but unimportant. If it means, 
as it seems to mean to the author, and would no doubt mean to the 
casual reader, that these presidents of Celtic extraction were essentially 
of different race-stock from those of English ancestry, it is misleading. 
As Hanna himself points out, the so-called Scotch-Irish are Irish only 
by residence, not by any appreciable degree of intermixture with native 
stock. Racially they are Scotchmen, whatever that may be found to 
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mean. Moreover, they are essentially lowlanders from the southwest 
of Scotland. As Hanna puts it: ‘Nearly ail the men of Scottish 
birth or descent who are renowned in history trace their family origin 
back to the western lowlands of Scotland, the district comprising the 
counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, Dumfries, Wigtown, Kirkendbright, 
and Dumbarton.” 

Now, the people of Scotland, and particularly of this southwestern 
region, are essentially of the same race as the people of England— 
the north European. ‘They are not, of course, purely Teutonic, but 
neither are the English. Both nationalities have an element of the 
older pre-Teutonic stock, misleadingly called Celtic. The only ele- 
ment in Great Britain that ever resembled the Celto-Slav or Alpine 
race of the continent, the so-called Round-Barrow men, disappeared as 
completely in the north as in the south. The Romans, contrary to 
Hanna’s impression, left no appreciable trace in the stock of any part 
of Britain. ‘There remain to consider of the older populations such 
elements as the Britons, the Cymrz, and the Picts and Scots. It is 
highly probable that these elements were mainly of the Nordic race or 
of a closely allied form. If they differed from the pure Nordic type, 
it was mainly in pigmentation. ‘Then came the period of Scandina- 
vian- Teutonic invasions lasting for a period of six hundred years and 
blending the different elements of the Nordic stock into what is on the 
whole the finest example of thatrace. ‘This in a measure Hanna recog- 
nizes as regards the Scottish end of the process. His mistake is in 
regarding the English as more purely Teutonic than they really are, 
and thus in contrasting them sharply with the Scotch. So far as there 
is any difference, it is one of degree rather than of kind, and is cer- 
tainly a minor variation well within the limits of essential race-unity. 

c. £..&. 


Poverty: A Study of Town Life. By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
London: The Macmillan Co., 1901. 8vo, pp. xviii+ 437. 
Tuis volume is another valuable addition to that small sum of 
knowledge the world now possesses concerning poverty. We are just 
beginning to know what poverty is, its causes and its extent. Of theo- 
ries there have been enough, but of facts there have been almost noth- 
ing worthy the name until Charles Booth began his work. It was 
epoch-making, all said at the time, and Rowntree’s volume shows the 


truth of this remark. Both books are rich with fact. Mr. Rowntree, 
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having the advantage of the lines laid down by the former, has been 
able to do an even better piece of work. While Mr. Booth’s study of 
the Life and Labor of the People in all its forms includes the wider 
survey of conditions in London than the smaller book attempts to do 
for York, the scope of this inquiry is by no means restricted because 
the central feature of the study, namely, poverty, has supplied the 
volume with a name. 

It would be difficult to imagine a work more carefully done than 
this. The material collected was a manageable lot which has obvi- 
ously been sifted carefully, so that only the facts worth knowing are 
given. ‘The effort has been to make a statement of what has actually 
been seen. ‘The author offers no cure for the evil, he makes no argu- 
ment for any particular reform, he is apparently free from bias and 
prejudice. He is not even a political economist—at least if he is he 
does not permit you to discover it. He is a steadfast observer who 
has faithfully followed Charles Booth and improved upon him. 

The object of the investigation, the author says in the introduction, 
“was, if possible, to throw some light upon the conditions which gov- 
ern the life of the wage-earning classes in provincial towns, and espe- 
cially upon the problems of poverty.” This object he explains further 
by these questions : 

What was the true measure of poverty in the city, both in extent and 
depth? How much of it was due to insufficiency of income and how much 
to improvidence? How many families were sunk in poverty so acute that 
their members suffered from a chronic insufficiency of food and clothing? 
Where physical deterioration coupled with a high death-rate ensued, was it 
possible to estimate such results with approximate accuracy ? 

The city chosen for the purpose of making this inquiry was York, 
having in the year 1901 a population of 77,793 people. A house-to- 
house inquiry, extending to the whole of the working-class population, 
was undertaken. Information was obtained concerning the general 
characteristics of York, the social and economic condition of the wage- 
earning class, the standard of life, including careful studies of the 
working people divided into several classes, and concerning the pov- 
erty line, showing the point below which people were unable to 
obtain enough to give physical efficiency. In addition, a study was 
made of the immediate causes of poverty. An interesting inquiry 
into the housing conditions was carried out, careful family budgets 
were prepared, showing the expenditure and diet of the working class 
of the various groups, and the relation of poverty to the standard of 
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health was made clear. Following this, the summary and conclusion, 
together with several supplementary chapters on a variety of subjects, 
end the report. Having ascertained the combined family income of 
every wage-earning family in York, Mr. Rowntree divides them into 
four classes, according to the amount of income. ‘To these wage-earn- 
ing classes he adds three more—the servant-keeping class, those in 
public institutions, and the female domestic-servant class. Graphic 
pictures of the standard of life in each of the first four classes are 
given from the investigators’ notebooks. 

After giving a statement of the various standards of living in these 
classes, Mr. Rowntree continues to the next step. He shows the 
number of families living in poverty, and divides them into two sec- 
tions: first, families whose total earnings are insufficient to obtain the 
minimum necessaries for the maintenance of merely physical effi- 
ciency. Poverty falling under this head may be described as primary 
poverty. Second, families whose total earnings would be sufficient 
for the maintenance of merely physical efficiency were it not that some 
portion of it is absorbed by other expenditure, either useful or waste- 
ful. Poverty falling under this head may be described as secondary 
poverty. Of course, in order to find the poverty line below which 
these classes fall, it was necessary, not only to obtain the total family 
income, but it was also essential to estimate the minimum necessary 
expenditure for the maintenance of merely physical health. These are 
discussed fully under three heads— food, house rent, and household 
sundries, such as clothing, light, fuel, etc. To find a standard diet 
presented great difficulties. Mr. Rowntree has examined most closely 
into the investigations made by Professor W. O. Atwater, of this 
country, Dr. Noel Patton and Dr. Dunlop, in Scotland. Vogt and his 
followers, of the Munich school, were also examined, and the studies of 
Moleschott and Playfair, although several years old and based upon 
inadequate information, were given consideration. Finally, Professor 
Atwater’s standard for men with ordinary muscular work was adopted. 
This standard requires 3,500 calories of energy value and 125 grams 
of protein per man per day. In selecting this standard it was borne 
in mind that the section of the wage-earners living near the poverty 
line is composed mainly of laborers, to whom the bulk of heavy work 
is allocated. The wives and children have usually also hard labor of 
certain kinds to perform. The standard required for women and 
children was measured in equivalents of those of the man, and 


expressed in the common unit. Thus, the nutrient required for 
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families of varying sizes was easily compared. Whatever criticism may 
be made of the standards used by the author, they were the best that 
present dietary science furnishes, and cannot be said to be too high. 
The standard adopted was, as he clearly shows, less generous than that 
required by the local government board for able-bodied paupers in the 
workhouse. It excluded all butchers’ meat. The prices refer solely to 
the cost of food material. They include none of the necessary expen- 
ses connected with cooking. ‘To these other estimates, rent and house- 
hold sundries were added. As a result of this careful estimate of these 
actual necessities of life, the minimum weekly expenditure for a 
family—father, mother, and three children—if this standard were 
maintained, was estimated at 21 s. In this expenditure it may be said 
again is included only that which is absolutely necessary for the main- 
tenance of a merely physical efficiency. Mr. Rowntree says: 

Let us clearly understand what merely “physical efficiency” means. A 
family living upon the scale allowed for in this estimate must never spend a 
penny on railway fare or omnibus, They must never go into the country unless 
they walk. They must never purchase a halfpenny newspaper or spend a 
penny to buy a ticket fora popular concert. They must write no letters to 
absent children, for they cannot afford to pay the postage. They must never 
contribute anything to their church or chapel, or give any help to a neighbor 
which costs them money. They cannot save, nor can they join sick club or 
trade union, because they cannot pay the necessary subscriptions. The 
children must have no pocket money for dolls, marbles, or sweets. The 
father must smoke no tobacco, and must drink no beer, The mother must 
never buy any pretty clothes for her children, the character of the family 
wardrobe, as for the family diet, being governed by the regulation, ‘‘Noth- 
ing must be bought but that which is absolutely necessary for the mainte- 
nance of physical health, and what is bought must be of the plainest and most 
economical description.” Should a child fall ill, it must be attended by the 
parish doctor; should it die, it must be buried by the parish. Finally, the 
wage-earner must never be absent from his work for a single day. 


With these standards as a basis it was found that 15.46 per cent. of 
the wage-earning classes of York and 9.91 per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation of the city, lived in a state of primary poverty ; that is, a state 
where their earnings, even when most carefully and wisely used, would 
not furnish them sufficient food and other necessaries of life to keep 
up a state of physical health. 

The number of those in secondary poverty was arrived at by ascertain- 
ing the total number of those living in poverty, and subtracting those living 
in primary poverty. Investigators, in the course of their house-to-house visit- 
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ing, noted those families who are obviously living in a state of poverty; that 
is, in obvious want and squalor. Sometimes they obtained definite informa- 
tion that the bulk of earnings was spent in drink or otherwise squandered. 
Sometimes the external evidences of poverty were so clear as to make verbal 
evidence unnecessary. In this way 20,302 persons, or 27.84 per cent. of the 


total population, were returned as living in poverty. 


There is a striking similarity between this statement for York and 
the one Mr. Booth made for London. Mr. Booth estimated that 30.7 
per cent. of the total population of London were living in poverty. 
The figures may be safely compared, Mr. Rowntree says. It is signifi- 
cant, perhaps, also in making this comparison to see that when Mr. 
Booth’s figures were gathered, it was a period of only average trade 
prosperity, while the York figures were gathered in 1899, when trade 
was unusually prosperous. Mr. Rowntree says: 

We have been accustomed to look upon poverty in London as excep- 
tional, but when the result of careful investigation shows that the proportion 
of poverty in London is practically equal in what may be regarded as a typi- 
cal provincial town, we are faced by the startling probability that from 25 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. of the town population of the United Kingdom are living 
In poverty. 

\s Mr. Rowntree shows, this poverty has certain results of a most 
serious kind on the people of these poorer sections of our cities. He 
shows that the low wages and the lack of nourishment are abetted by 
insanitary housing and general outside conditions. In a way, the poor 
of York seem by this series of conditions to be chained to their poverty. 
Yet York has no tenement-house problem. Nearly every family lives in 
a separate house. But York has its slums, with the accompanying con- 
ditions of overcrowding, dirt, inadequate closet and water commodities, 
and bad ventilation. Nine and three-tenths per cent. of the total 
houses of the city and about 12 per cent. of those occupied by the 
working classes, are back-to-back houses. It is well known that 
these houses are far worse than the rear tenements of this country, for 
their arrangement precludes any possibility of thorough ventilation. A 
significant statement of Mr. Rowntree shows that poverty and bad 
housing go together. Of the 633 families that are living in over- 
crowded conditions, Mr. Rowntree says that no less than 627, or 94.5 
per cent., are in poverty, either primary or secondary. The effects of 


overcrowding are shown in an especially striking manner. Quotations 
are made for the sake of comparison with conditions prevailing in 
London. In order to see all the evil effects of overcrowding in bed- 
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rooms, an investigation was made of 480 houses in the working-class 
districts on a certain night, when the outside temperature was 50 
degrees Fahrenheit. As a result it was found that only 5 per cent. of 
the houses had open windows, the percentage being only this high by 
reason of the fact that certain of the better classes of dwellings were 
included in the inquiry. In the very poorest, only 3 per cent. of the 
windows in the house were opened. 

Considering the relation of poverty to the standard of health, 
certain striking information is given concerning the results of under- 
feeding, overcrowding, and the other associated evils of poverty. A 
study of the vital statistics of the city shows an amazing difference in 
the death rate between the very poor and that of the high classes. Mr. 
Rowntree measures the variation in the physical well-being of the 
people by their death-rate. He divides the districts of York into three 
classes, according to their condition : 


1. The poorest, 27.78 deaths per annum per 1,000 of population. 
2. The middle, 20.71 deaths per annum per 1,000 of population. 
3. The highest, 13.49 deaths per annum per 1,000 of population. 
The whole of York, 18.5 deaths per annum per 1,000 of population. 


The mortality of children under five shows practically the same varia- 
tion. The birth-rate in the better sections he shows also is far higher 
than the birth-rate in the lowest section. One may surely conclude, 
from the mass of Mr. Rowntree’s facts, that the extremely large 
number of children born only to die before reaching childhood is but 
a small indication of the evil. Those surviving are in many cases 
doomed to inferiority. The results of a physical examination of 1,919 
children, show that the average height of the boys when they leave 
school at the age of thirteen is less by three and one-half inches in the 
poorest section, than in the better section of the community. The 
difference in their weight in the same period is no less than 11 pounds. 
In the schedules, the large number of children classed as in a bad 
physical condition implies that the children have physical traces of 
underfeeding and neglect. 

Mr. Rowntree draws several conclusions from his facts concerning 
the undervitalized and underfed portions of the community. He shows 
that this matter is at the very basis of the industrial future of England. 
He shows clearly, too, that a nation in which from 25 to 35 per cent. 
of its working people are constantly underfed, and whose health is 
continuously undermined by insanitary conditions, cannot stand the 
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test in the struggle for its share of the world’s markets. Speaking of 
America, he quotes Benjamin Kidd as follows : 

At present our most highly equipped and therefore most formidable 
competitors are our cousins across the Atlantic. America is commercially 
formidable, not only because of her gigantic enterprise and almost illimitable 
resources, but because, as recent investigations have shown, her workers are 
better nourished and possess a relatively higher efficiency. 


Most students of poverty find it necessary to say something con- 
cerning the causes, and in this Mr. Rowntree is no exception. He 
has, however, kept free from some of the ordinary faults of writers on 
this subject by speaking of the causes worked out by him as immediate 
ones. His summary of the causes are as follows : 


Per cent, 
1. Death of chief wage-earner . - - - : 15.63 
2. Illness or old age of chief wage-ea:ner - - - - 5.11 
3. Chief wage-earner out of work” - - . - - 2.31 
4. Irregularity of work - : - - - - - 2.83 
5. Largeness of family (more than four children) - - 22.16 
6. In regular work but at low wages~. - - - - - 51.96 

100.00 


Half of those in poverty are classified under the last statement. They 
are almost altogether unskilled workers. Their poverty is not imme- 
diately due to drunkenness or vice. ‘The fact is that their income will 
not enable them to provide the necessities of life. It is to be regretted 
that these figures cannot be compared with the American ones on the 
same subject; but the classification under which the causes of poverty 
are registered by American students is so much more complex that no 
comparison really is possible. There is little to be said about any 
such statement of the causes of poverty. One who has tried to 
determine the causes of poverty in poor families whom he has known 
for years realizes that it is almost impossible to come to any satisfac- 
tory conclusion. Whether or not we should have less poverty if all 
people were well, if there were no drunkenness, and if the chief wage- 
earner never died, is a debatable question. ‘To my mind there has 
been no satisfactory study made of the causes of poverty. Those study- 
ing the immediate causes speak little of the social and industrial causes, 
and those observing the general trend of social and_ industrial 


progress rarely have anything to say upon the immediate causes. The 
best thing in this chapter of Mr. Rowntree is a statement of the 
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alternating periods of want and plenty through which the laborer 
passes. Concerning this matter, he says: 


The life of a laborer is marked by five alternating periods of want and 
comparative plenty. During early childhood, unless his father is a skilled 
worker, he probably will be in poverty; this will last until he, or some of his 
brothers or sisters, begin to earn money and thus augment their father’s 
wage sufficiently to raise the family above the poverty line. Then follows 
the period during which he is earning money and living under his parent’s 
roof; for some portion of this period he will be earning more money than is 
required for food and lodging and clothes. This is his chance to save 
money. If he has saved enough to pay for furnishing a cottage, this period 
of comparative prosperity may continue after marriage until he has two or 
three children, when poverty will again overtake him. This period of 
poverty will last perhaps for ten years, z. ¢., until the first child is fourteen 
years old and begins to earn wages; but if there are more than three 
children it may last longer. While the children are earning, and before they 
leave the home to marry, the man enjoys another period of prosperity — 
possibly, however, only to sink back again into poverty when his children 
have married and left him, and he himself is too old to work, for his income 
has never permitted his saving enough for him and his wife to live upon for 
more than a very short time. 

A laborer is thus in poverty, and therefore underfed, (a) in childhood — 
when his constitution is being built up; (4) in early middle life—when he 
should be in his prime; (c) in old age. 


Miss Addams, who has already criticised the attitude of the ordi- 
nary charity visitor, holds well-grounded views upor. the advantages of 
early marriages. In this study of Mr. Rowntree it is shown that it is 
wise for the ordinary working man to marry early, since at an age of 
thirty-five years or thereabout his income is sure to decrease and he 
will need the support of his children at that time. 

The book is well worth reading by all students of social and indus- 
trial conditions. While it is of special importance to England, it is of 
utmost significance to us. Until we have had like studies for this 
country, no real comparison between our conditions and those existing 
in England can be made. But now that London has had such an 
inquiry, and it has been followed by one in York, we can hope for a 
like work to be done in this country before many years have passed. 


ROBERT HUNTER. 
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Municipal Sanitation in the United States. By CHARLES V. CHaPIN, 
Superintendent of Health of the City of Providence. Provi- 


dence: Snow and Farnham, 1901. 8vo, pp. 970. 


THis encyclopedic study will be welcomed, not only by American 
sanitarians, but quite as heartily by specialists in the various fields of 
social science. American sanitary treatises are deficient both in quan- 
tity and quality, as is our literature of economics and political science 
without the practical references to public hygiene which have aided 
greatly in the dissemination of advanced sanitary ideas in Europe. 
The tardiness of our writers is not due to want of problems nor 
even to ignorance of the social importance of these problems, but 
rather to a reluctance to undertake the herculean task of opening up 
the field and providing the materials from which a bibliography could 
be built up. This pioneer work Dr. Chapin has courageously under- 
taken and performed. Profiting by his detailed studies, specialists 
can now, from concrete data, discuss the limitations of governmental 
authority in sanitary matters, the social and economic need of protect- 
ing life capital, and the expansion of political concepts to guarantee 
such protection. Likewise practical sanitarians can exploit the various 
more limited fields of administration, urge the adoption of wise meth- 
ods, condemn antiquated practices, and base useful propagandas upon 
undisputed and unbiased facts presented objectively with a view not 
to reforming but to instructing. 

Aside from a general introduction which defines the fields of legis- 
lation and administration occupied in practice by our local, state, and 
national governments, the author confines description and comparison 
to the powers and methods of local health authorities. How boards of 
health are organized, where authority, executive, legislative, and judicial, 
is lodged, what salaries are paid, the extent and methods of administra- 
tion in scores of municipalities form the main subject of the book. 
These facts are treated under the generai headings, registration of vital 
statistics, nuisances, plumbing, foods and provisions, communicable 
diseases, and refuse disposal. With reference to each subject a com- 
prehensive discussion of legislation and interpreted powers precedes 
the detailed description of administrative methods. In addition to 
numerous illustrations throughout the text, a valuable appendix exhib- 
its model forms indicating the development of labor-saving devices for 
procuring and classifying information. 


Of greater immediate interest to the general reader and perhaps to 
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the specialist in sociology is the chapter on miscellaneous sanitary 
work where are treated governmental activities in relation to the dis- 
eases of animals, school hygiene, medical inspection, public baths, 
urinals, control of barbers, gas fitting, baby farms, lying-in hospitals, 
excursions for sick children, protection of children in factories and 
institutions, sick poor, tenements and lodging houses. The author 
makes here a strong appeal for specially trained health officials, for 
official libraries, for a professional zeal that will not only map out facts 
but study the map, for a social sense that will reward the student-offi- 
cial who uses his field as a laboratory where he can help discover 
means to save life capital to the nation. 

It appears that vital statistics, the “firm basis on which the whole 
structure of sanitary science and practice must rest,” is at the present 
time for the most part neglected. The author not only adduces most 
cogent reasons for emphasizing this fundamental factor in sanitary 
administration, but he gives an elaborate explanation of the method 
in which statistics should be gathered, registered, compiled, and 
applied. He goes further and urges uniformity of method and content 
of reports by the various municipalities. To enlist the interest of the 
business world and to emphasize the important relation between pros- 
perity and health, he would have health reports include the population, 
area, parks, streets, sewer connections, vaults, wells, houses, tenements, 
and a statement of the expenses of the health department. Further- 
more, reports should be vivid, practical, readable, interesting. 

While the purpose of the book precluded the possibility of includ- 
ing much social philosophy, it may yet be questioned whether the data 
are not presented too baldly, with too little relation to fundamental 
problems. A second writing would probably result, furthermore, in 
many revisions of style and in better organization of material. But 
the student of social science will find ample challenge of his theories 
of groupal progress toward higher esthetic and sanitary standards in 
the unadorned collection of facts. The writer on economics and poli- 
tics can profitably observe the shrewdness of judgment which would 
impel American sanitarians to higher standards by citing American, 
not European, successes. 

WitiiamM. H. ALLEN. 
JERSEY CITy. 
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Principles of Western Civilization. By BENJAMIN Kipp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1902. 8 vo, pp. vi+538. 


STUDENTS of the theory of natural selection have observed and com- 
mented upon the fact that in the evolutionary process the interests of the 
individual are subordinated to the interests of the species. ‘“ Natural 
selection,”’ said Romanes, “always works primarily for the life-interests 
of the species — and, indeed, only works for those of the individual at 
all in so far as the latter happen to coincide with the former” (Darwin 
and after Darwin, p. 265). Herbert Spencer, both in his Principles of 
Biology and his Principles of Sociology, has shown how the welfare of 
individuals may be at variance with the welfare of the species, and vice- 
versa. Darwin did not present this antithesis as clearly as might be 
expected, but that he was aware of it is obvious from many passages in 
his writings. Every student of biology must know that in the process 
of development the individual is subordinated to the group, the group 
to the species, etc. In social development, then, it appears that the 
determining center of the process is not the individual nor the group, 
but humanity; not in the present, but in the future. 

Now, this commonplace idea is the basis of Mr. Kidd’s philosophy 
of western civilization: The controlling center of the evolutionary 
process in our social history is, in short, not in the present at all, but in 
the future. It is in favor of the future that natural selection continu- 
ally discriminates (p. 6). After heralding this proposition as the dis- 
closure of something new in the intellectual world, Mr. Kidd proceeds 
to break up civilization into two great epochs, in the first of which the 
characteristic ruling principle was the supremacy of the causes contrib- 
uting to social efficiency by subordinating the individual merely to the 
existing political organization (p. 145), and in the second, “ the ascend- 
ency of the ruling causes which contribute to a higher type of social 
efficiency by subordinating society itself with all its interests in the 
present to its own future” (p. 148). 

It is difficult to see any warrant for such a division, and still more 
difficult to understand why it was worth while to write a book about it. 
The causes subordinating the individual to the political organization 


become ascendant in every period in which group action is necessary, 
is subordinated to its own 
future. Moreover, this future need not be, as Mr. Kidd supposes, an 
improved condition. ‘ Natural selection,” he observes, ‘‘ works solely 
by and for the good of each being”’ (p. 42), and he seems to take it for 


and even then “society with all its interests’ 
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granted that social evolution must necessarily result in the realization 
of an ideal social condition. But natural selection works regressive 
as well as progressive phenomena. It turns out parasites as well as 
paragons, and in the regressive adaptation of an organism, biological 
or social, to its environment, the principle of subordination holds. 
Darwin, in the Origin of Species, warns us against the danger of person- 
ifying nature, and of regarding natural selection as a deity, but Mr. 
Kidd exalts the principle, which is absolutely indifferent to human wel- 
fare, into a continuously beneficent agent. 

Not only is the philosophy of Mr. Kidd’s book unsound, atten- 
uated and comparatively inconsequential, but the style in which he 
presents his thoughts is to be abominated. It would be hard to find 
anywhere so much lofty and inflated presentation of the commonplace, 
so much straining to be impressive and startling, or so much tiresome 
repetition. ‘‘ Never before has a principle of such reach in the social sci- 
ences emerged into view” (p. 4), he says, of his principle of “‘ projected 
efficiency,” and he introduces us over and over to the “ most strik- 
ing spectacle in history.” Nothing, however, is clearly discerned. A 
truth “ begins to be visible,” “‘ slowly rises into view,” “ begins to pre- 
sent itself in outline,” “emerges into sight.” This tends to produce 
an impression much like that obtained at a spiritualistic science. It is 
astonishing that a writer of Mr. Kidd’s recognized ability could have 
foisted upon the world a book so artificially extended. All that he has 
to say might better have been said in one-third of the space. 

1. We. ©. 


Democracy and Social Ethics. By JANE Appams. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1902. 12mo, pp. 281. 


AMONG the matters of particularly economic interest in Miss 
Addams’s book is the discussion of the domestic service problem, in the 
chapter on “ Household Adjustment.”’ The family has given up to the 
factory most of the manufacture which contributes to the welfare of its 
members, but it retains the preparation of food and ministration to per- 
sonal comfort, as essential to family life. This domestic industry is out 
of line with economic development, and is ‘“‘ill-adjusted and belated.” 
As a result the household employee is more or less isolated in the social 
world with whose growing democratic ideas the factory system is in 
harmony. She is discriminated against by the young men of her 
acquaintance, and has to work long hours and every day, with propor- 
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tionate remuneration a little doubtful, when the prospect of promotion 
in the factory is taken into account. The manufacture of more house- 
hold necessities in factories, and the elimination of personal service for 
healthy adults, would open a way to an adjustment which promises 
relief. 

‘Political Reform” is the caption of the last chapter, and the 
question turns largely on the ethical ideas of the people in the district 
around Hull House. The alderman who represents the ward is noi- 
somely corrupt, as the reform element count corruptness, but his con- 
stituents “‘admire him as a great man and a hero because his individual 
acts are, on the whole, kindly and generous.”’ ‘The very poor, whose 
kindnesses to each other, in the nature of the case, take the form of 
supplying immediate wants, estimate a man by his willingness to 
furnish the necessities of life. Considerations of abstract justice or 
social policy are secondary and are treated as such. They do not 
much concern people who have to struggle in order to provide for 
actual needs. ‘The ethical precept to fit such conditions seems to be: 
do the substantial thing and do it immediately. The alderman is a 
good man because in his relations with the people of the ward he 
closely acts in obedience to this injunction. He bails his constituents 


” 


when they are arrested; “fixes up’’ matters with the justice or the 
state’s attorney ; pays the rent when one is hard pressed ; sees that a 
respectable funeral is provided in case of need ; and gets jobs for those 
who are out of work. He is a good friend and neighbor. There is 
no doubt about it, and he is voted for because he is such a man. If 
he pays for votes that is another of his good acts. 

When the vote commands a price it becomes a part of the assets of 
the owner. A citizen in the ward complained “that his vote had sold 
for only two dollars this year,” in much the same way that a farmer 
might regret that the price of wheat had fallen. Efforts are made to 
get the best prices for this intangible property. The ranks of reform 
clubs are swelled by voters who. join in order to bull the market and 
sell out to the opposition at an advance. ‘This is merely making the 
most of a commercial opportunity. 

These people have a strong sense of moral obligation and a wrong- 
doer is liable to punishment as direct and palpable as their kindness. 
“A certain lodginghouse keeper sold the votes of his entire house toa 
He then turned around 
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political party and ‘was well paid for it too. 


and sold them to the rival party. This was outrageous. The scoun- 
drel was held under a street hydrant in November, and died of 
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pneumonia contracted in consequence. The alderman, under these 
circumstances, is the model of aspiring politicians. His methods of 
getting on are imitated, and politics becomes “a matter of favors and 
positions,” to be had by necessary manipulation, which is of the same 
moral quality as the operations of ordinary business. 

If the voter can be persuaded “ that his individual needs are com- 
mon needs, that is, public needs, and that they can only be legitimately 
supplied for him when they are supplied for all,’”” Miss Addams thinks, 
the structure of civic virtue can be built up. The provision by the 
city of kindergartens for the children ; playgrounds and readingrooms 
for the youth; gymnasiums and swimming-tanks for men; and the 
enactment and enforcement of a civil service law that would relieve 
the city employee from dependence on the alderman for the tenure of 
his job; such methods are suggested as means for promoting civic 
consciousness. When people’s minds are constantly occupied with 
the difficulties of satisfying substantial wants, they cannot be reached 
by appeals for political righteousness and pure politics. They do not 
think in these terms. 

C. C. ARBUTHNOT. 


An Introduction to English Politics. By Joun M. RoBeErtson. 
New York: New Amsterdam Book Company, 1900. 8vo, 
pp. XXvii + 503. 

Mr. ROBERTSON treats of political evolution, cultural progress, and 
economic forces among the ancient nations (Greek and Romans), and 
then by sudden steps passes over to the Italian republics, the lesser 
European countries (including the Scandinavian peoples, Holland, 
Switzerland, Portugal), and England. The book is divided into five 
parts, the last of which is devoted to England. The attempt is evi- 
dently to scrutinize the political and economic life of the nations from 
whom England has learned, or with whose history, constitution, or 
attempts at colonization England has something in common. It is 
not always easy to see the guiding thought in all this motley array; 
the prevailing idea of the book seems to be that the politics and ulti- 
mate history of these nations have been determined by economic, and 
particularly by sociological, causes, rather than by any inherent quality 
inthemselves. This stated, Mr. Robertson is not satisfied with attempt- 
ing to prove beyond dispute all he claims, but he has the somewhat 
unscholarly and distinctly unpleasant habit of making his argument 
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largely consist in the violent contradiction he offers to other writers 
who have not been so fortunate as himself in belonging to a brand 
new school of historical investigators. A. M. WERGELAND. 


The History of Tammany Hall. By Gustav Myers. Published 
by the Author: New York, 1901. 1I2mo, pp. xxi + 357. 
$1.00. 

THis elaborate and scientific history of the world-renowned politi- 
cal Organization, which for acentury has controlled the justice and the 
taxing and franchise-giving power of New York city, was dramatically 
ushered into public view as a déte noir among reputable publishers. 
“Two of the best known firms wrote that they could not encourage 
me to submit the manuscript to them for consideration. Four others 
considered its publication ‘inadvisable,’ though their readers had 
returned favorable recommendations. One other declined it without 
giving reasons.”” When the expense of publication was guaranteed, a 
certain house replied: “ We should hardly feel warranted in locking 
horns with Tammany Hall.” The book was finally published by pri- 
vate subscription. Nothing in the pages of this record of venality 
indicates more forcibly the nature and the power of the American 
political machine than the fact that history itself must suffer its censor- 
ship. 

The timor of the publishers is at first difficult to understand. The 
tale is ungarnished, being merely a chronological citing of facts pain- 
fully gathered from court records, legislative documents, party plat- 
forms, unchallenged statements in the daily and periodical press, and 
other contemporary sources from 1800-1900. It is one of the very 
few studies of municipal politics which permit original material to tell 
its own story. If danger to machine politics lurks in this history, it 
must be due to the footnotes which shift all questions of veracity to 
Tammany’s own courts and legislative inquiries, etc. But having read 
the book, one marvels that the publishers or even Tammany should 
see anything personal in the sketch, which is not caricature or portrait 
of Tammany but rather a silhouette of American party organization, 
and might fairly have been called the American struggle for the free 
surplus. ‘Tammany, perhaps unfortunately for its own traditions, fur- 
nishes the concrete data, but, after all, it is only the focusing point. 
Its venality, hypocrisy, and its un-American hierarchy are throughout 
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effectively related, as effect to cause, to the changing political and 
social prejudices and customs and to the economic struggles of the 
people of New York city during the past century. From other court 
records and inquiries, the author might just as well have spoken of 
most any other city or state, of interstate railways and tariff legislation, 
of Congressional lobbies, of national embezzlers, in short of American 
politics. 

The essential lesson to be learned from Tammany’s successes is not 
that schemes have been dishonest, for reform chiefs in New York, 
whether Republican, Whig, or even citizen, seem to have used Tam- 
many methods though less successfully. The great fact is clearly 
forced home that political corruption depends upon the ability of 
office holders to bestow pecuniary benefits, For every corrupt Tam- 
many boss or healer, New York can count through the nineteenth cen- 
tury scores of respectable citizens who have purchased a remission of 
taxes, a ferry, railway, lighting, or water franchise, contracts for sup- 
plies and construction, or perhaps feed offices. Just who these pri- 
vate citizens are the author does not always specify. He does, however, 
name scores of banks that purchased the right to create panics, insur- 
ance companies that bought the privilege to exploit the weak instinct of 
saving, and various other corporations which, for a consideration, 
obtained protection of the courts in the maintenance of different nat- 
ural monopolies. 

One tradition is dispelled— that Tammany’s transgressions began 
late in its history. Even Mr. Bryce teaches that such is the case, that 
Tammany was comparatively innocent until after the Irish immigra- 
tion. While it is true that the introduction of universal suffrage fur- 
nished Tammany with recruits, it is quite as true that Tammany began 
its political career by colonizing a ward which elected Thomas Jeffer- 
son president. In the first decade of the century occurred a series of 
petty peculations and political ruses whose brazenness and crudity do 
little credit to the honesty of the public sentiment of the time. Lands 
were bought at fabulous prices and sold at a great sacrifice to Tammany 
proteges or officers, while scandal followed scandal in the councils and 
in the state assembly where politicians boasted of their successful black- 
mail of corporations. Tammany officials embezzled public funds, pur- 
chased acquittal, and came before the people for high office. Jailbirds 
and paupers were brought to the polls at the bidding of Tammany 
leaders, while labor was exploited and cajoled and respectability flat- 
tered and fleeced. This, too, long before Boss Tweed. Tammany has 
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never been more honest than the man who controlled or coveted the 
social surplus. The flagrancyof its misdemeanors has depended upon 
the strength of the bidders for this surplus. The days of comparative 
innocence are those days when Tammany had comparatively little to 
give—the author records no day since 1800 when that little was not 
given for a reasonable compensation. The book should be consulted 
for a record of this exchange —the reader will observe how little 
political theory and how much pecuniary benefits have entered into the 
life of the greatest political organization the world has known. 

Not the least valuable feature of the book is the effective use of 
facts pertaining to the industrial, economic, and social history of the 
century. In general histories such facts are isolated and treated some- 
what tediously, with little reference to their causes, or to their reaction 
upon other phases of the life of a people. Here the author uses for 
purposes of illumination such facts as the establishment of a police, 
fire, water, or street cleaning department, the introduction of sanitary 
inspection, the building of the Erie canal, and other transportation 
facilities, the substitution of one light for another on the streets, the 
various taxation schemes, the abolition of imprisonment for debt, the 
various methods of giving franchises, the inception of universal suf- 
frage, direct election and of labor unions. ‘Tammany throughout is 
but a chameleon, changing position and color to suit those of the 
dominant factor in the struggle —its function never changes for it 
ever serves as distributing agent of the opportunities to exploit the 
public. 

l'ammany’s part in national politics is effectively treated, and to 
this volume the historian can profitably go who sees the hand of prov- 
idence in the voice of the great American people in the triumph of one 
national party over the other in 1800, 1816, 1828, 1840, 1884, 1888, or 
1896. ‘There seems to be no doubt that New York has determined 
several national elections and helped to kill or solve many national 
economic and political issues, while voting on the sole issue whether 
Tammany should control the governmental perquisites in New York 
city. Of special interest in this connection are chapters 8-13, which 
deal with the great bank controversies in which Jackson plays the lead- 


ing role. 

The century is divided into twenty-nine periods, in each of which 
interest centers about some one local leader or problem. Many times 
was Tammany overwhelmingly defeated only to arise shortly stronger 
and more defiant than before. Laborers, like reformers, could not 
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compete with politicians and capitalists who regarded politics as a 
money making business. The former failed to realize the importance 
of organization and vigilance. ‘Those who in the future may strive for 
reform can find in this history that proper mechanisms are quite as 
essential as good men. Progress toward honest municipal administra- 
tion would seem to depend upon minimizing the power of the politi- 
cian to make pecuniary donations at the expense of the public. 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN. 


The New Harmony Communities. By GEORGE BRowNING LOCK- 
woop. Marion, Ind.: The Chronicle Co., 1g02. 8vo, pp. 282. 

The Last Days of the Ruskin Co-operative Association. By Isaac 
Broome. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1902. 16mo, 
pp. 183. 

THE book on Zhe New Harmony Communities appeals especially to 
students of the community experiments in the United States, but its 
appeal is hardly less strong to those interested in educational methods, 
women’s suffrage, and the social history of the Mississippi valley. 
Readers with less serious purpose will be attracted and held by the 
variety and reality of the life that crowds the pages, and by the bio- 
graphical sketches of the men and women of romantic ideals and 
original, independent and unconventional lives who gathered at New 
Harmony in the early days of the nineteenth century. 

Making his one central subject the socialistic community founded 
by Robert Owen at New Harmony, the author gives it proper perspec- 
tive by describing a number of other interesting social movements 
which bore some relation to this one. First, in order of time are the 
Rappites, a religious sect which arose at a time when a wave of reform 
was felt among the peasantry of Wiirttemberg, and whose leader, Rapp, 
founded a community in southern Indiana on the very site where 
later the New Harmony experiment was tried. The German Society 
had a remarkable material success and attracted the attention of the 
reformers that were dreaming of a new society based on communistic 
principles. 

The next step in the chain of events was Robert Owen’s reform 
among his factory operatives in Scotland. This incident is well known 
to students of socialism. As a result of his success in paternal govern- 
ment Robert Owen’s social plans became more wide-reaching. His 
judgment evidently was unbalanced by the attention his experiment 
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had attracted and by the success it had attained. He did not recog- 
nize the difference between the paternalistic reforms he had accom- 
plished in his own factory and the democratic experiment he proposed 
in his scheme of community life 

He attempted to realize this ideal in his community founded at 
New Harmony on lands purchased from the Rappite Society. The 
material conditions were most favorable, but the social and human 
factors of the problem were, as our author most convincingly shows, 
such as to make success not even remotely possible. Nothing is more 
striking in the history of social movements than the contrast between 
Robert Owen the business man, practical and successful, the shrewd 
judge of human nature, and Robert Owen the social dreamer, shutting 
his eyes to realities that almost any humble intellect could apprehend. 
Long after every one else had recognized the inevitable failure of his 
experiment, he refused to admit it. 

Not alone the communistic experiment, but the striking social and 
educational ideals of Owen, attracted a number of men and women of 
advanced and somewhat erratic views. ‘The little village of New Har- 
mony in southern Indiana was for a few years the center of the educa- 
tional and scientific activity of the western states. The presence and 
activity of these able men had, as the author clearly shows, an influence 
on the intellectual life not only of the West, but of the whole nation. 
Not least interesting among these characters is Josiah Warren, “a 
remarkable American,” as John Stuart Mill called him. His ideas of 
extreme individualism, his labor-note stores, and his remarkable intel- 
lectual activity, are the subjects of an interesting chapter contributed 
by another writer. 

The subject of this volume is perhaps the most important social 
experiment ever tried in this country. Its history is full of instruc- 
tion to the thoughtful. The moral lessons are, however, not thrust by 
the author upon his readers. He tells his story in a remarkable clear, 
judicial and entertaining way. He writes with a facile and skilful 
pen. An Indiana man, writing on one of the epoch-making events in 
the history of his native state, he finds interest and joy in the subject, 
and makes his readers share the same feelings. The book represents 
much careful research and the use of all available sources of informa- 
tion. It is an.admirable contribution to a subject that will grow, 


rather than diminish, in interest as time goes on. 


[he other book above mentioned has little in common with the 


merits just enumerated, although the Ruskin Co-operative Association, 
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whose downfall it recounts, is curiously like a belated echo—mayhap 
the transmigrated spirit of the New Harmony community. The same 
high hopes, the same unpractical purposes, the same incompetent 
membership, incapable management, jealousy, meanness and failure. 
Feature by feature the one recalls the other. The world’s experience 
in communistic experiments had taught these new experimenters noth- 
ing; they knew little and cared less for history. Reason could not 
convince them that their plan was unsound for it all looked so plain ; 
and so, with many heart-burnings and much recrimination, this 
latest community experiment went the way of all communal flesh— its 
obituary written in no flattering phrases by one of the disenchanted, 
‘Prof. Isaac Broome,”-as he calls himself on the title-page. 

It is not safe to say that this is the last of the small community 
experiments, for the idea is so attractive to the uninstructed mind, 
fired by the reformer’s zeal. But itis safe to predict that there will be 
little of that ideal community reform attempted in the future. A far 
more fascinating kind is found in speculative socialism which has the 
advantage of not being so discouragingly easy to puttothe test. The 
publisher of the Ruskin book, himself a socialist, shows in the preface 
what moral the modern socialist draws from these failures of commu- 
nity experiments. If the incapable can not make the capable work for 
them in a small community, it proves, according to the logic of specu- 
lative socialism, that they could doit in alarge community. If a little 
perpetual motion machine will not run, it proves conclusively to some 
minds that the reason it will not go is that it is not bigger. 


FRANK A. FETTER. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Anticipations of the Reaction of Mechanical and Scientific Progress 
upon Human Life and Thought. By H.G. Wettis. London, 
1902. 8vo, pp. 343. 

THE economist, the sociologist, and the student of ethics will each 
find in this work many fruitful suggestions, amid a rather vast expanse 
of unnecessary prolixity. Though in the form of prophecy, the treat- 
ment deals with tendencies already evident, or at least discernible, and 
it has the merit of laying stress on objective conditions rather than on 
mere psychological analysis, the author having a healthy appetite for 
plain facts in preference to the made dishes of philosophic interpre- 
tation. 
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The main points of the argument are as follows: The shareholding 
class, with increasing freedom of travel and residence, and consequent 
weakening of local ties and responsibilities, is likely to become even 
more frivolous than at present. With the submerged class of incom- 
petents and unemployables at the other end of the social scale it will 
tend to die out from generation to generation, and will be kept up 
mainly by recruitment. The rest of society will fall into two groups: 
first, the scientific and technical producers of every class, from inventors 
and captains of industry to citizens of ordinary capacity ; and, second, 
the manipulators of and speculators in stocks, shares, goods, and human 
nature, including the lawyers, politicians, promoters, market-cornerers, 
etc. Itis interesting to note that this distinction between the indus- 
trial producers and the manipulators is virtually the same as that 
recently developed and emphasized in economic theory by Dr. Veblen. 
Evidently the distinction cannot always be drawn with exactness, since 
many business careers involve a mixture of the two classes of activities. 
But, although the two groups overlap in some degree, the distinction 
is a vital one, and its neglect by the prevailing schools of economics 
can have been due only to the tendency to consider only the market 
value of goods or services to the neglect of their vital value. 

Of the above four groups—to return to Wells — the last two will 
keep up the population and will control business and politics. In ordi- 
nary times the manipulators are likely to be the element more largely 
in control. But a serious war will inevitably bring the industrial pro- 
ducers, or the engineer class in the broadest sense, into control in the 
states concerned. For warfare is becoming essentially an engineering 
operation, in the largest sense of engineering ; it is coming to depend no 
longer upon bravery, numbers, or dash, but upon skill in the utilization 
of machinery of transportation, in the handling of complicated weap- 
ons, large and small, from the warship to the modern rifle, and in 
organization and direction along lines of the greatest efficiency. The 
efficient directors of industry will furnish the plans and the industrial 
efficients will execute them. 

The country or federation with the largest body of trained efficients 
of the scientific-industrial class will be victorious in war and will con- 
trol world-politics. Wells regards this position as assured to a con- 
federation of English-speaking peoples, headed by the United States. 
There are, however, as I have hitherto pointed out in these pages, strong 


reasons for believing that these lines of federation will follow racial as 
well as linguistic lines, and that the Scandinavians, Hollanders, and 
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Germans‘ will join with the Anglo-American peoples in a union of the 
nationalities composed of, or dominated by, the Nordic race and its 
ideals of freedom and progress. On the other hand, certain English- 
speaking populations, such as those of India, will take only a passive 
part in this federation of the Nordic, or larger Anglo-Saxon race.” 

An interesting corollary of the view that mechanical or scientific 
aptitude will be the most important requisite of efficiency in the war- 
fare of the future is the less impressive réle forshadowed for such vast, 
but unprogressive aggregates of population as those represented by 
the Russian and the Chinese empires. 


Russia . . . . stagnates, relatively to the western states, under the rule 
of reactionary intelligencies ; it does not develop, and does not seem likely to 
develop, the merest beginnings of that great, educated middle class with 
which the future so enormously rests. The Russia of today is indeed very 
little more than a vast breeding ground for an illiterate peasantry, and the 
forecasts of its future greatness entirely ignore that dwindling significance of 
mere numbers in warfare, which is the clear and necessary consequence of 
mechanical advance. To a large extent, I believe, the western Slavs will 
follow the Prussians and Lithuanians, and be incorporated in the urbanization 
of western Europe, and the remoter portions of Russia seem destined to 
become — are indeed becoming —an abyss, a wretched and disorderly abyss, 
that will not even be formidable to the armed and disciplined peoples of the 


new Civilization (p. 271). 


* Primarily the North Germans, who, however, are likely to swing the South Ger- 
mans withthem. The South Germans, although leaning to the Alpine race type phys- 
ically, are permeated, from long association, with the Nordic spirit. 


2Mr. Wells is, it may be said incidentally, unfamiliar with modern anthropology, 
and like Mr. Hanna, whose work on the Scotch-Irish is criticised elsewhere, he runs 
afoul of the prevailing confusion between the linguistic and the anthropological use 
of such terms as “ Teutonic” and “Celtic.” Thus he complains (p. 237) that the 
Norwegian and the Bavarian are both “ generalized about as Teutonic.” So they are 
by the philologist, for they both speak Teutonic languages. Again he complains that 


” 66 


“the tall and generous Highlander” and the ‘‘square-headed Breton are Kelts 


” 


within the meaning of this oil-lamp anthropology. If there is any anthropology 
extant which teaches this it is certainly oil-lamp, but such an anthropology is a dream 
conjured up by Mr. Wells’s well lubricated imagination. The lumping of the High- 
land Scotch and the Britons as Celts is a purely linguistic classification. Theanthro- 
pologists have long been insisting, apparently, however, without effect on the gen- 
eral writer, that language is no test of race. As regards the particular groups 
referred to the Norwegian is prevailingly Teutonic, or better, Nordic; the High- 
lander is Nordic with an intermixture of darker race, probably allied to the Mediter- 
ranean, certainly not Celtic; the Breton is mainly Celtic, or better, Alpine of race ; and 
the Bavarian is a combination of Celtic and Teutonic. 
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This is certainly an unusual view, especially for an Englishman, of 
the prospects of the Russian power in Europe and Asia. In spite of 
the present backwardness of the Russian civilization, it seems more than 
likely that with her vast territory and prolific population, she will, per- 
haps in combination with the Chinese, prove so formidable a rival as 
to be met only by a comprehensive alliance of the Anglo-Saxon-Ger- 
manic peoples. 

Our, author fails, moreover, to take cognizance of the possibilities 
of a peaceful or industrial victory by peoples of lower nervous organi- 
zation and standards of living like the Chinese, by infiltration through 
the less thickly settled western countries, and by colonization of the 
vast regions of the tropics, which the north Europeans are physiolog- 
ically unable to populate. This is another direction in which Mr. 
Wells’s views would be broadened by some acquaintance with anthro- 
pology not of the oil-lamp brand. 

The scientific-mechanical efficients, who will come through the 
stress of war to control the future dominant state, will be from natural 
bent and training suited to bring order out of the chaotic standards of 
religious morality, and politics, characteristic of the ascendancy of the 
irresponsible shareholding class and their satellites and imitators, the 
financial and political manipulators. ‘They will probably conceive of 
human life as in some sense a realization of a world-purpose, or at any 
rate as more serious and significant than the mere pursuit of wealth 
and pleasure. Certainly not less moral than previous generations, they 
will substitute a selectionist morality for the conventional morality of 
the present. It is by no means certain that monogamy will be the only 
form of family organization recognized as legitimate. Physiological 
knowledge will be utilized toward aiding nature to eliminate in each 
generation the vicious and base types. The basis of morality will be 
race improvement. The ethical system will be shaped ‘to check the 
procreation of base and servile types, of fear-driven and cowardly 
souls, of all that is mean and ugly and bestial,” and “to favor the pro- 
creation of what is fine and efficient in humanity — beautiful and strong 
bodies, clear and powerful minds, and a growing body of knowledge.” 

These views are, of course, none other than those that have been 
urged for the last twenty years by the selectionist school of ethics and 
sociology, and in fact they are in some sense as old as Plato. But in 
view of the predominance of merely conventional views, the possibilities 
of selectionist morality need constant exposition, and for this reason 
the present volume, in spite of its many defects, is to be welcomed. 

Ss Ss 
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Municipal Administration. By Joun A. Fairvie. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1901. 8vo, pp. x+448. 

Tuis book aims “to give a general knowledge of the whole field of 
municipal administration for those interested in public affairs, and at 
the same time to form the groundwork for more detailed investigation 
to those who make this a special field either for academic study or for 
practical work.” It is divided into four parts. In Part I the develop- 
ment of cities from ancient times to the present is sketched. Part II, 
forming almost one-half of the book, treats of “ Municipal Activities 
under the captions “‘ Public Health and Safety,” ‘Charities and Provi- 
dent Institutions,” “Education,” and “Municipal Improvements.” 
Part III and Part IV are devoted to “Municipal Finances” and 


” 


” 


**Municipal Organization” respectively. 
An extended review of the book as a whole would not be in place 
here. The material is well organized and well presented. Possibly 


could have been omitted 


” 


some of Part I, on “ Municipal History, 
without serious loss and the rest used to better advantage in the other 
parts of the book. ‘The author has exercised good judgment in the 
selection of facts for presentation, and only infrequently makes such a 
misstatement as that in Chicago the mayor has “absolute power of 
selecting the department heads without the necessity for confirmation 
by the council.’”’ While the bibliographical notes given with each 
chapter or “part”? are not above criticism, they are on the whole 
adequate and satisfactory. The index is good. 

As must be the case in a book of this kind, the treatment of 
municipal finances is very brief. It covers only fifty-four pages and is 
perhaps the least satisfactory part of the book, though its shortcomings 
are chiefly due to space limitations. The material is drawn principally 
from the United States census of 1890, the Bulletin of the Department 
of Labor, the returns published in the Pardiamentary Papers, the 
Statistiches Jahrbuch deutscher Stadte, and Les finances de la ville de 
Parts, 1789-1900, by Cadoux. No reference is made to a number of 
excellent monographs, such as Rosewater’s Special Assessments and 
Rowe’s Die Gemeindefinanzen im Berlin und Paris. 

Aside from their brevity, the chapters on “ Municipal Expendi- 


” 


tures” and “ Municipal Debts” are very satisfactory. The chapter on 
‘“Municipal Revenues’”’ is less so. ‘Commercial receipts from public 
property and public service,” “subvensions or grants from the [ general ] 
government,” and “fiscal receipts from various systems of local taxa- 
tion’ are the three main categories of municipal receipts.” The 
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author seems to be uncertain as to where certain items should be 
classified. For example, special assessments are included in the sta- 
tistics of ‘“‘commercial income,” but as a source of revenue are dis- 
cussed under “systems of local taxation.” “Judicial fines in the 
police and municipal courts,’’ an unimportant item, are mentioned 


here also. In the final chapter, “ Finance Administration,” the author 


discusses “budget procedure,” “assessment and collection,” and 
“accounting and auditing.’”’ However, most of the discussion of the 
second point is to be found in the preceding chapter in connection 
with local taxation. It would have been better had all the material 
been used there. 

As a text in courses on municipal administration Professor Fairlie’s 
book will be useful. It will also be of considerable service to those 
making more detailed investigations. But it is “too academic” to be 
of much value to those who have only a general interest in municipal 


‘“ ” 


government or who are engaged in “ practical politics. 


H. A. MILLIs. 


CHICAGO. 








